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SOME ASPECTS OF LITERARY STYLE 


Joun A. Crow 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Literature is what people think of 
themselves. To study the history of an 
epoch and not know its literature is like 
talking to a person without ever seeing 
his face or hearing his response. Every 
period in history has its pervading dream 
or feeling, and literature captures this, 
keeps it alive. This is the historic and 
social importance of literature. 

But literature is more than this to the 
person who writes it and to the person 
who reads it. When an author sets out to 
write, his innermost soul seeks to find 
itself in otherness, in nature, in art, in 
man. It cannot see or find a beauty that 
it is not itself, but when it does find some 
aspect of itself in otherness, and can ex- 
press this, then the circle is complete, 
and we have a kind of universality. 

Insofar as the reader is concerned if he 
feels what he is reading he will find him- 
self living in others, for to share in the 
experiences of another life is to share in 
something larger than oneself; it is in- 
deed to become a part of all mankind. 
Literature (and art in general) is there- 
fore, to the creative artist, expression, 
communication, catharsis, projection, uni- 
versality. To the recipient it is empathy 
(infeeling or refeeling) and also frequently 
catharsis. 

In the more primitive and illiterate 
countries of the world the folk arts serve 
this purpose of self purification. When 
there is group ritual, song, or dance the 
individual feels compelled to take part. 
Rhythm, music, and motion hypnotize 
and overwhelm him, he joins in the round, 
forgets his identity apart, and loses him- 
self in others. Such group expression, 
which is one of the fundamentals of folk 
art, is an excellent catharsis. Tensions 
melt away, there is forgetfulness, there is 
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enjoyment, there is union, and there is 
peace. 

Today in the United States we have 
become largely a nation of spectators. 
We are rapidly losing our folk art, at 
least as a creative and continuously re- 
enacting process. When we do wish to 
enjoy art (rather than to feel it) we go 
to an auditorium or to a museum as ob- 
servers. We are cut off from the per- 
formers. We do not participate. Perhaps 
this wall of separation is responsible for 
many of our frustrations and many of our 
emotional illnesses. 

Our nearest approach to a real release 
of tensions, a real catharsis, is in some 
form of literary expression when we iden- 
tify ourselves with the characters before 
us and experience their emotions. This 
may be at a fairly low level, as in poor 
motion pictures or television broadcasts, 
or it can be at a high level, in good drama 
or in superior writing. In our courses in 
literature this capacity should be de- 
veloped and sharpened. The instructor 
who fails to guide his students into the 
channel of empathy is failing in his pri- 
mary mission as a teacher. To learn with- 
out really knowing is bad enough, but to 
learn without feeling is dreadful, and is 
the negation of all we stand for. The 
humanities and all of the arts rest squarely 
on the twin pillars of knowledge and 
feeling. Too often, instead, we place the 
emphasis on know-how and memory, on 
technology and accumulation. 

With this preamble let us take a more 
careful look at some examples of literary 
style, with an attempt at analysis. The 
French are very good at this sort of thing 
with their explications de textes, a de- 
tailed commentary on certain pages or 
paragraphs in order to find out what the 
author is like and what he is at. Perhaps 
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this is one reason why so many French- 
men can write so clearly, and why so 
many Americans cannot. 

In any case, an analysis of style ought 
positively to arouse student interest and 
not to kill it. Very definitely it is not to 
be regarded as performing an autopsy, for 
good literature is a living organism, not 
a dead one. Therefore, an examination of 
this living thing should shed more light 
upon it, should broaden the student’s 
horizon, sharpen his senses, deepen the 
roots of his experience and of his being. 

Style is the personality of a writer in- 
sofar as the written word can express it, 
An analysis of style ought to be like 
playing a good piece of music. One is not 
exactly the composer, but is the next 
best thing, the performer. The notes and 
themes we will discover are disclosed by 
the measuring rods of analysis and inter- 
pretation, We shall limit comment to the 
following: (1) the language and syntax of 
the author, (2) how he uses the senses to 
paint his exterior picture, (3) how he gets 
at the essence or interior life of things, (4) 
his use of poetic images, (5) his signature, 
or final summation, (6) the keynote of his 
composition. These will be the columns 
of his temple. 

First, an example. We will start with 
the Cuentos frdgiles' of Gutiérrez Najera, 
a slender volume which came out in 1883, 
and was the first expression of modernist 
prose in Spanish America. All of the 
critics have praised NAjera’s poetry, but 
only a few have pointed out that his 
prose was a far more important in- 
fluence on the writers who followed. We 
might even go so far as to say that con- 
temporary prose in Spanish America was 
born with the appearance of this tiny vol- 
ume of NdAjera’s in 1883, five years before 
Darfo’s Azul. 

In the Cuentos frdgiles there is « story 
called “Mafiana de San Juan,”’ which be- 
gins with these lines: 


Pocas mafianas hay tan alegres, tan frescas, 
tan azules como esta mafiana de San Juan. El 
cielo muy limpio “como si los Angeles lo 
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hubieran lavado por la mafiana’’; llovié anoche 
y todavia cuelgan de las ramas brazaletes de 
rocio que se evaporan luego que el sol brilla, 
como los suefios luego que amanece; los insectos 
se ahogan en las gotas de agua que resbalan por 
las hojas y se aspira con regocijo ese olor 
delicioso de tierra himeda, que sédlo puede 
compararse con el olor de los cabellos negros, 
con el olor de la epidermis blanca y el olor de 
las pdginas recién impresas. También la na- 
turaleza sale de la alberca con el cabello suelto 
y la garganta descubierta; los pAjaros se em- 
borrachan con el agua, cantan mucho y los 
nifios del pueblo hunden su cara en la gran 
palangana de metal. ;Oh mafianita de San Juan, 
la de camisa limpia y jabones perfumados, yo 
quisiera mirarte lejos de estos calderos en que 
hierve la grasa humana; quisiera contemplarte 
al aire libre, alli donde apareces virgen todavia, 
con los brazos muy blancos y los rizos hGmedos! 
Alli eres virgen: cuando Megas a la ciudad, tus 
labios rojos han besado mucho; muchas 
guedajas rubias de tu und{vago cabello se han 
quedado en las manos de tus mil amantes, como 
queda el vellén de los corderos en los zarzales 
del camino; muchos brazos han rodeado tu 
cintura; traes en el cuello la marca roja de una 
mordida, y vienes tambaleando, con traje de 
raso blanco todavia, pero ya prostituido, pro- 
fanado...! 


Language, syntax. That this is a poetic 
evocation of Saint John’s Day is obvious. 
But how are words, tenses, parts of 
speech, and punctuation used, and with 
what implications? The repeated present 
suggests immediacy, conversational inti- 
macy, timelessness. The adjectives alegre, 
fresca, azul, limpio describe joyous purity. 
But among the verbs used, unconsciously 
no doubt, yet with cumulative effect, 
are these: “brazaletes de rocio que se 
evaporan,”’ suetios also that se evaporan, 
“insectos que se ahogan,”’ and finally 
“pajaros que se emborrachan.”’ These are 
all verbs of ‘‘fade-out,”’ and the insistence 
on four repetitions of this feeling of fading 
out, particularly the use of the verb se 
ahogan, here applied to insects, estab- 
lishes the mood of the tragedy to follow. 
The author has planted the feeling here in 
the first lines of his story, but the reader 
is not yet conscious of this. 

In regard to water itself, which later 
comes to typify fate and tragedy, we have 
“gotas de agua que resbalan,”’ and ‘“‘nifios 
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que hunden su cara en la gran palangana 
de metal.’ To slip, to sink, to evaporate 
and fade away, to drown, this is the mood 
of Najera’s verbs in our first paragraph. 

The author’s dualism is heightened by 
his punctuation, for his sentences are 
made contrastive with many semicolons. 
“El cielo esté muy limpio,”’ as if the angels 
had washed it, but last night it rained, 
and insects are drowning in the dew. La 
mafiana de San Juan is “blanca, limpia, 
htimeda, perfurnada, virgen todavia, con 
el cabello suelto.”’ All this in the country- 
side, but in the city its purity has dis- 
appeared, its fleeey whiteness is dirty and 
torn, the white neck carries la marca roja 
de una mordida, which stands out above 
the traje de raso blanco. This contrast of 
red and white the author will use again 
with even more telling effect in his final 
summation. 

The phrase about blond hair torn off 
in lovers’ hands like white fleece being 
left on the zarzales del camino is one 
which Najera got from Victor Hugo. 
He uses variations of this metaphor three 
or four times in his Cuentos frdgiles. In 
“Los suicidios” he speaks of books that 
destroy el vellén de la fe, and in the “His- 
toria de una corista’”’ he quotes without 
change the following three lines from 
Hugo: 


En los zarzales de la vida, deja 
Alguna cosa cada cual: la oveja 
Su blanca lana, el hombre su virtud.”’ 


The tearing away of illusion, faith, hope 
is characteristic not only of Najera’s 
language, but also of his attitude toward 
life. Innocence exists in childhood, es- 
pecially in virginal girlhood, but maturity 
takes it away. The author regards this as 
a profanation, a prostitution, and so he 
throws the final phrase of the above lines 
at his readers thus: “Oh mafianita de 
San Juan...vienes tambaleando, con 
traje de raso blanco todavia, pero ya 
prostituido, profanado. . .!”’ 

These are strong words that break the 
immaculate white. 


Sensation. It is important to note how 
any writer uses the five senses, for through 
them we are made to feel the visible world 
about us. Najera and the other modernists 
are extremely fond of the sense of sight 
which perceives all created things in terms 
of color. Many of their compositions are 
color symphonies, and among these 
writers Najera is the first to demonstrate 
this strong devotion to colors. As early 
as IS80 he had called one of his juvenile 
compositions “Del libro azul’; later (in 
1894), he and Carlos Diaz Duféo launched 
the Revista Azul, but this, of course, was 
after Dario. 

However, it is not “blue”? which seems 
most characteristic of Najera, but 
“white.” In “La mafiana de San Juan” 
he begins by saying there are few morn- 
ings ‘tan azules” as this, but immediately 
he plunges for that evocative white, and 
in his next sentence the sky is limpio, as 
if the angels had washed it. Blake used 
the phrase “the sky is washed with sil- 
ver’; Najera thinks rather in terms of 
immaculate whiteness. In his third sen- 
tence he refers to epidermis blanca, and a 
bit further along to the brazos blancos, 
the camisa limpia and guedajas rubias of 
Saint John’s morning. 

Into Najera’s white there always comes 
either the color red or black. Red repre- 
sents some stain of life, a loss of virtue, 
la marea roja de una mordida, a violence 
and a profanation; black represents hope- 
lessness, despair, and death. There is 
never a white which is not threatened 
with stigma or destruction by the red or 
the black. Blue, always in the upper 
background, is infinity, longed for but 
never achieved. As the years pass Najera 
grows slowly away from the pristine 
white, and more and more into the long- 
ing and eternal blue. 

The writer is also fond of the sense of 
smell. In ‘La mafiana de San Juan” he 
fills out what is seen with the “olor 
delicioso de tierra hiimeda,” the smell of 
earth-fruitfulness after rain. This odor of 
life-giving, he goes on to say, “sdélo puede 
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compararse con el olor de los cabellos 
negros, con el olor de la epidermis blanca 
y el olor de las péginas recién impresas.”’ 
A strange trio this: cabellos negros, epi- 
dermis blanca, pAginas recién impresas, 
the last one of which seems hardly to be- 
long to the group. But to a struggling 
author whose external life was not im- 
portant, because it was a complete 
esforzado del periodismo,’ the recently 
printed page gave off a delectable olor, 
and its mention here to complete the 
trinity jerks his poetic flight back to 
reality, throws wide the window on the 
writer’s heart, makes its beat friendly and 
familiar. 

When NA&jera returns to his deserip- 
tion of the mafiana de San Juan, he con- 
tinues in this vein: “Oh mafianita de San 
Juan, la de camisa limpia y jabones per- 
furnados, yo quisiera mirarte lejos de 
estos calderos en que hierve la grasa 
humana...”” Again the dualism, the con- 
trast, the juxtaposition of two incom- 
patibles. The morning is not only clean 
and fresh, but is perfumed, sweet smell- 
ing like country air; then comes the 
pungent phrase “lejos de estos calderos 
en que hierve la grasa humana.” This 
sharp unexpected odor quickly over- 
powers the perfumed white. With such a 
phrase the writer avoids the common- 
place, contrasts country and urban life, 
again fortells his tragedy, and keeps his 
poetry under control and in perspective. 
A poetization without break or contrasts 
would by this juncture have become 
cloying to the reader, and meaningless. 
Najera keeps interest alive with his con- 
stant verbal surprises, in this case a sur- 
prise to the senses as well as to the mind. 

The other senses: hearing, touch, taste, 
complete the picture. Sounds that are 
heard are birds singing, drops of water 
gliding, insects diving into dewdrops, 
birds splashing, and children dashing their 
faces into the cold water of a metal basin. 
We feel the touch of cold water and cold 
metal on our skins, and again are readied 
for the drowning of the small child. The 
sense of taste does not enter into this 
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picture except indirectly; perhaps one can 
taste as well as see and smell the fresh- 
ness of the wet earth after rain, the clean- 
ness of the bright washed air, the pungent 
odor of grease boiling, but these are inci- 
dentals in Ndjera’s development of sensa- 
tion. 

The essence or interior view. The senses 
obviously represent the exterior view. 
The essence or interior feeling must be 
symbolized in some other manner. Au- 
thors have different ways of making clear 
this evocation and recreation of essence. 
Azorin does it by a process of antiquating, 
giving age and charm, finding only the 
fragrance after the flower has gone. 
NaAjera does it by a process of personifica- 
tion. To him everything is alive, and has 
personality. La mafiana de San Juan is 
not just a morning, it is a country virgin, 
immaculate and inviolate. The earth too 
appears to Najera as “young, fair, and a 
maiden again.” His words are: “La 
naturaleza sale de la alberca con el 
cabello suelto y la garganta descubierta.”” 
We see her queenly step, her flowing 
hair, her white and lovely throat, the same 
throat on which later will appear that 
marca roja de una mordida. 

The morning, nature, the day that is 
represented, the countryside after rain, 
the virginal and innocent state of life, the 
immaculate dress of confiyymation, the 
snowy veil of the bride, all of these things 
are suggested by the writer’s personifica- 
tions And in order that his symbolism 
may become inescapable Najera has this 
country virgin, in all her white, kissed by 
many lips, embraced by many arms, 
soiled, profaned and prostituted by many 
bodies. The reader experiences this viola- 
tion of beauty and innocence through the 
form of his maiden. 

The essence of what the author feels, 
then, is a child’s dream of the world in 
inviolate white. He knew that world when 
he was a boy, he is evoking it again now 
that he is a man, and he longs to re- 
capture it. But he is able to recapture 
only a part, for the years and knowledge 
and the city have destroyed the rest. 
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What remains now we might call yearning 
soul, the desire to believe that only the 
past is real. But the present imposes it- 
self upon that yearning, and so we have a 
white child-bride who is stained with 
blood. Najera elaborates this theme as he 
unravels his story to its final tragic con- 
clusion. 

The poetic image. The writer of good 
prose, as well as the writer of good poetry, 
has the ability to use words deftly and 
sharply in the creation of poetic images. 
These images often have no place in 
reality, that is, they do not express nor 
do they attempt to express precisely what 
exists. The image is an attempt to visu- 
alize and capture, in a brief turn of phrase, 
an emotion, a poetic essence. The writer 
uses words in the same way that the 
sculptor uses his chisel or the painter his 
brush, to disclose the spirit of a new 
reality. If what he reveals is alive and 
moving, then he is a great writer. At the 
very core of his creation lies the poetic 
image. If a piece of fine writing may be 
compared with something architectural 
we would say that these poetic images are 
the stained glass windows of a word- 
cathedral. 

Garcia Lorca, noted for his own images, 
wrote an article on “La imagen poética 
de don Luis de Géngora”’ in which, after 
pointing out Géngora’s love of new meta- 
phors, he concludes that don Luis “‘piensa, 
sin decirlo, que la eternidad de un poema 
depende de la calidad y trabazén de sus 
imdgenes.” Then he quotes Marcel 
Proust: “Sdlo la metdfora puede dar una 
suerte de eternidad al estilo.’’ Here are 
two fine poets and a great prosist who 
agree on the basis of literary style. 

Gutiérrez NAjera scatters images like 
jewels throughout his prose. Indeed it is 
for this reason mainly that his prose style 
has an elegance and music which make it 
real poetry. In the story “‘La mafiana de 
San Juan’’, after his introduction about 
the morning itself, he proceeds in this 
manner: 

“Cuando llegas, joh mafianita de San 
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Juan! recuerdo una vieja historia que ti 
sabes y que ni td ni yo podemos olvidar. 
éTe acuerdas?” This is the story: two 
small boys, Gabriel, who was six, and his 
brother Carlos, who was seven, generally 
played in the garden of their home. But 
one day they became bored and wandered 
away. Their mother was ill and did not 
see them. It was the morning of Saint 
John’s Day. Some distance away, under 
the branches of bending willows, was a 
pool, and the boys headed in this direc- 
tion. NAjera continues: ‘Vista desde una 
altura y a distancia, se dirfa que la presa 
es la enorme pupila azul de algiin gigante, 
tendido a la bartola sobre el césped. 
:Y qué honda es la presa!”’ 

This image of the pool resembling the 
blue eye of a giant stretched out lazily 
on the grass suggests many correlations. 
It is the very microcosm of fate and 
tragedy as unfolded in the story. In the 
first place, what the writer does not say 
here is just as important as what he does 
say. Every reader will remember, what- 
ever his background or language, that the 
giant is a folk figure who is famous for 
devouring little children. Even if he is not 
conscious of it this memory will cause him 
a prophetic shudder. Secondly, Najera 
refers to the pupila azul of this giant, and 
blue to Ndjera always signifies infinity. 
Third, the giant (the blue water) is 
stretched out at ease against the green 
earth. It is the child, Carlos who comes to 
him, places his paper boat on the surface, 
reaches out for it, falls in and clutches at 
the slippery bank. In such a way does fate 
always catch up with man, merely by 
waiting. Death comes to all, without dis- 
crimination, following an impersonal law 
which man can never understand, yet 
must accept, whatever his state or sta- 
tion. 

Carlos is now struggling in the cold 
water. His hands reach madly for a 
branch, finally he clutches the hand of 
his younger brother. They cry for help, 
but no one answers. Time slowly passes, 
and they both become weaker. Carlos 
asks Gabriel to let him go, for now he is 
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resigned to die, but Gabriel holds on in 
desperation. He sees his brother’s arms 
turn purple in the icy pool. 

With a great effort Carlos reaches into 
his pocket and pulls out his watch, hold- 
ing it up to his brother. “;Toma!,” 
he says, a dejarte mi reloj. ;Toma, 
hermanito.!”’ 

It was his only worldly possession. 
How often Gabriel had thought to him- 
self: “Cuando tenga siete afios, como 
Carlos, también me comprarfin un reloj 
de oro!—No, pobre nifio; no cumples 
atin siete afios y ya tienes el reloj. Tu 
hermanito se muere y te lo deja. ;Para 
qué lo quiere? La tumba es muy oscura, 
y no se puede ver la hora que es.” 

Finally, the inevitable, “las manitas ya 
moradas, se aflojaron, y las bocas se 
dieron un beso desde lejos ...Ya se abren 
las aguas, como se abre la muchedumbre 
en una procesién cuando la Hostia pasa. 
Ya se cierran y s6lo queda por un segundo, 
sobre la onda azul, un buele lacio de 
cabellos rubios!”” 

Gabriel, in a panic, races to his home, 
but when they drag the small body of his 
brother from the water it is cold as ice. 
The story then concludes, in this moving 
signature, its final line: “‘;Oh mafianita de 
San Juan! Tu blanco traje de novia tiene 
también manchas de sangre.!”’ 

In these last sentences are two perfect 
metaphors: the waters that open like a 
crowd when the Host passes by, and the 
white dress of the bride with its stains of 
blood. NAjera has created them both in 
his own image. They are the epitome of 
his philosophy of life, and of his creative 
talents as a writer. They embody his un- 
solved religious conflict, his anguish at 
the passing of the child’s dream of in- 
nocence and white, his grown man’s 
shudder in the face of death. They are 
Najera’s own soul, pure and simple, and 
this is why they move the reader so 
deeply. Their sincerity and emotion are 
inescapable. 

The signature. The author’s signature in 
the story, his final summation and re- 
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capitulation, is a thrust of genius: ‘j;Oh 
mafianita de San Juan! Tu blanco traje de 
novia tiene también manchas de sangre!” 
Such signatures are common in both fine 
prose and poetry, and are a kind of emo- 
tional bridge on which the reader passes 
over the abyss of a destiny common to 
all men, leaving him, despite tragedy, 
with a feeling of being a part of all man- 
kind. That the doom of the hero in many 
works of literature is “inevitable” is an 
irony, for this very hero who has no 
chance of winning is in the end the spirit- 
ual victor. He survives in others. Con- 
sider, for example, this final sentence in 
Thornton Wilder’s novel The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey,* which tells us why those 
particular people plunged to their death 
on that old Inca bridge. Wilder writes: 
“There is a land of the living and a land 
of the dead, and the bridge is love, the 
only survival, the only meaning.” 

Such signatures may be compared with 
the final bars of a musical composition, 
and the advantage here is all on the 
side of literature. How often does a fine 
song or symphony move beautifully 
through its melodic development only to 
die out at the end or to conclude on two or 
three drawn-out bars which are unpleas- 
ant, unmusical, and exasperating, de- 
stroying so much that has gone before. 
It is almost as if the composer does not 
know how to conclude his composition. 
There are exceptions, but every listener 
must have undergone such an experience. 
Obviously, in music it is not possible to 
capture the feeling of an entire piece in a 
few final bars, but in literature this is not 
the case. The feeling, indeed, must be 
maintained and recapitulated. This is 
one of the requisites of good writing. 
The reader may sit and stare at the final 
words, reading them over and over again, 
placing them indelibly in his memory. 
It is only meet and fair that literature 
should have some of the advantages. 

Another musical comparison comes to 
mind. A song is developed on the basis of 
(1) statement, (2) contrast, (3) restate- 
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ment. So is a story. In ‘‘La mafiana de 
San Juan” the initial statement em- 
bodies Nadjera’s personification of the 
morning as a young bride. The section of 
contrast begins very clearly when he 
switches to the story of the two boys 
with these words: ‘Cuando llegas, joh 
mafianita de San Juan! recuerdo una 
vieja historia...’’ He then proceeds to tell 
what happened to Gabriel and Carlos. 
His sentences become much shorter, more 
simple, like the dialogue of children. This 
fits in perfectly with the dialogue that is 
spoken. Even when the writer must con- 
vey deep emotion in this section, he uses 
the words of children. For example, when 
he speaks of the giant stretched out on 
the grass, or when, that masterpiece of 
understatement, he says that Carlos no 
longer needs his watch because ‘“‘la 
tumba es muy oscura, y no se puede ver 
la hora que es.”’ 

The restatement, of course, comes with 
the final two paragraphs, when the 
writer returns to his poetic style, to his 
personification, to his symbols. And last 
of all the signature recapitulates the en- 
tire story. It is poetically moving, but it is 
very simple. Too longa sentence at the con- 
clusion would have lost in intensity, for 
at this point one final thrust, not many, 
sustains the emotional bridge between 
author, reader, and eternity. 


The best Spanish American writers are 
gifted in poetic imagery, regardless of 
what they may lack in the techniques of 
fiction, in character development, in 
structural unity and plot organization. 
Personally, I find myself searching for 
these images with the zest of a hunter 
for some rare wild bird on the wing. 
When one quarry is found the quest for 
another becomes even more intense. This 
kind of hunt has an excitement all its 
own; nothing is slain, everything is 
salvaged. The reward can be equal to that 
which the reader feels on concluding a far 
better organized English, French, or 
North American piece of fiction. 
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Several images may have the same core 
word, yet strike a very different note 
emotionally. For example, the meta- 
phor of the pupila azul used so effectively 
by Najera has its counterpart in other 
Spanish American writers. Ricardo 
Giiiraldes in his beautiful story Rosaura* 
uses a similar core word to describe the 
suicide of his country heroine, when, 
abandoned by her lover, she throws her- 
self under the wheels of the train. 


—jCarlos! ...jCarlos!... 

El ferreo estrépito se aproxima. Nada son 
para la veloz victoria del tren sonante, los 
gritos de una pasién que supo llegar hasta la 
muerte. 

—jCarlos! ... 

Y como una pluma ligera y blanea, cede paso 
la fina figura despedazada en su muselina 
floreada, a la indiferente progresién de la 
mAquina potente y vieja, para cuyo ojo ciclépeo 
el horizonte no es un ideal, 


This is the signature of Giiraldes, the 
cyclopean eye of the machine for which 
the horizon holds no ideal. And again by 
suggestion, as in Najera, the victory of 
what man has made over man. 

Arévalo Martinez in El hombre que 
parecta un caballo® uses the eye as the 
center of a very different kind of poetic 
image. The protagonist (roaster of the 
topazes who resembles s horse) has 
opened the tabernacle of his heart, and 
his companion, gazing into that bottom- 
less well of mystery, catches fire and 
brightly burns himself away. He rejoices 
in the cycle of fulfillment. And he re- 
flects: ‘‘Asomarse a un alma humana, tan 
abierta como un pozo, que es un ojo de la 
tierra, es lo mismo que asomarse a Dios. 
Nunea podemos ver el fondo. Pero nos 
saturamos de la humedad del agua, el 
gran vehfeulo del amor; y nos deslumbra- 
mos de luz reflejada.”’ 


Gutiérrez NAjera’s prose is ablaze with 


the multicolored windows of poetic 
imagery. His metaphors are warm, simple, 


‘poignant or sublime, as the case requires. 


Although he wrote quickly and without 
revisions his genius in picking the mot 
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juste is amazing. Let us start with the 
metaphor that is intimate and friendly. 
In “La novela del tranvia” he takes an 
imaginary street-car ride on a rainy day. 
Umbrellas go up on all sides “como 
redondas alas de murciélago.”” An old 
gentlenian wearing a frayed and shiny 
levita enters the car and becomes the focus 
of his reminiscence. On the man’s face is 
a stubble “que le crecia cual ponzofioza 
yerba entre arenales”’; and in his hand is 
an umbrella...‘‘Kse paraguas, expuesto 
a la intemperie, debia asemejarse mucho 
a las banderas que los independientes 
sacan a luz el 15 de setiembre. Era un 
paraguas calado, un paraguas metafisico, 
propio para mojarse con decencia. Abierto 
el paraguas, se vela el cielo por todas 
partes.”’” Najera then wonders about the 
old gentleman’s family, his misfortunes, 
his daughters, and each memory comes to 
life warmly in the aura of his reflection. 
“Los suicidios” tells of an imaginary 
suicide who leaves an ironic note in which 
he states that “el hombre no es més que 
un saco de carne que debe llenarse con 
dineros. Cuando el saco est4 vacio no 
sirve para nada...”’ A temporary release 
from these morbid thoughts is gained by 
making a confession of his sins. After 
this purge the character says: ‘“Salf 
regocijado de la celda, como llevando el 
cielo dentro de mi espiritu... Al amanecer 
de! dia siguiente, me llegué a imaginar que 
las campanas repicaban al alba dentro 
de mi pecho.” But doubt soon brings an 
end to his peace, and sadly then he 
meditates on the disillusionment of 
knowledge: “En cada libro, como las 
ovejas en cada zarza, he ido dejando, 
desgarrado, el vellén de la fe. ... Las 
ilusiones son la capa de la vejez.” 
Then proceeds: ‘Pero imagfinese 
Vd. la rabia de Colén, si después de 
haberse aventurado en el mar descono- 
cido, le hubiera dicho la naturaleza: 
jAmérica no existe! Imaginese Vd. la 
rabia mia, cuando después de aceptar el 
sufrimiento, por ser éste el camino de los 
cielos, supe con espanto que el cielo era 


mentira.” In the story’s final paragraph is 
this signature: “He despilfarrado mi 
caudal de fe, y en el fondo de mi corazén 
no queda un solo ochavo de esperanza. 
Soy un bolsillo vacio y una conciencia sin 
fe. Cuando el saco no sirve para nada, se 
rompe. Esto es lo que hago.” 

“Los amores del cometa,” a spritely 
commentary on heavenly bodies and 
earthly foibles, contains a variety of 
poetic images, lyric, astronomical, play- 
ful, erotic. After asking what comets are, 
NAjera answers his question in this vein: 
“La verdad es que nadie ha adivinado 
todavia el empleo que tienen en la col- 
mena inmensa del espacio. Son los intitiles, 
los vagos, los colibris de luz que besan en 
la boca a las estrellas.” 

He visualizes the comet, masculine as 
Jupiter, spying on the dawn, feminine as 
Juno, when the latter arises from her bed. 
And then he wonders if on those distant 
worlds there are “‘corazones que aman, 
bocas que besan y cerebros que piensan? 
Pero el cometa, eternamente mudo, no 
contesta, y sigue espiando por el agujero 
de la llave.”’ 

The story “En la calle” revolves around 
the pallid form of a woman dying of 
tuberculosis. She is a frail, child-like 
figure “de cutis transparente como las 
hojas delgadas de la porcelana china, de 
ojos negros, profundamente negros, cir- 
cuidos por tristes violetas del insomnio.” 
She lies in a chair next to the window, 
heavily bolstered by pillows, watching 
the carriages go by. In one of these she 
sees a familiar face, and Ndjera com- 
ments: “Y parecia que de las piedras 
salfan voces, que un vago estrépito de 
fiesta se formaba en los aires. . . . Esto es, 
vida que pasa, se arremolina, bulle, 
hierve.”” An observer remarks that the 
gay passenger must be a prostitute, or 
maybe a Duchess. Only the dying girl 
knows for certain. It is her sister. 

“Después de las carreras’ again con- 
trasts two women, a mistress and her 
servant. Manon, the servant, lies awake 
at night thinking of all the beautiful 
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things she has never enjoyed. At last she 
falls asleep and dreams that a handsome 
Prince comes by, climbs to her window, 
and on his swift horse bears her away, 
“y los Arboles corrian, corrian en diree- 
cién contraria como un ejéreito en der- 
rota.” The story concludes with this para- 
graph: “En ese instante el alba salfa 
fresca y perfumada, de su tina de marmol, 
liena de rocio. No entres—joh fria luz!— 
no entres a la aleoba en donde Manon 
suefia con el amor y la riqueza! Deja que 
duerma, con su brazo blanco pendiente 
fuera del colchén, como una virgen que se 
ha embriagado con el agua de las rosas. 
;Deja que las estrellas bajen del cielo 
azul, y que se prendan en sus orejas 
diminutas de porcelana transparente!” 

The Keynote. In the prose sketches of 
Gutiérrez Najera is a wealth of poetic 
imagery almost without end, but as the 
essays published in this journal must ob- 
serve a certain limit and decorum, we 
must get on to examining the final edge 
of his stylistic pen. Every author writes 
with a certain touch, a certain pressure, 
a certain intangible of character which 
defies description as does the human face, 
even that of an old and trusted friend. 
Yet it is this quality of the person, author 
or friend, easily recognizable on sight, 
that endears him to those who love him. 
We might call it the keynote of personal- 
ity, we might call it spirit, or warmth, 
or longing, we might call it soul, but 
whatever we may call it we cannot define 
it truly. This quality must be seen and 
felt. 

When Justo Sierra wrote the introdue- 
tion to Najera’s Poestas, which appeared 
posthumously in 1896, he called this 
gift of the writer the ‘don de gracia, 
especie de sonrisa del alma que comunica 
a toda su produccién no sé qué ritmo 
ligero y alado. .. .”” No one could put it 
better, but does the reader know what 
this gracia really is like, merely from 
Justo Sierra’s description? A few examples 
from NaAjera himself, however, and we 
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begin to perceive the distinctive con- 
tours of our writer’s inner face. 

In “Los amores del cometa’’ Najera 
first makes the comet virile, then with 
gracia gives him a definite personality, 
the personality of a Lothario. “La hon- 
radez del cometa es muy dudosa. Sale, a 
la madrugada, del caliente camarin 
en que duerme la aurora, y no contento 
aun con deshonrarla de este modo, espia 
por la cerradura de la llave hasta que 
acaba de levantarse. Yo no sé si la aurora 
es casada; pero, séalo o no, la hora a que 
el cometa sale de su casa, no habla muy 
alto en pro de su reputacién. El cometa 
no es caballero. .”’ 

We might term this the gracia erdédtica, 
In the same piece it is followed quickly 
by a show of gracia astronémica: ‘| Miralo! 
Sigue lagartijeando en el espacio, bom- 
bardeado por las miradas incendiarias 
de la Osa... . La Cruz austral le abre los 
brazos y los lebreles marchan obedientes 
a su lado... . La via lactea tiende a sus 
pies una alfombra blanca, salpicada de 
relucientes lentejuelas, y el Pegaso se 
inclina para que lo monte.” 

The comet is a great traveller. “Ha 
visto muchas tierras, muchos cielos; 
sus aventuras amorosas hacen que las 
siete cabrillas se desternillen de risa, y 
cuando imprima sus memorias, veréis 
como las comprarin los planetas para 
leerlas a escondidas, cuidando de que no 
caigan en poder de las estrellas doncellitas. 
Tiene mucha fortuna con las mjueres: es 
de oro!” 

But perhaps the most striking note of 
this intangible NAjera is his gracia com- 
pasion, his solidarity with mankind. In 
“La novela del tranvia” he muses in this 
manner on the fate of the daughters of the 
old gentleman with the metaphysical 
umbrella: 


Andan algo enfermitas, y el doctor asegura 
que, 81 Dios no lo remedia, se van a la cafda de 
la hoja. Necesitan carne, vino, pildoras de 
fierro y aceite de bacalao. Pero, con qué se 
compra todo esto? El buen sefior se quedé 
cesante desde que cayé el Imperio, y el Gnico 
hijo que habria podido ser un apoyo, tiene rotas 
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las dos piernas. No hay trabajo, todo est4 muy 
caro y los amigos llegan a cansarse de ayudar 
al desvalido. (Si las nifias se casaran! Pero 
como las pobrecitas son muy decentes y 
nacieron en buenos pafiales, no pueden 
prendarse de los ganapanes ni de los pollos de 
plazuela \8i yo me casara con alguna de 
ellas! ... qué no? Después de todo, en esa 
clase suelen encontrarse las mujeres que dan la 
felicidad. Respecto a las otras, ya sé bien a qué 
atenerme 

iMe han costado tantos disgustos! Nada; lo 
mejor es busear una de esas chiquillas pobres y 
decentes, que no estin acostumbradas a tener 
paleo en el teatro, ni carruajes ni cuenta abierta 
en la Sorpresa. Si es joven, yo la educaré a mi 
gusto. Le pondré un maestro de piano, -Qué 
cosa es la felicidad? Un poquito de amor, un 
poquito de salud y un poquito de dinero. 


Gracia that is humor, poetry, compas- 
sion, sympathy, and affection, oftentimes 
all in one, this is the magie touch of 
Najera’s pen, the keynote of his rendi- 
tion. 

There are many other kinds of gracia 
in Gutiérrez Najera, but we will take only 
the gracia poética y filoséfica and be done. 
Sometimes this appears as ennobling, 
sublime; at others, it is overcast with the 


long shadow. Always, as a reflection of 
human frailty, it is emotionally moving. 

In “Los suicidios’” Ndajera’s morbid 
protagonist envisions a cemetery, and 
sees above it a black hand, turning like a 
weathervane, eternally. The dead rise up 
and ask if there is a God: 


Y Cristo contestaba: No! Los cielos estén 
vacios; en las profundidades de la tierra sélo 
se oye ln gota de lluvia, cayendo como eterna 
ldgrima.— Despertaron los nifios, y alzando sus 
manecitas Jesis! no 
tenemos padre? Y Cristo, cerrando sus 
exangiies brazos, exclamé severo 

jHijos del siglo: vosotros y yo, todos 
somos huérfanos! 

A esta terrible voz que descendié rodando 
por las masas de sombras apifiadas, cerrdronse 
las tumbas con estrépito, los cirios se apagaron 
de repente, y la terrible noche tendié su ala de 
cuervo sobre el mundo 

jHijos del siglo, todos somos huérfanos! 


Epitaph or elegy, these words are 
supremely moving as an indication of the 
interior state of the man who thinks them, 
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a suicide. But Ndjera does not invariably 
take the negative view, even when he 
writes of tragedy. One of the finest ex- 
amples of his gracia poética y filoséfica 
is found in the opening paragraph of the 
story “Rip-Rip,” which was written after 
the Cuentos frdgiles. The author here 
speaks beautifully of the bridge of love, 
the silver thread that links mankind with 
God: 


Este cuento yo no lo vi; pero creo que lo sofié. 
{Qué cosas ven los ojos cuando estan cerrados! 
Parece imposible que tengamos tanta gente y 
tantas cosas dentro... porque, cuando los 
p4rpados cuen, la mirada, como una sefiora que 
cierra su baleén, entra a ver lo que hay en casa. 
Pues bien, esta casa mia, esta casa de la sefiora 
mirada que yo tengo, o que me tiene, es un 
palacio, es una quinta, es una ciudad, es un 
mundo, es el universo .. . pero un universo en 
el que estAn presentes el presente, el pasado y 
el futuro. A juzgar por lo que miro cuando 
duermo, penso para m{, y hasta para ustedes, 
mis lectores: |Jestis! jqué de cosas han de ver 
los ciegos! Esos que siempre estan dormidos, 
jqué verdn! amor es ciego, segdn cuentan. 
Y el amor es el Gnico que ve a Dios. 


This is Gutiérrez NAjera throwing wide 
all the windows of his habitdculo interior, 
and the reader vibrates at the music of 
his golden voice. 

Writing is bound to be a confession and 
a catharsis. What the author is, he ex- 
presses. The weeds that grow in him, as 
well as the flowers, come forth. Gutiérrez 
NAdjera cannot write without revealing 
his conflicts, his aspirations. He is never 
reconciled to the passing of the virginal 
state, the age of innocence, the period of 
grace. In Najera’s universe when the 
child matures he leaves the Garden of 
Eden, he leaves Paradise. And he is 
visited with punishment. The defloration 
of a girl-bride is to Najera a trembling 
and a terrible symbol. 

To this man the teachings of youth are 
against the learning of maturity. Inner 
conflict, not wisdom, follows. Like 
Unamuno, like Kierkegaard, like Pascal, 
Mallea, and so many others, NAjera was 
consumed with a mortal anguish. But in 
his case the religious conflict was never 
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resolved, his maturity never completely 
accepted. His child’s dream of the world 
did not allow for change and growth. All 
of this he pours forth in his catharsis, 
which may also become the catharsis of 
his readers. When such a man has spoken 
he often feels a sense of peace, even if the 
words are painful. Perhaps because they 
are painful he has rid himself of a part of 
his intolerable agony, and momentarily 
he reflects that unspeakable stir of eter- 
nity and of longing which makes the 
mature life of men and women in this 
world possible. The reader can learn much 
from such a writer, and will learn it with 
beauty. 

Sixteen centuries ago, Plotinus, the 
Roman-Egyptian philosopher, declared a 
truth that is still valid: 


Let us state at once what constitutes the 
principle of beauty in material things. 

Certainly there is a principle and it is per- 
ceived by the senses at the very first glance. 
The soul identifies it as if the soul knew it well, 
recognizes and welcomes it, and insofar as 
possible enters into union with it... . 

We say, therefore, that the soul, since it is 
what it is in nature, and is close to that which 
actually and essentially is best, whenever it 
sees anything of its own kind or even suggesting 
such a relationship, rejoices and is startled with 
delight, takes its own to itself, and remembers 
again what it really is and what belongs to it 

But what resemblance is there between the 
things that are beautiful here and those that 
are beautiful in infinity? How, indeed, are they 
to be considered alike? 

It is, we say, because they share in an eternal 
idea, an eternal form 

That which sees must be of the same kind 
and like that which is seen, in order to view it. 
For never has an eye seen the sun which has not 
first become like the sun, nor a soul seen the 
principle of beauty unless it were itself 
beautiful.’’7 


Beauty exists in the individual. No 
one can give you beauty unless you your- 
self, in your innermost being, are beauti- 
ful. It is a matter of soul. 
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Gutiérrez Najera was one of the pre- 
cious few who with his words has touched 
the magic spring. We cannot all claim 
this fountain for our very own, but we can 
all come to drink, and drinking may re- 
lease the imprisoned splendor. This is one 
of God’s greatest gifts to man; and the 
flow is endless. 


NOTES 


' Cuentos fragiles, Biblioteca Honrada, México, 
Imprenta del Comercio, de BE. Dublan y Comp., 
1883. This Ist ed., a tiny book of only 156 pp., 
contains 15 stories. 

? Carlos Gonzdlez Petia in his Historia de la 
literatura mericana, México, 1928, writes that 
Gutiérrez Ndjera’s mission is “eseribir y 
escribir, en el vértigo de la prensa diaria. La 
biografia externa de Gutiérrez Najera no tiene 
nada de interesante: fué un forzado del 
periodismo.”’ 

* Thornton Wilder's The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
first appeared in 1927, and quickly became a 
best-seller, It was tr. into Spanish and made 
the author famous throughout Latin America. 
‘ Rosaura \st appeared in a periodical in 1914 
with the title of ‘Un idilio de estacién”’ after 
Horacio Quiroga requested its publication. The 
author had written it “para satisfacer el deseo 
de las jovencitas de la familia, que reprochaban 
a Guiraldes escribir cosas que todavia no les 
era permitido leer.’’ The story was privately 
reprinted in a small booklet in 1922. [ have used 
the ed. of 1952, Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires: 
Rosaura y siete cuentos. Rosaura is beautifully 
tr. into English by Anita Brenner in Tales from 
the Argentine, Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
1930, ed. Waldo Frank. 

* El hombre que parecta un caballo 1st appeared 
in 1914. “Fué el cuento més original de su ge- 
neracion,’’ says Anderson Imbert. I have used 
the ed. of Editorial Universitaria, Guatemala, 
1951, El hombre que parecia un caballo y otros 
cuentos, 265 pp. The story was tr. into English 
by William Carlos Williams, the well known 
American poet, and his father, William George 
Williams, in the book New Directions, number 8, 
1944, Norfolk, Conn. 

**Rip-Rip” was publ. in book form in 1898 
in the Cuentos de color de humo. 

7 This quotation from Plotinus is taken from 
The Meaning of Art, by A. Philip MeMahon, 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1930 


LITERARY ASPECTS OF JOSE LINS DO REGO'S_SUGAR 
CANE CYCLE 


Epmunb A. DA SILVEIRA 
Washington, D.C. 


José Lins do Régo’s Sugar Cane Cycle 
consists of five novels written between 
1932 and 1936. The theme of these novels 
is essentially a social one, dealing with the 
life and disintegration of the sugar cane 
plantation society of Brazil’s Northeast. 

Three main forces influenced him in 
writing the Cycle: 1) his early social en- 
vironment; 2) his attachment to his home- 
land, its people and customs; and 3) a 
somewhat mofbid tendency to introspec- 
tion. His early social environment and his 
affection for the land where he was born 
fully explain the conservative trend of his 
ideas and the choice of regionalist themes 
and literary forms. The detailed charac- 
terization of the heroes in the Cycle novels 
shows clearly the author's preoccupation 
with his own personality, a preoccupation 
in which social and religious insecurity 
are mingled with an anxiety of death and 
a paralysing fear of meaninglessness. 

His maternal grandfather, José Lins 
Cavalcanti de Albuquerque, in whose 
image Colonel José Paulino is drawn, was 
a senhor de engenho in the old style. His 
ancestors had come from the State of 
Pernambuco to that of Parafba in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and 
settled in the fertile valley of the Paraiba 
River. Through family inter-marrying, 
characteristic of the old sugar plantation 
society, they had kept on increasing their 
plantation holdings, forming an oligarchy 
whose apex was Lins do Régo’s grand- 
father. By 1901, when he was born, his 
grandfather owned no less than nine 
plantations in this zone, which extended 
south into the State of Pernambuco, 
reaching from the serfdo, or backlands, 
on the west almost to the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east." 


The power exercised by his grandfather 
was commensurate with his wealth. He 
was regarded as the patriarch of the Pa- 
raiba Valley and his word was law. Like 
the powerful senhor de engenho of an 
earlier day he had a coloneley in the 
National Guard and he was at one time 
governor of the State of Paraiba. 

It was in this environment, bound by 
strong traditions and power relationships, 
that the author grew up in the care of his 
maternal grandfather and aunts. This was 
the world of which he was a part. It is 
then little wonder that as he witnessed in 
later years the complete collapse of this 
orderly society and the ensuing social up- 
heaval, and as he came in direct contact 
with the intellectual unrest and uncer- 
tainty of his age, he felt a strong compul- 
sion to recreate in his imagination the 
security of the old plantation world to 
which he could not return. 

The spark that fired Lins do Régo’s 
imagination and spurred him into writing 
about the old plantation society was his 
meeting, in 1923, with Gilberto Freyre, 
the person who has had the greatest in- 
fluence on his career as a writer. Up to 
this time there is no indication that he 
had thought of a literary career. 

His education was similar to that of 
other sons of senhores de engenho. At the 
age of ten he had entered the provincial 
boarding school of Our Lady of Carmel, 
where he stayed for three years. In 
Doidinho (Queer Lad), he describes his 
unhappy years at this school. After having 
attended several other preparatory 
schools he entered the Law School of 
Recife in 1919. He then started writing a 
column for Paraiba’s Diario do Estado, 
journalism being a quite common sideline 
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for college students in Brazil. Immedi- 
ately after graduation he married and 
spent a year in the State of Minas Gerais 
as district attorney. Then in 1923 he was 
transferred to Maceié, the capital of the 
State of Alagoas in the Northeast, where 
he was appointed bank auditor.* 

It was at this point in his life that he 
met Gilberto Freyre. As a sociologist, 
deeply interested in Brazilian culture, 
Gilberto Freyre believed that it could best 
be treated in literature from a social point 
of view and within the framework of re- 
gionalism. His emphasis on the Portu- 
guese sources of Brazilian culture and his 
special interest in the Northeast, where 
he was born, struck a responsive chord in 
Lins do Régo’s imagination. There was a 
difference of only one year in the ages of 
the two men, but Gilberto Freyre at 
twenty-three, when Lins do Régo met 
him, had just returned from a five-year 
stay in the United States—where he had 
been graduated from Baylor University 
and received a Master’s degree from 
Columbia University—followed by a 
trip to the cultural centers of Europe. 
This background had enhanced his scho- 
lastic reputation among his contempo- 
raries.* 

Under the stimulus provided by his 
intimate friendship with Gilberto Freyre, 
Lins do Régo began writing a series of 
articles of literary criticism for a news- 
paper in Maceié, which showed his pre- 
occupation with Brazilian traditions and 
regional themes.‘ These and subsequent 
writings can be fully understood only in 
the context of the literary revolutionary 
movement called Modernism which was 
taking place in Brazil. Modernism was 
essentially a reaction against the use of 
classic and academic Portuguese and the 
established literary forms which had pre- 
vailed in Brazilian letters. It sought to 
find new literary forms that would liber- 
ate Brazilian literature from European 
techniques and academic prescriptions. 
According to Mario de Andrade, one of 
its leaders, however, Modernism did not 
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go far enough. In choosing universal 
themes of a psychological, moral, and 
intellectual nature, the Modernist move- 
ment neglected the development of its 
social implications and placed a dispro- 
portionate emphasis on literary and 
artistic concepts. As 4a consequence 
Modernists were themselves often guilty 
of artificiality in their writing.*® 

Modernism had freed Brazilian litera- 
ture from obsolete literary traditions, but 
Lins do Régo agreed with Gilberto Freyre 
in his criticism of the movement for choos- 
ing universal themes which were detached 
from the land. There was no need, he 
argued, to uproot what was so solidly 
linked to the soil and to neglect native 
values.’ He echoed Gilberto Freyre in his 
conviction that Brazil, to know itself, 
had to drink from its own springs of life. 
Brazil, Gilberto Freyre contends, “should 
select from its colonial heritage a series of 
values that are in harmony with the trop- 
ical landscape and with Brazilian condi- 
tions of life.’’* 

In considering Lins do Régo’s reaction 
against Modernism it cannot be over- 
emphasized that this reaction was moti- 
vated principally by his attachment to the 
traditions of his grandfather’s world. 
Modernism tended to equate new forms 
of writing with a complete break from the 
past and with universality of subject 
matter, 

In two essays written in 1926 and 1927 
he laid down what he considered the es- 
sential elements of a genuinely Brazilian 
art. He stated that Brazilians should de- 
fend their patrimony, their family tradi- 
tions, their architecture, against all 
foreign corruption. Literature, he con- 
tinued, in criticism of some of the arti- 
ficial excesses of Modernism, should not 
be tied to any rigid form which could 
limit the creativeness of the writer, nor 
should Modernism of itself force the 
writer to abandon conventions. Rather 
what the writer had to say should indicate 
the form. He also maintained that it was 
those qualities that came from the soil 
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and the soul of the people that gave liter- 
ature its vigor and richness. A person, he 
has said, must belong to his region, to his 
home, in order to be a living being. The 
closer he is to his home the more intensely 
is he a part of humanity.® 

In the Sugar Cane Cycle this regional- 
ism is all-encompassing. At its best it 
succeeds in uniting harmoniously en- 
vironment, characters, events, and lan- 
guage. Even the author as a narrator 
makes himself a part of this regionalism, 
for his language in the descriptive pas- 
sages as well as in the conversation is 
genuinely and distinctively Northeastern. 

Among the qualities that please the 
reader most in the Cycle novels are the 
author’s narrative ability, the humane- 
ness and spontaneous warmth of his 
approach, and the manner in which he 
sometimes combines poetic expression 
with realism of detail. These qualities are 
most in evidence when the author is him- 
self a protagonist or when he is dealing 
with situations within the realm of his 
personal experience. His is a somber world 


in which the concepts and exigencies of a 
society in flux dwarf or dominate man as 
an individual. It is because the author 
was himself in this social stream that he 
is able to convey so vividly and intensely 
the feelings and motivations of the char- 


acters he creates. Whenever he goes 
beyond his personal experience, how- 
ever, his work falters and becomes arti- 
ficial. The result is a work of extremely 
uneven quality in which some portions 
rank with the best there is in contempo- 
rary Brazilian literature while others can 
hardly be classified as serious writing. 
Plot and action are simple in the Sugar 
Cane Cycle. Most of the novels consist of 
a series of episodes each of which could 
stand by itself, although as a rule they 
form an harmonious whole. The main link 
between these episodes in Menino de 
engenho, Doidinho, Bangué, and O Mo- 
leque Ricardo is the hero around whom the 
action revolves. The first three of these 
novels are in fact autobiographical in 
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form and to a large extent in content. 
Only in the last novel of the Cycle, U'sina, 
do the action and plot become somewhat 
more complex and impersonal, as they 
deal chiefly with the struggle for suprem- 
acy between two rival usinas. 

There are no great figures, and while 
the novels have a social theme they barely 
suggest a social thesis. In its portrayal of 
plantation society the author’s narrative 
hints rather than states his own social 
concepts. His primary objective in the 
description of Northeastern society was 
to do as a novelist what Gilberto Freyre 
was doing as a sociologist. Writing in 1926 
Lins do Régo expressed the belief that 
literature lost in human vitality and real- 
ism to the extent that it attempted to 
convey a message. Novels with a message, 
he said, are obsolete, belong to another 
era.'® He is concerned chiefly with the im- 
pact of the changing social environment 
on the daily lives of the characters he 
portrays. The social environment he de- 
scribes, however, is not confined to the 
effects of industrialization. It reflects 
more broadly the spiritual vacuum caused 
by the secularization of thought in our 
age, the conflict between reason and 
faith, the imprisonment of the intellect 
within the confines of a material world. 
Unlike other contemporary Brazilian 
writers on social themes who have fully 
accepted a materialistic interpretation of 
the age in which we live and find such an 
interpretation the most advanced out- 
post of our civilization, Lins do Régo 
shows in his writings the despair of one 
who is caught against his will in the center 
of this materialism. Everything in his 
heart opposes the seemingly irresistible 
influence of material forces on human 
destiny. He would like to arrest the 
march, but the new society of which he 
is & part seems to give him no point of 
leverage. His heart can no more accept 
the future than his intellect the past. 

It is nevertheless to the security of the 
past that his eyes turn and to him the 
struggle between the humble bangué and 
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the mighty usina represents essentially 
the destruction of spiritual values by a 
powerful, soulless force. It is in this way 
that he presents the decadence and ruin 
of rural life. While socially he is a writer 
of the right, longing for the restoration of 
tradition, he does not paint the life of the 
plantation with rosy colors. His novels 
describe with somber realism the luckless 
negroes, the sufferings, superstitions, and 
customs of the humble plantation people. 
His portrayals, whether of individuals or 
social types, are human rather than ideo- 
logical. He presents no social solutions. 
His consciousness is that of life rather 
than of class. 

As a regionalist Lins do Régo uses folk- 
lore extensively to give local color to his 
novels. This folklore includes children’s 
stories and games, and the festivals, songs, 
and superstitions of the Northeast. Fre- 
quently the social theme recedes into the 
background as the narrative becomes con- 
cerned primarily with the description of 
local mores. In O Moleque Ricardo he gives 
a particularly memorable and colorful 
picture of carnival in Recife among the 
working classes. 

Although carnival is of course a nation- 
wide festivity, its Brazilian form had its 
origins in the Northeast. In O Moleque 
Ricardo even the workers interrupt their 
activities in the sharp labor strife to de- 
vote their entire energies to the celebra- 
tion of carnival. The author conveys with 
genuine feeling the pride and enthusiasm 
of the workers and their families in the 
organization of a carnival club, the sac- 
rifices they must make all year to buy 
costumes that will do justice to their 
club, which to them is the culmination of 
their dreams."! 

The characters of the Cycle novels have 
special significance for several reasons. 
It is mainly their actions that convey the 
picture of life in the Northeast, and in 
many instances the characters symbolize 
the country’s culture. In several of the 
novels, too, the author makes the main 
character the vehicle for his own ideas. 
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Lins do Régo’s characters may be divided 
into two broad categories, individuals and 
types. 

In several instances he gives individu- 
ality to his characters by treating them 
psychologically. Indeed, it is in this way 
that he develops the chief character in 
three of the Cycle novels. Carlos, who rep- 
resents the author and narrates the story 
in these three novels, is one of the most 
life-like and meaningful figures. From the 
moment he first appears as a little boy in 
Menino de engenho to the time when, as a 
young man out of college, he is forced to 
sell the plantation he inherited from his 
grandfather he reveals himself as an ex- 
treme introvert, magnifying with a mor- 
bid intensity the shadows of his inner 
world. The author expresses with poign- 
ant realism and poetic understanding 
Carlos’ anxiety and fear of death, his 
agonizing feeling of inadequacy in a world 
he deems hostile, his conflict between 
reason and faith, and above all the shame 
he feels in his inability and unwillingness 
to face the challenge of life. At the age of 
four Carlos had virtually seen his mother 
killed by his father, a psychopath who 
was afterwards confined in an insane 
asylum. This tragedy left an indelible 
impression on the young boy’s mind; its 
memory kept rising from the depths of 
his subconscious through the slightest 
incidents and most subtle thought asso- 
ciations. It is interesting to note that the 
author lost his own mother when he was 
eight months old and that his father left 
him immediately afterwards in the care 
of his grandfather and aunts and went to 
live on another plantation." 

Carlos is the socially displaced descend- 
ant of the powerful Northeastern sugar 
cane planter, but he is also something 
more. He is the intellectual personificea- 
tion of an age of anxiety, an age in which 
the intellect struggles to regain a new 
faith to fill the vacuum left by the dis- 
appearance of traditional concepts of life. 
Carlos represents the negative aspect of 
this struggle. When he is confronted with 
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a difficult situation the idea of escape is 
more powerful than that of meeting the 
challenge, and one feels the underlying 
cause to be the absence of a purpose in 
life. As a young boy, unable to endure the 
taunting of his schoolmates and the feel- 
ing that he is a misfit, he ends his stay at 
a provincial boarding school by running 
away. Back on the plantation from col- 
lege he is again and again obsessed by the 
idea of escape. Having inherited the plan- 
tation from his powerful grandfather, in 
whose footsteps he wishes to follow, he 
lacks the necessary decisiveness and self- 
confidence to carry on the tasks of a senhor 
de engenho. Despite his pathetic efforts he 
fails to bolster his sel’-confidence. “O que 
me faltava,”’ he says, ‘era o meu ambiente 
natural, N&o nascera para dirigir coisa 
nenhuma. Podia ser bem feliz por outros 

The hero’s inability to adapt himself to 
plantation life, the boredom of his vege- 
tating existence, his corroding obsession 
with the idea of escape and his impotence 
to carry it out are impressed upon the 
reader in a grotesque and symbolic 
episode. Carlos had a horror of flies, which 
plagued the whole household. 


A casa estava cheia delas que chega zuniam na 
cozinha, como enxame de abelhas. Tran- 
cava-me no quarto fugindo do aperreio, 
matando-as com jornais. Cobria-me na rede e 
com pouco mais l4 vinha uma, passando pelo 
meu nariz. quando tocava, um calafrio 
percorria-me da cabega aos pés. Trancava os 
meus objetos de uso na cOmoda, para que nio 
tocassem neles. Dia da hora se iriam, sem nin- 
guem mandar. A estrebaria porem estava ali 
perto para mandar outras e encher as fileiras 
daquele exéreito invencivel. Botava papéis com 
breu para aprisiond-las. Ficava atento As 
manobras que faziam para morrer. Era a dnica 
coisa que me seduzia alf: aquele espetdculo 
miseravel, ver o suicidio das moscas. Andavam 
por cima do papel estendido com outras ja 
pregadas no breu. Davam uma volta por fora 
e quando vinham era de uma vez para se des- 
gracar. Parecia que elas fugiam como se 
quisessem criar coragem. avangavam para o 
precipicio. As asas batiam por algum tempo e 
outras voltavam para repetir a faganha. (pp. 
38-39) 
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Incapable of consciously exercising the 
slightest control over his destiny, Carlos 
reaches the point where his thoughts 
hover about the idea of death. Only the 
force of circumstances finally tears him 
away from the plantation, and he carries 
with him the full awareness of this 
ultimate defeat. 

Muleque Ricardo is the only other 
major character whom the author treats 
psychologically. In this instance, how- 
ever, the author is not as successful as he 
is with Carlos. The characterisation here 
is at times contradictory, and Ricardo is 
not always a plausible personality. He is 
portrayed as 4 warmhearted and generous 
person with an instinctive sympathy for 
the sufferings of others and a sense of 
solidarity with his fellow workers. But 
he does not always act and think like a 
person who has just left the plantation 
where he has lived under conditions of 
serfdom. His morbid outlook seems un- 
natural in such a person and is frequently 
not justified by the course of events. On 
many occasions he is inappropriately em- 
ployed as a vehicle for the author’s own 
ideas and in fact reminds the reader more 
of Carlos in Bangué than of a former 
plantation houseboy. 

In contrast with the hero some of the 
minor characters in O Moleque Ricardo are 
quite real. There is an inner harmony be- 
tween their actions and emotions and 
their background. Ricardo’s last em- 
ployer, the owner of a neighborhood 
bakery and grocery store in Recife, stands 
out, for instance, as a very real person in 
his day to day preoccupation with the 
conduct of his small business, his rela- 
tions with his employees, and his views 
of the labor strife. The relationship be- 
tween him and his wife is particularly 
well drawn. His attitude toward her com- 
bines selfishness and dependence with 
genuine affection. Despite his love affairs 
with other women and the fact that his 
business stood above all else, his affection 
for his wife is convincingly brought out 
in her last illness and in his grief at her 
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death. The same realism is evidenced in 
the brief but lucid characterization of one 
of Ricardo’s working companions who 
took up enthusiastically the ery of prole- 
tarian revolt and became its victim. The 
reader is made to feel the compelling 
force of this worker’s utopian concept of 
social justice, for the attainment of which 
he sacrifices his life. 

The characters in the Sugar Cane Cycle 
who have appealed the most to the 
Brazilian reader are those who represent 
Northeastern types. The reason for this 
wide appeal is not only that they are as 
a rule well drawn but also that they stand 
out as easily recognized symbols of the 
country’s way of life. In this respect the 
most outstanding of Lins do Régo’s 
characters is Colonel José Paulino in 
Menino de engenho, who typifies the pa- 
triarchal outlook of the senhor de engenho 
and rules over his domain with the au- 
thority of a feudal lord. But many other 
types appear in the Cycle novels. Though 
more humble, they are equally representa- 
tive of the old Northeastern society. 
Among these are Galdina, Totonha, 
Abilio, and Maciel. 

Galdina represents the black mammy. 
On the Santa Rosa plantation she was 
not treated like a servant but rather like 
a member of the planter’s family.'® 
Totonha, an old negro woman who 
stopped occasionally at the Santa Rosa, 
is typical of the many such women who 
went from plantation to plantation telling 
fairy stories to the children of the casa 
grande. In her stories plot and action were 
conventional, but she changed the back- 
ground and characters to conform with 
local places and familiar types of people. 
The kingdoms she described were like 
fabulous plantations. The Paraiba River 
and the local Rolo woods were the places 
where her characters dwelled, and her 
Bluebeard was a senhor de engenho from 
Pernambuco (pp. 61-62). 

In Abilio, who appears in O Moleque 
Ricardo, Lins do Régo has given a vivid 
and fascinating picture of the regional 
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frontier environment where the law did 
not always prevail. His job was to protect 
his master’s life and interests and in this 
task he would not shrink from killing 
another man. Abilio was basically an 
honorable and forthright person, but to 
him the law was an abstract and distant 
concept devoid of substance. In keeping 
with his own sense of ethics he did not 
hesitate to take the law into his own 
hands to punish a personal offense or to 
detend the life and property of his em- 
ployer (pp. 141-144, 164). In Dotdinho 
one of the author’s best drawn types is 
Maciel, the rural school teacher, notori- 
ous for his emphasis on discipline and 
ignorance of child psychology. Despite 
the fact that the law prohibited corporal 
punishment in the schools, Maciel ac- 
cepted no student unless the parents al- 
lowed him a free hand in discipline. For 
the slightest offense he would whack the 
palms of his pupils’ hands with a wooden 
paddle.'* 

While these characters are predom- 
inantly types, many of them possess also 
an individuality ef their own. They are 
not mere caricatures but rather living 
persons who together with the essential 
characteristics of the types they repre- 
sent have their own particular idiosyn- 
cracies and motivations. 

The unity of the Sugar Cane Cycle as a 
whole is based on the chronological se- 
quence of events. The author uses a 
simple framing device for each novel, 
opening the action with the entrance of 
the main character on the stage and clos- 
ing with his departure. In Menino de 
engenho, for instance, the novel opens 
when Carlinhos is brought to the planta- 
tion by his uncle and ends as he leaves 
for the boarding school of Our Lady of 
Carmel. His entrance into this school and 
escape from it serve as the beginning and 
ending respectively of the next novel in 
the series, Doidinho. In O Moleque Ricardo 
the action starts as the hero abandons the 
plantation and ends as he is deported to 
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the island of Fernando de Noronha. In 
Bangué the return of Carlos de Melo to 
the Santa Rosa from college opens the 
novel, which ends when he leaves the 
plantation after selling it to his uncle. 
Similarly, Usina begins with the return 
of muleque Ricardo to the Santa Rosa 
and ends immediately after his death. 
This framing mechanism is effective in 
linking the novels in a natural order. 

At times the unity of the Sugar Cane 
Cycle is seriously marred by the incon- 
gruity of the subject matter. The most 
conspicuous of these instances is the first 
part of Usina, “The Return,” in which 
the author describes at great length the 
homosexual experiences of the prisoners 
in the island of Fernando de Noronha. 
The return of muleque Rieardo to the 
Santa Rosa is well justified as a device to 
open the novel, but his life among the 
prisoners as described by the author is 
completely irrelevant to the main story. 
With the exception of Ricardo’s actual 
return to the sugar cane lands there is in 
fact no other link between this first part 
of Usina and the rest of the novel. 

Indeed one of the main faults in the 
Cycle novels, one that frequently jars the 
reader, is the author’s overemphasis, and 
at times even bad taste, in treating sexual 
matters. This defect detracts much from 
the seriousness of his work and mars its 
beauty. Sometimes the author gives the 
impression of reveling in sexual details. 

ixtra-marital relations were common 
in the plantation society among the lower 
classes and between the white masters 
and the negro or mulatto women, an as- 
pect of plantation life that had its roots 
in the social structure itself. The author 
makes use of this background chiefly as a 
framework for his sexual themes. While 
his purpose is in part to dramatize the 
brutalizing effects of sexual promiscuity 
and the boredom, spiritual emptiness, and 
monotony of everyday life on the planta- 
tion, his main objective is to develop 
psychologically the concept prevalent 
among the plantation men that sexual 
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relations meant an assertion of their man- 
liness. In the novels this concept often 
stands for man’s continuous struggle for 
the achievement of self-confidence. 

This idea can be traced in the develop- 
ment of Carlos, the central figure in the 
Cycle novels. Menino de engenho provides 
the background by showing how ingrained 
in the minds of the plantation boys was 
the idea that the way to assert their man- 
liness lay in sexual relations. They vied 
with one another in the description of real 
or imaginary sexual experiences. When 
Carlinhos, the young hero of the novel, 
contracted a venereal disease at a pre- 
cocious age, he became the object of much 
admiration among those boys and men 
who knew of the incident. In Bangué the 
author emphasizes the psychological 
manifestation of this notion in the actions 
of the same Carlinhos, now a young man 
back on the plantation after his college 
graduation. Carlos views his inability to 
adapt himself to plantation life in the 
image of his grandfather as a lack of man- 
liness. Days follow one another in inter- 
minable monotony. With every day that 
passes his sense of failure deepens, and his 
promiscuous and largely animalistic sex- 
ual relations with negro girls on the plan- 
tation are like acts of desperation, at- 
tempts to prove to himself that he is still 
aman. A brief love affair with the wife of 
one of his cousins, who comes from the 
city to spend some time on the planta- 
tion, seems for a moment to renew his 
confidence in life. But when she resumes 
her married life as if nothing had hap- 
pened, Carlos is undone. He walks from 
the house and takes the first plantation 
woman he comes upon. When all else is 
gone, when he has completely lost his 
self-respect, when the monotony and 
frustration of plantation life have cor- 
roded the thin coat of civilization, the 
idea that man can assert himself through 
the sexual act, an idea that lay dormant 
in his subconscious since early boyhood, 
returns in all its primitive force to con- 
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summate the disintegration of the hero’s 
personality. 

With the publication of his first novel 
Lins do Régo established his reputation 
as a gifted story-teller. His narrative is 
at its best characterized by its graphic 
quality, colorful local idioms, and vigor 
of style. The sentences are short and 
simple in construction. In their concise- 
ness they carry a power of expression 
that makes it possible to create rapidly 
a desired effect, whether it be a dramatic 
climax, a state of mind, a picture of plan- 
tation or city life, the description of some 
natural phenomenon, or a characteriza- 
tion. 

Lins do Régo’s talent is shown also in 
the variety of methods he employs to 
achieve dramatic effect. Sometimes his 
narrative flows at an even pace without 
any indication of a climax. The narrative 
seems complete in itself. Its pace remains 
unchanged to almost the very end. Yet 
all along the right kind of atmosphere is 
being created for the climax which comes 
with the suddenness of a thunderstorm. 

The account in Bangué of the rela- 
tionship between Carlos de Melo and his 
grandfather, Colonel José Paulino, is a 
good illustration of this manner of drama- 
tization. Carlos, who has just returned to 
the plantation from college, is deeply 
aware of his grandfather's desire to make 
him a planter in the old style. Both by 
temperament and education, however, he 
feels unable to cope with plantation life. 
He lives tormented by the conviction 
that his grandfather’s apparent coolness 
toward him is motivated by his failure 
as a planter. While in the reader’s mind 
there is never the slightest doubt about 
the deep love these two men have for each 
other, the undemonstrative nature of 
Colonel José Paulino seems to preclude 
the communication of this affection. For 
Carlos the only way to escape his spiritual 
anguish is to leave the plantation. Ac- 
cordingly, he tries to get a job as an 
attorney at law. The sudden climax comes 
when the news arrives that Carlos is being 
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offered the job he sought. Colonel José 
Paulino, a towering and venerable per- 
personality, for whom all outward ex- 
pression of emotion is unnatural, is on 
this occasion unable to repress the love 
he so deeply feels for his grandson. His 
eyes fill with tears. At that moment the 
barrier that has stood for so long between 
the two men breaks down. Impulsively, 
“como se ja tivesse feito aquilo muitas 
vezes,”’ says Carlos, “tomei-lhe as méos e 
chorei sobre elas como menino. ‘VA se 
quiser. VA se quiser,’’’ the grandfather 
said in his brusque manner. “‘Estou para 
morrer. Queria ao menos que ficasse um 
aqui até o fim.’ FE levantou-se da mesa 
com o cacete batendo no chao. Chegou 
na janela, gritando para um sujeito gue 
passava na estrada,’’!? 

Sometimes it is after the narrative has 
moved swiftly to a climax that the im- 
pact of a deeply stirring incident is felt in 
all its intensity. It is like the calm after- 
math of a violent storm whose full force 
is expressed by the ruins it has‘ left. O 
Moleque Rwardo offers a good example. 
A number of workers in Recife, who have 
unsuspectingly placed their trust in an 
unscrupulous politician, interested pri- 
marily in promoting his personal ambi- 
tions, are led by him into a violent labor 
strike. In punishment of their participa- 
tion they are sent into exile. It is, how- 
ever, after the city has returned to the 
peace and monotony of its ordinary life 
and after the workers have sailed away 
that the full significance of their tragedy 
is brought to the fore. The African chant, 
sung in the calm of the night on the docks, 
embodies in the extreme simplicity of 
its words and its sad and monotonous 
rhythm the essence of the workers’ 
tragedy in a world where they are the 
outcasts (pp. 282-283). 

At other times the author creates a 
particular mood through the evocative 
power of an image. This is one of the 
devices he employs in Carlos’ description 
of his grandfather’s dying plantation. 
“QO catavento, no patio, batia com uma 
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regularidade de relogio,”’ says Carlos, “e 
aquela melopéia de cano batendo no 
outro falava mais alto que tudo” (Bangué, 
p. 24). In this single sentence the reader 
feels the full poignancy of the approach- 
ing end. Each sound from the weather- 
vane marks simultaneously the inevitable 
passage of time and the ebbing away of 
life. 

Sometimes emotional intensity and 
stark realism are conveyed mainly by the 
simplicity of style and economy of ex- 
pression. This is the case in Carlos’ de- 
scription of the death and burial of his 
grandfather. The passage ends with 
Carlos’ account of the burial. “O padre 
fazia o sinal da cruz. A chuva fina néo 
cessara de vez. Ouvi batuque de pds de 
pedreiro e a queda do caixféo no fundo da 
terra. ‘Tinham plantado meu 
(p. 215). 

The tone of realism that underlies the 
writings of Lins do Régo is enhanced by 
the unity he establishes between physical 
environment and social climate. As a rule 
he is not distracted by pure description of 
physical background. Rather the physical 
background is interwoven in the story it- 
self and is inseparable from the human 
drama. In the author’s picture of city life 
among the working classes, for example, 
the reader gains a vivid picture of the 
slums in which they live more through 
their actions and feelings than through 
the author’s actual description. In one 
scene where a worker dies of consumption 
in his hovel amidst extreme poverty, his 
hopes for attaining a decent standard of 
life for himself and his family having been 
torn away one by one, it is mainly through 
that worker's agony and degradation that 
the reader perceives that environment 
with all its impact on the dignity of man 
as an individual and on society as a 
whole." 

Unfortunately, the Sugar Cane Cyele, 
particularly O Moleque Ricardo and 
Usina, is often marred as a work of art by 
the author’s lack of discipline. This fault 
is apparent in his overuse of repetition. 
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Although he knows how to use repetition 
effectively, sometimes the intended effect 
is lost when he abuses this device. Then 
the flow of the story is interrupted and the 
narrative tends to become monotonous, 
a monotony that is the more noticeable 
because of the brevity and simple con- 
struction of the sentences. The descrip- 
tion in Usina, for instance, of the unhappy 
domestic life of Dr. Juca’s wife, Dona 
Dondon, loses all significance as a result 
of the author’s lengthy and repetitious 
exposition. 

At times the intended impact of a situ- 
ation is completely lost through an excess 
of melodrama. The reader has the im- 
pression on such occasions that the fault 
stems fundamentally from the author’s 
inability to assimilate a situation that 
lies outside the orbit of his experience. 
This is the conclusion one reaches from 
the author’s description of events like the 
meeting between muleque Ricardo and 
his brother after a long absence’® and the 
death of a worker as the result of a fall 
into the usina’s mill (pp. 249-250). 

Despite its faults the Sugar Cane Cycle 
stands out as a convincing and warm 
portrayal of life in the sugar cane lands 
of the Northeast. A descriptive rather 
than analytical writer, Lins do Régo pre- 
sents this picture more through sensorv 
than intellectual observation. The lan- 
guage is that of the spoken word, a 
quality that brings the reader close to 
the action as if he were seeing a play on 
the stage. But above all what makes the 
story live is that it is told with great 
human feeling for the suffering and hap- 
piness of both the mighty and humble 
people the author portrays. This warmth 
combines with the directness, vigor, and 
freshness of his approach to create an 
evocative power that transcends the nar- 
ration of events. It is because the Sugar 
Cane Cycle has so feelingly condensed in 
its pages the essence of a period of social 
upheaval that it stands high in contem- 
porary Brazilian letters. 


Lins po Rfeo’s “Sucgar Cane Cycie” 
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The popular legend that Spanish 
pronunciation is “easy” is probably 
responsible for widespread neglect of the 
subject of Spanish phonetics and for a 
good deal of misinformation. The con- 
trast with the situation for French is 
sharp: “everyone knows” that French is 
“hard to pronounce,” and teachers and 
students generally report that pronuncia- 
tion is one of the big problems in learning 
French. 

This difference in attitude is, I believe, 
not justified by the facts, but can be 
attributed to two causes. First, Spanish 
has a good, phonetic spelling system, 
whereas French has almost as poor a one 
as English. This fact would perhaps not 
confuse the issue were it not that our 
traditional school folk-ways lead us aetu- 
ally to confuse sounds (acoustic events) 
and letters (marks on paper). We confuse 
the relatively simple problem of learning 
to identify spellings with sounds, with 
the relatively difficult problem of learn- 
ing to produce the sounds of a new lan- 
guage and to apprehend them as a pho- 
nemic system.! 

The second reason for the difference in 
popular belief as to ease of pronouncing 
French and Spanish is, I believe, a dif- 
ference in the way English speakers hear 
the two foreign languages; and this in 
turn results less from a difference in the 
degree to which each phonetic system 
differs from the English than from a 
difference in the ways in which they differ. 
French has many sounds which are not 
in the English repertory —at least not at 
all prominently—while Spanish has few 
sounds which strike our ears as something 
new. But the distribution of these Span- 
ish sounds, and especially the way in 
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which the sounds of careful speech differ 
from those of careless speech are vastly 
different in Spanish and English. The 
result is a deceptive similarity; and de- 
ceptive similarity is often a greater 
obstacle to understanding than an ob- 
vious difference. 

In answer to the need for more teaching 
materials on Spanish pronunciation, there 
have recently appeared two small but 
carefully worked out manuals: Ernest F. 
Haden, How to Pronounce Spanish (New 
York: Holt, 1953. 39 pp. $1.00)*; and 
R. 8. Boggs, Spanish Pronunciation Exer- 
cises (New York: Latin American Insti- 
tute Press, 1954. 78 pp. $1.00). These 
two books, both written by competent 
men in the field, with approximately the 
same end in view, differ so strikingly that 
one is led to ask two basic questions: first, 
what phonetic information should be 
given to the learner of a foreign language 
and why; second, what are the phonetic 
facts? 

Now although Spanish phonetics has 
received less widespread attention than 
French, for example, we are fortunate in 
having two such admirable treasure 
houses of information as the two man- 
uals of Tomds Navarro (Tom4s): Manual 
de pronunciacién espanola (Madrid, 4th 
edition, 1932) and Manual de entonacién 
espatiola (New York, 2nd edition, 1948). 
They combine scientifically accurate data 
(pre-structuralist, it is true, but this is 
not necessarily a flaw) with a constant, 
perceptive awareness of a pedagogical 
purpose. These manuals provide us with 
a definite standard with which we can 
conveniently compare other descriptions 
of Spanish phonetics. Navarro explicitly 
takes the Castilian of cultured madriletios 
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as his standard, but also shows how other 
dialects differ from this standard one. It 
is useful, then, to note where others differ 
from Navarro’s standard, and to seek for 
an explanation of the differences. 

The observations which follow are 
offered in the hope that a fairly detailed 
comparison of Boggs’s and Haden’s man- 
uals with each other and with Navarro 
may shed some light on the two basic 
questions mentioned above: what infor- 
mation is most useful to the learner, and 
what are the facts. The comparison and 
criticism, then, is primarily a device for 
focussing on questions of principle in the 
teaching of phonetics. 


1. General Plan and Method 


Organization. Boggs’s Spanish Pronunei- 
tion Exercises (hereafter referred to as 
Boggs) consists of 32 units identical in 
organization. Each is based on one speech 
sound. Each gives a description of the 
sound and its articulation, and then ex- 
ercises: syllables containing the sound, 
words containing the sound in various 
positions, words contrasting the sound 
with others, a Spanish proverb in which 
it appears prominently, a series of dis- 
connected sentences illustrating it, and 
finally a series of dialog sentences also 
stressing the sound. 

Haden’s How to Pronounce Spanish 
(hereafter referred to as Haden) consists 
of only three units based on a total of 
eight model sentences (two to unit one, 
three each to the other two units), each 
built up from a single phrase by repeti- 
tions, one more phrase being added each 
time. This is the drill technique used in 
the companion volume from the same 
publisher a few years ago: Introduction to 
French Speech Halits by Pierre Delattre. 
Each unit also contains a series of ques- 
tions using only the words of the model 
sentences and eliciting answers which are 
the model sentences or parts thereof. Fach 
unit is preceded by a description of all 
speech sounds contained in it, in the order 
of occurrence, and each model sentence 
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or sentence fragment has its intonation 
described in terms of a simple five-point 
notation. A 10-inch LP phonograph ree- 
ord accompanies the text. 

Intonation. In his Foreword, Boggs 
speaks of “giving the driller opportunity 
to practice the rhythms and musical rise 
and fall of the voice in word groups as 
they occur in natural living speech...” 
But this is the only mention, in the 
entire text, of accent, rhythm, or intona- 
tion. Should we assume that proper 
intonation will come automatically? That 
would be an error, since much of intona- 
tion is a part of the peculiar nature of 
each particular language, and must be 
learned just as the sounds, vocabulary, 
and grammar are learned. Navarro’s 
remarks on this are worth reading, in the 
Manual de pronunciacién (hereafter re- 
ferred to as Navarro Pron.), §181, and 
the Manual de entonacién espanola (here- 
after referred to as Navarro Pnt.), §1. 
Or does Boggs imply that his book 
should be used only with a teacher to 
give this information? If so, one may ask 
how many American teachers of Spanish 
can be relied on either to produce good 
native intonations or to have enough in- 
formation to give the needed advice 
without a textbook. Many, to be sure; 
but probably fewer than are competent 
in other aspects of phonetics—about 
which Boggs does give information, 

Haden, on the other hand, presents a 
condensed version of Navarro’s method 
of describing intonation. In a two-page 
introductory section he describes the 
general nature of Spanish intonational 
patterns in terms of Navarro’s five-tone 
system, and demonstrates the patterns 
for short declarative sentences and ques- 
tions. The drawback is that with only 
eight model sentences we can get only an 
extremely fragmentary picture: hardly 
enough to enable the learner to make 
good guesses in most ordinary situations. 
The answer, of course, is that in a small 
introductory book we can not expect to 
find all the information given in Navarro 
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Ent. Still, one might wish for a book 
containing models and exercises in greater 
variety (of the scope of Boggs, for ex- 
ample) in which Haden’s approach to 
intonation were included. It would still 
not be a very large book, but would be 
much more informative than either of 
these. 

Speech Sounds. The two books differ 
markedly in the way they present and 
describe Spanish sounds. It may prove 
useful to explore some implications of 
these differences. Boggs identifies each 
sound by a phonetic symbol, describes 
its articulation in non-technical language, 
starting with the nearest English sound 
and showing how to modify this to pro- 
duce the Spanish one, and finally tells 
how the sound is spelled in Spanish. 
Haden, on the contrary, gives the con- 
ventional cross-section articulatory dia- 
gram together with a brief technical 
description (e.g. “half-low front spread 
vowel; tense and short’’), and refuses to 
identify the sound in terms of any English 
sound, any phonetic symbol (there are 
none in the book) or even the spelling of 
the word in which it occurs in the text. 
Each sound is numbered, so that it can 
be referred to by code number. The 
implied reasons for this procedure are, I 
suppose, clear enough. The learner must 
not associate his established phonetic 
habits with the new language; hence we 
must avoid letters of any familiar form, 
whether in Spanish spellings or in pho- 
netic symbols, because they would remind 
him of his native habits. Further, it is 
stated in the Preface that the learner 
must focus upon the activity of articula- 
tion rather than on the resultant sounds 
(page 4). Hence the importance of the 
diagrams. It is also stated that ‘“‘no refer- 
ence to the student's native language and 
its articulations is appropriate here. For 
even if some articulations of his language 
are similar in Spanish, they pattern dif- 
ferently in relation to other articulations.” 
True, but non sequitur. Furthermore, I 
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believe there is room for doubt about the 
whole structure. 

The problem is one of the psychological 
processes involved in language use and 
language learning. Surely Haden is right 
in stressing the importance of our habits 
which reflect the phonemic system of our 
native language. But one may doubt that 
our habit patterns can be outwitted by 
any such subterfuge as this. What is 
likely to happen in the learner’s mind? 
First, before he can say a word of Span- 
ish, he must master a complicated set of 
technical terms and concepts. This must 
come first, for on page 7 Haden explicitly 
states that we begin by drilling these 
articulations “only until accuracy has 
been achieved” (read instead: ‘only until 
the millenium’’?), then proceed to syl- 
lables and then to words of Unit One. 
Now our hypothetical learner utters his 
first sound, with or without the help of 
a teacher. We assume he pronounces it 
correctly. (Let the reader try, to see if 
the assumption is reasonable: “voiced 
alveolar lateral; convex tongue surface in 
all syllabic positions’’.) He now hears 
what he has said. Enter his old friends, 
phonemic habit patterns, and he “says” 
to himself: “Oh, that’s 1; why didn’t they 
say so in the first place?” If the student 
is strongly enough motivated to put up 
with these seemingly unnecessary obsta- 
cles, he ends up with a series of his old 
phonemic friends and few new ones like 
“voiced bilabial fricative; lax and short.” 
Further, being visually minded like most 
people in our culture, he has had to pic- 
ture a spelling for each sound in order to 
conceptualize it well enough to remember 
anything about it. What spelling? Some 
weird thing derived from our English 
spelling “system.” 

This may seem a pessimistic picture. 
I do not believe so. It is a realistic one. 
Habits so deeply ingrained in our sub- 
conscious, and so ubiquitously operative, 
are not downed by pretending they do 
not exist. But if we recognize them and 
face them squarely we may put them to 
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work for us and thus avoid their uncon- 
scious interference. Is it not more promis- 
ing, then, to follow Boggs: start with 
English sound and carefully show how 
the new one differs. Then, since either 
Spanish spelling or some system of pho- 
netic symbols can be used to refer to 
sounds consistently, it will be helpful to 
use them at the beginning, before the 
learner has time to make association with 
English spellings. (How much patience it 
takes to undo the harm done when a 
student learns to think of cinco as begin- 
ning with the letters th!)If these remarks 
are justified, then, it would be desirable 
to have a manual containing the diagrams 
and even the technical terms of Haden 
for those who can and will use them 
(since the emphasis on the activity of 
articulation is desirable) but also the 
explicit cautions regarding the differences 
between Spanish and English sounds, as 
Boggs attempts to give them. 

Haden’s approach seems to imply a4 
perfectionist view which has many respect- 
able adherents, but which one may pos- 
sibly challenge on psychological grounds. 
The position seems to be that the beginner 
should be prevented from ever pronounc- 
ing any word less than perfectly; that 
perfection of pronunciation actually can 
be acquired at the start; and that if this 
is done then the native phonemic system 
has no chance to interfere. All this would 
seem to be based on an atomistic view of 
speech sounds, and on a mere association- 
ism for its psychology. Those who see 
phonemic systems as truly systematic 
rather than as sets of independent ele- 
ments will see that no phoneme is really 
acquired until the system as a whole is 
acquired. And concepts such as those of 
gestalt psychology suggest the possibility 
that mere association by repetition of 
native phonemes in foreign words may 
not do the harm we once supposed. The 
native phonemic system is so firmly en- 
trenched that a little more repetition 
won't affect it; and the learning of the 
phonemes of the new language does not 
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depend on mere repetition. It will come 
only as the whole system finally, and 
probably suddenly, ‘falls into place’’— 
soon for some people, discouragingly late 
for others. 

Does not each of these manuals have 
part of the truth? Actually, one might 
say that since Boggs takes the trouble to 
drill each sound in a variety of situations 
he is working effectively toward a feeling 
of sounds as system; and since Haden 
imbeds the sounds in general context as 
soon as they are learned, he is working 
toward a feeling of language as system. 
Both, of course, are valid; neither ex- 
cludes the other. A combination might 
be still better. 

Of less theoretical importance, though 
a practical nuisance in my opinion, is the 
fact that Boggs, instead of using one of 
the two conventional systems for Span- 
ish phonetic transcription (IPA symbols 
and Navarro’s) invents new ones; for 
example, -i- and -{- respectively symbol- 
ize the open and close varieties of 7, and 
the monstrosity -ii- symbolizes semivo- 
calic or semiconsonantal ¢ as well as 
consonantal y—of which more later. 

Phonemes. The two manuals differ 
markedly in their treatment of the vowel 
phonemes. Haden proceeds purely pho- 
nemically: one form for each of the five 
phonemes; no suggestion of allophonic 
variations. Boggs gives two allophones 
each of 7, e, o and u (only one form of a); 
and he nowhere suggests that the two 
are allophones of one phoneme. This dif- 
ference raises an interesting general ques- 
tion: what, if any, are the implications 
of structural phonemies for the teaching 
of pronunciation? The desired marriage 
of linguistics and psychology has not yet 
taken place to produce the answers. But 
one may speculate. I offer the following 
theoretical principles. First, every phoneme 
must be described separately; i.e. the mini- 
mum number of different sounds pre- 
sented will be the number of distinctive 
sounds. Presumably no one will question 
this. Second, where certain phonetic differ- 
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ences that are allophonic in language A 
correspond rather closely to phonetic differ- 
ences that are phonemic in language B, 
then we should (1) minimize or deny the 
existence of the differences for speakers of 
B learning A, but emphasize them for 
speakers of A learning B. Yo illustrate? 
A 
(Spanish) (English) 


li} | 
li! (pista)/ 


/i/ (seen) 


(win) 


In this case our principle would require 
us to present the /i/ phoneme of Spanish 
as a single thing for the English speaking 
learner of Spanish, minimizing or denying 
any allophonic differences: otherwise he 
will exaggerate them and put them on 
the level of his familiar phonemic differ- 
ences. While for the Spanish speaker 
learning English, we know in advance we 
shall have to work very hard to empha- 
size the distinction between seen and sin, 
between leave and live: otherwise he will 
hear no difference at all, great as it is 
phonetically, since he cannot easily con- 
ceive that such a phonemic difference 
could exist. | wonder if our experience as 
teachers of Spanish or English does not 
universally bear this out. 

There is one inconsistency in Boggs: 
although he does not separately present 
allophones of a, he gives an exercise 
where the student is to “show the slightly 
different sound of a between the first and 
second, and second and third columns” 
(p. 10). No hint as to what the differences 
are (presumably we have Navarro’s “a 
media”, “a palatal’ and “q@ velar’), and 
it is hard to see why a “slight difference” 
would be worth drilling but not worth 
describing. 

For the consonant phonemes the two 
manuals differ much less. Neither is sys- 
tematic in the way it presents the pho- 
nemes and allophones. Boggs gives sepa- 
rately the fricative and stop varieties of 
b, d, and g, with spelling-rules for identi- 
fying them. Of the other allophonic 
variations produced by assimilation, he 
mentions only the voicing of s (but does 
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not base any exercise on this) and the 
velarization of n (to which he does devote 
a special exercise). Haden likewise gives 
separately the stop and fricative allo- 
phones of b, d, g. In a short appendix he 
tells where the stop variety occurs (e.g. 
“No. 30: As a rule this sound occurs after 
4 pause or a nasal consonant [No. 18},” 
where “No. 30” is stop g, and “No. 18” 
is velar n). But since this remark is not 
associated with the fricative g, and since 
the learner presumably does not even 
know how the sound is spelled, we can 
searcely assume that Haden is working 
on a phoneme-construct. Haden selects 
the assimilations of the nasals for special 
treatment, giving the full list, except for 
palatalization of n before a palatal con- 
sonant (a wise Omission in my opinion). 
There is no recognition of any other assim- 
ilations, such as voicing. 

What would result if we attempted to 
apply to consonants the principle sug- 
gested above, which seemed to work so 
well for the vowels? Two examples will 
serve to test it: Spanish /n/, with two of 
its allophones: [n] + [D]; and Spanish 
/s/, with its two allophones [s] and |{z]. 
Here again we do meet the conditions 
stated: phonetic differences which are 
allophonic in Spanish correspond rather 
closely to phonetic differences which are 
phonemic in English. Should we, then, 
deny or minimize the differences, in 
teaching Spanish to English speakers? 
Spanish speakers trained only in their 
own tradition do exactly this. But many 
of us have found real disadvantages— 
epitomized by the confusion of the 
student who was told with great heat by 
a Spaniard that “{la ese es sjempre lo 
mizmo|”. The student who has been 
schooled to say [mismo] feels cheated 
when he finally hears the normal form of 
this word. Is there something wrong with 
the principle after all? 1 think there is. 
Perhaps we have tried too hard to make 
pedagogical language description scien- 
tific, when it must remain an art: percep- 
tive but arbitrary judgment has to enter 
in. I therefore propose the following 
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modification of the principle: If the pho- 
netic difference (1) is marked and is requ- 
larly observed, and if (2) it would not come 
automatically to the learner, then it must 
be taught even though it is not phonemic. 
For example the [n|-[p| distinction: this 
is marked (a purely subjective judgment) 
and is regularly observed in standard 
Spanish; will it come automatically to 
English speakers? Before velar stops it 
will, since the /n/ phoneme of English 
does not exist medially in these positions, 
and has been regularly replaced by the 
/p/ phoneme; but before the voiceless 
velar fricative as in un jardin, the velari- 
zation must be taught to English speak- 
ers, who otherwise will produce a front 
n (partly because of insufficient velariza- 
tion of the /x/). Hence we must teach 
the velar allophone of Spanish /n/. 
What about the voiced /s/? The first 
criterion is not satisfied: the difference 
is neither regularly observed nor quanti- 
tively great. The second criterion is sat- 
isfied: the English speaker will not auto- 
matically voice an /s/ before a voiced 
consonant. Do we fail to teach the voic- 
ing, then, because only one of the criteria 
is satisfied? Many will say so, and they 
may be right. I have never been satisfied 
with this answer. Again I fear we will 
have been too rigidly “scientifie.”’ In 
teaching the voicing of /s/ I am com- 
promising: the too strong /s/ is among 
the worst flaws of English-speaking 
learners of Spanish; if they voice it in 
the proper positions, the resulting weak- 
ness in articulation makes an acceptable 
pronunciation in Spanish, and it does not 
do any further harm to the /s/ in other 
circumstances. I am willing to wait a 
little longer for the /s/ phoneme to come 
real in their habit patterns. I may be 
wrong, but at least I am aware of what 
I am doing: it is a “calculated risk.” 


2. Problems of Factual Detail and Clarity 
of Statement 


If we accept the organization and the 
approach of the two manuals, there still 
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remain many questions as to accuracy of 
detail. And since some of the same ques- 
tions arise with respect to almost every 
textbook of Spanish that is published, it 
may be worthwhile to give some attention 
to these matters. 

Accent and Intonation. The rises and 
falls of tone in Spanish depend on the 
position of the first and last accented 
syllable of each word-group (Navarro’s 
grupo fonico). It is crucial, then, to iden- 
tify these accented syllables. So far as I 
know, the necessary information is not 
given in any Spanish text published in 
this country. All texts tell how to locate 
the accent within a polysyllabie word, but 
they do not deal with the accentuation 
of monosyllables or the relative accentua- 
tion of various kinds of -polysyllables. 
Navarro Pron. has a thorough discussion 
of the subject, and there are at least two 
cases where the English speaker will 
inevitably go wrong unless he is drilled 
in correct habits: all verb forms without 
exception (§166) and indefinite articles 
($170) are accented. Thus we get distine- 
tive accentual difference in the pairs 
escéjo :é8 céjo and hundia :iin dia. From 
this it follows that the intonation of the 
phrase “es muy rica’ is not 2-3-1, as 
given by Haden (pp. 11 and 19), but 3-1, 
starting on what Navarro calls the tono 
normal with the accented word es. One 
wonders whether the disagreement with 
Navarro is deliberate or inadvertent. 

Dialect. Both books properly limit 
themselves to a minimum of points of 
difference between Castilian and Spanish 
American pronunciation. To the usual 
observations on seseo and yetsmo, Haden 
adds a description of the difference be- 
tween Castilian s (apico-alveolar) and 
Spanish American s (predorsal alveolar). 
I do not know of the phonetic studies 
which establish a norm for Spanish Amer- 
ican. Navarro Pron. $106, says the pre- 
dorsal variety is used in “una gran parte 
de la América espafiola aunque con 
notables variantes entre unos pafses y 
otros.”’ Without much more information 
than this one would question the value 
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of Haden’s distinction. In the case of the 
seseo and yetsmo, Haden gives simple, 
clear directions for adopting one dialect 
or the other and using it consistently. In 
contrast, Boggs leaves the student com- 
pletely in the dark. After describing the 
pronunciation of /@/ he says “this is the 
pronunciation of Spanish ¢ before 7 or e, 
or z, though it is often pronounced like 
English s.”’ Palatal / receives the same 
treatment. The only conclusion the stu- 
dent is likely to draw from these state- 
ments is that it doesn’t really matter 
which way he pronounces. The fact is 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
maintain consistency in these respects, at 
least in any given milieu. 

Phonetic terminology. Haden is guilty 
of one inconsistency in terms. On page 9 
he uses and defines the term “prepalatal,”’ 
but in his descriptions of sounds he sub- 
stitutes “palatal.” “Prepalatal’’ is the 
better term. One further point: isn’t it 
time we stopped calling the nasals m and 
n “stops’’? Haden defines “stop” as 
“complete closure of the air passage,” 
which is what the term should mean, 
Don’t we confuse things by then apply- 
ing this term inappropriately to the 
nasals? This is, however, conventional. 
But what of Haden’s calling the # an 
“affricate’’? This may follow from calling 
n and m stops, but it is the reductio ad 
absurdum which should cause us to mend 
our ways. | propose the following classi- 
fication of “manners of articulation’’: di- 
verted (i.e. diverted from issuing through 
the center of the mouth: nasals and lat- 
erals); constricted (trills and fricatives) ; 
affricates; stops. These terms make sense 
in themselves and will lead us into no 
self-contradictions. 

Vowels. Boggs, by undertaking to pre- 
sent allophones, and to start by a com- 
parison of English sounds, has chosen a 
course with many more perils than 
Haden's. Not all of them are escaped. 
To describe Spanish @ as the a of father 
is useless. One can find right on the 
Eastern seaboard values of this vowel 
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ranging all the way from |x] to [9]. Some 
of my most troublesome student cases of 
mispronunciation of Spanish a have been 
people giving it the value of their vowel 
in father. Nor will the English word on do 
as a model for Spanish o. A large propor- 
tion of the speakers of General American 
pronounce this word fan] or [an]. Gone 
would have been a safer model, though 
no words of this class will do in some 
parts of the country (e.g. New England, 
where I happen to be). 

Boggs’s rules for determining the open 
variety of i, e, and u are incomplete. In 
all three cases it occurs before the sound 
/x/ in addition to those mentioned by 
Boggs (Navarro Pron. §§46, 52 and 62). 
Open e occurs in the diphthong ei (Na- 
varro 52), just as open o occurs in ot 
(given by Boggs). And open e does not 
occur, contrary to Boggs’s rule, in syl- 
lables that are closed by m, n, 8, d or z— 
statistically very important. 

Consonants. Both books have a number 
of statements that are either contrary to 
accepted teaching or else are poorly 
stated. Haden teaches that the letter r 
is the long rr phoneme when preconso- 
nantal as in hermana. This is certainly 
not the standard view (cf. Navarro Pron. 
$116). At best it is dialectal, and cer- 
tainly seems inappropriate in a text for 
the general student. He gives (pp. 37-38) 
elaborate directions for learning to pro- 
duce the rr, which seem unusual enough 
to warrant quoting in full: 


This requires the rather violent vibration of 
the tongue-tip against the gum-ridge (alveolar 
ridge). 

First Step: aim the tip of the tongue toward 
the alveolar ridge with only slight contact. 

Second Step: close the lips as for b—this 
makes it possible to build up considerable air 
pressure in the mouth. 

Third Step: explode the b and continue to 
foree the air out of the lungs, without inter- 
rupting the vocal vibration. If you are produc- 
ing a recognizable pitch or musical note, vocal 
vibration is occurring. 

Fourth Step: after practicing the preceding 
three steps several times, eliminate the lip 
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closure, making the voiced alveolar vibrant by 
itself. Keep it going for three or more taps. 


Let him who can, produce an rr by this 
means. I know of no alternative, however, 
except perhaps Boggs’s statements that 
the tongue functions like a streamer 
fluttering in the wind, and that children 
sometime use the sound to imitate the 
purr of a motor. When Boggs describes 
the single r, he would do well to add the 
fact that this sound is very close to the 
normal American d or ¢ of bidder or bitter. 
(Navarro himself makes this observation, 
$116, though he erroneously attributes 
the pronunciation to Englishmen as well 
as Americans.) 

There are a few pitfalls in the area of 
the stop consonants, which are not suc- 
cessfully avoided by Boggs: 

(1) De-aspiration of p. The statement 
given is: “Pronounce the p of English 
pea, eliminating a slight A often heard in 
English between the breaking of the lip 
contact for the p and the sounding of the 
ea, thus making the Spanish p sound 
almost like b.’’ The intention here is good, 
but the phonetically naive reader cannot 
tell whether he is being asked to make a 
sound “almost like b’”’ or being told that 
the proscribed h makes the English p 
sound almost like a b. So also for k and ¢. 
But suppose we assume the reader has 
understood. He is next directed to pro- 
nounce a series of words showing the 
difference in sound between p and b. But 
there has been no hint as to the nature 
of the difference: only the instruction to 
make the p sound like a b. 

(2) Articulation of the dentals. It is 
important that the English alveolar artic- 
ulation of ¢ and d be replaced by a dental 
articulation. But Boggs does not mention 
this. (Cf. the importance given the point 
by Navarro Pron. $98.) 

(3) The Spanish / is one of, the most 
difficult consonants for English speakers 
to pronounce acceptably, so that it 
hardly seems adequate to say: “Pro- 
nounce the / of English low. This is the 
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pronunciation of Spanish (Boggs p. 
62). Even if this were true, it blinks the 
problem that arises when the English 
speaker proceeds to pronounce the Eng- 
lish 1 of bell in the word el. 

(4) In distinguishing the varieties of b, 
d and g and the spellings of /r/ and /f/, 
Boggs uses the word “initial”? without 
definition: “. .. this is the pronunciation 
of Spanish d initial .. .”’ (p. 32); “Spanish 
rinitial .. .”’ (p. 62). Since the word “ini- 
tial’ has two entirely different meanings 
here, it is not accurate to use it this way. 
In the case of b, d and g, it means “phrase 
initial” or “after a pause,’’ describing a 
phonetic situation which determines an 
allophone. In the case of the r’s it means 
“word initial,” and does not describe a 
phonetic situation but rather an incon- 
sistency of spelling whereby the same 
letter serves for two different phonemes. 
Students have enough difficulty with 
these concepts without having loose ter- 
minology to make the job impossible. 

Semi-vowels, semi-consonants and y. Our 
arbitrary standard, Navarro Pron., dis- 
tinguishes semi-vowels [{j] [y] from semi- 
consonants [j| [w], and two forms of 
consonantal y from both of these. For 
example: 


j: veinte §48 
yu: causa §64 
y: ayer §120 


j: tierno §49 
w: cuatro §65 
¥: inyeccién §119 


Haden, however, apparently reduces them 
all to one ‘voiced palatal semiconsonant” 
(e.g. y in mayor, p. 14) and one “voiced 
velar rounded semiconsonant” (e.g. u in 
muy, p. 15). Boggs follows a less clear 
procedure. Under one symbol (the afore- 
mentioned -ii-) he places all the “palatal” 
sounds under consideration, and under 
another (-uwu-) he places all the “velar’’ 
ones. But in his deseription he distin- 
guishes three functions: semivowel when 
after a vowel, semiconsonant when before 
a vowel, and semi-vowel-followed-by- 
semiconsonant when between vowels. 
This is confusing on more than one 
point. Why, if the three sounds are differ- 
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ent, should they not have three separate 
symbols, as his allophones of some con- 
sonants, for example? Or if they are the 
same, then why speak of differences? But 
more serious is the difficulty with the 
statement that intervocalically we have 
semivowel plus semiconsonant, i.e. to say 
that ayer would be pronounced (using 
Navarro’s symbols) {aj-jér]. According to 
Navarro, the y is a single consonant, 
deseribed as fricative, and distinct from 
the semiconsonant. One wonders what 
evidence there is for the generality—or 
even the existence——of the pronunciation 
indicated by Boggs. 1, at least, have never 
either heard it or heard of it. 

There is a real problem here. The 
phonemic status of these sounds has not 
been conclusively described, to my knowl- 
edge. It may well be idle to distinguish 
the semivowel from the semiconsonant, 
since they are in complementary distribu- 
tion (they exist, by definition, only post- 
vocalically prevocalically respec- 
tively), and thus there is no obstacle to 
identifying them as one phoneme, Fur- 
thermore there seems to be no particular 
phonetic problem in their production by 
speakers of English, except that we need 
to learn to close the semivowel suffi- 
ciently. But the relation to the consonant 
cannot be passed off so easily. The fact 
is that the consonant y (as in ayer) is 
normally distinctly fricative in Spanish, 
ranging from very light friction in Mexico 
to a full [3)in Argentina; and that the 
English-speaking learner of Spanish will 
never learn to give this fricative quality 
as long as he identifies the consonant with 
his semiconsonant as in bien or the y of 
English yet. Still less would it ever occur 
to him to produce an affricate, almost as 
strong as the English one, in tnyecctén 
(normal in Spanish, ef. Navarro Pron. 
§119). Furthermore, although there seem 
to be unsolved problems as to phonemies 
here, would not any normal speaker of 
Spanish distinguish sharply between the 
semiconsonantal « of untén and what 
Navarro would call the affricate 9 of un 


yodo (though the phonetic surroundings 
are identical)? If so, then we must be 
dealing with two phonemes. It would ap- 
pear, then, that from both the phonemic 
and the practical pedagogical points of 
view we should make at least this dis- 
tinction. 


3. The Phonograph Record Accompanying 
Haden 


Making a record for this sort of manual 
is a real challenge, unusually well met by 
the two speakers on this record, who, 
unfortunately, are left anonymous. The 
principal problem arises from the fact 
that no speaker naturally conforms at all 
times to the norms of a simplified descrip- 
tion of the phonetics of his language, no 
matter how “pure’’ his speech may be. 
Yet the simplified description is justified 
by the needs of the learner, and its norms 
are accurate ones; if it is to be taught 
effectively, we must have models that do 
not confuse the student by excessive 
departures from the norms. The man and 
woman whose voices are heard both speak 
excellent, native Spanish, with pleasant 
voices and clear pronunciation; and they 
adapt themselves remarkably well to the 
demands of evenness and consistency. 
The following observations are offered, 
then, with the purpose of calling attention 
to some of the issues involved in produc- 
ing recordings of this kind. 

The woman speaker pronounces ‘es 
muy rica’’ with the intonation described 
by Navarro, rather than that of Haden. 
Similarly she follows the standard proce- 
dure of pronouncing /r/ rather than /F/ 
for preconsonantal r. The man is incon- 
sistent on this point; it would be interest- 
ing to know whether the inconsistency is 
characteristic of his dialect, or whether it 
is a result of trying to change his own 
habits to fit Haden’s prescription. 

In one respect the woman’s pronuncia- 
tion fails consistently to meet the desira- 
ble standard. She pronounces every word- 
final -n with a velar [p|, except where it 
is followed by an assimilating consonant. 
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Interestingly enough a following m does 
not cause assimilation, leaving unaffected 
the {p] in “gran médico.” This velariza- 
tion is, of course, a perfectly legitimate 
feature of some dialects; but it is not 
standard, and it is inconsistent with the 
information given by Haden. If one may 
be permitted a wholely personal reaction, 
I find the velar n particularly disagreeable 
when intervocalic, as in “querfan hacerlo” 
or “eran alumnos.”’ Other criticisms of the 
pronunciation seem distinctly minor, in 
comparison with this, yet even minor 
flaws or inconsistencies would be worth 
trying to eliminate. (1) Where the stand- 
ard pronunciation (as described by Na- 
varro, Pron. §§66, 165, 169) calls for 
“muy” to be regularly accented, and to be 
pronounced /mwi/, the woman speaker 
seldom accents it, and when she does 
accent it she shifts the syllabic nucleus to 
the u: /muj/.* (2) Her s is usually done 
to perfection, but on one or two occasions 
she drops it completely, which hardly fits 
the requirement of this record. Curiously 
enough, the man exaggerates his s to the 
point that it sounds at times quite for- 
eign—as though spoken by an English 
speaker. Presumably this is an overcor- 
rection. (3) The frequency of the glottal 
stop as a hiatus breaker between phonic 
groups in the woman’s speech is also 
rather curious, but not a serious flaw, as 
it is not very marked. 

Despite the large number of detailed 
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objections made to these two manuals, a 
negative over-all judgment is by no means 
intended. They are in many ways pio- 
neering books in a neglected field. They 
are both fine texts and deserve to be 
widely used. If each had some of the 
features of the other they would be still 
better. The criticisms have been made 
not so much for judging these books as 
for calling attention to theoretical ques- 
tions that should receive more general 
attention if we are to have still better 
textbooks in the field. 


NOTES 


1 Evidence for the confusion turns up in un- 
expected places. The recent Spanish textbook 
whose phonetic introduction begins with the 
statement ‘‘Spanish is a very phonetic lan- 
guage,’ if not thereby demonstrating the 
confusion, at least helps to perpetuate it. The 
most flagrant example I have met is the state- 
ment made in a French phonetics text some 
years ago to the effect that “the five vowels in 
English are represented in writing in more than 
240 ways’’—a statement that cannot possibly 
be interpreted to make sense as it stands. 

? Haden’s book was the subject of a brief note 
in Hispania, xxxvut (May 1954) 233, by Robert 
G. Mead, Jr.; the other volume has not been 
noted or reviewed in these pages. 

*For English I use a simple IPA notation, for 
Spanish, Navarro’s. [x] = allophones, /x/ = 
phonemes. 

*One should not give too much importance to 
the question of /mwi/ versus /muj/. Navarro 
recognizes the latter in the footnote to §66. 
My own experience in Mexico is that the word is 
almost universally /muj/ there. Still it might 
be preferable to stick to the “‘standard.”’ 


EL ORIGEN DE UNOS VERSOS DE “A ROOSEVELT” 


Luis Monauié6 
Mills College 


Con frecuencia se ha dicho que el 
poema “A Roosevelt” de Rubén Dario es 
una poesia surgida como un grito del 
alma ante la politica que ‘Teodoro 
Roosevelt representaba. El propio Dario 
afirmé, en efecto, en el “Prefacio” a 
Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905) que 
e808 versos eran “un clamor continental” ;! 
y més tarde afiadié: “En ‘A Roosevelt’ se 
preconizaba la solidaridad del alma 
hispanoamericana ante las posibles tenta- 
tivas imperialistas de los hombres del 
Norte.’”” Dada la fecha de la primera 
publicacién conocida del poema (en 
Pluma y Lépiz, de Santiago de Chile, el 
29 de mayo de 1904), parece més que 
probable que fuera resultado del efecto 
producido en la sensibilidad del poeta por 
los sucesos de Panamdé de noviembre de 
1903 y por el escdndalo causado con el 
rapidisimo concierto del Tratado Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla de dieciocho del mismo 
mes y afio relativo al Canal. Pero Dario 
era un artista demasiado consciente para 
permitir que la emocién que le impulsaba 
a expresarse en un poema fuera trasla- 
dada en bruto al papel, sin elevarla de la 
circunstancia al arte. No es esto negar ni 
la espontaneidad ni la rapidez en la 
ejecucién proverbiales de Dario, que 
diversos amigos suyos han consignado en 
sus recuerdos sobre él; pero estimo que 
precisamente en sus mejores poemas esa 
facilidad en la mecdnica de la ejecucién 
debfa ser resultado de una profunda 
elaboracién interior en la que entraban 
en juego con la emocién del momento 
todos los recursos mentales del poeta. El 
examen del origen—que hasta ahora no 
ha sido sefialado, que yo sepa—de unos 
versos de ‘A Roosevelt” (P. C., 702-703), 
permite comprobar la clase de elabora- 
cién a que me refiero. Son los famosisimos 
que dicen: 


Eres los Estados Unidos, 

eres el futuro invasor 

de la América ingenua que tiene sangre in- 
digena, 

que adn reza a Jesucristo y adn habla en 
espafiol. 


Los dos tiltimos parecen, a mi entender, 
adaptacion de una frase que Daric, gran 
lector y apasionado de la Republica del 
Plata, debié leer en las Bases y puntos de 
partida para la organizacién politica de la 
Repiblica Argentina (1852), de Juan 
Bautista Alberdi. Aparte de la edicién de 
Valparaiso, de 1852, o la de Besangon, 
de 1856, cuidadas por el autor mismo, 
Dario pudo leer las Bases en el volumen 
iii de los ocho de las Obras completas de 
Alberdi, publicadas en Buenos Aires, 
1886-87. Pudo también llamar su aten- 
ci6n sobre la figura de Alberdi el comienzo 
de la publicacién, precisamente durante 
los afios en que Dario residié en Buenos 
Aires (1893-98), de los Escritos péstumos 
de aquél, en dieciséis voltimenes, impresos 
entre 1895 y 1901. El respeto de Dario por 
el pensamiento de Alberdi puede com- 
probarse, por ejemplo, con una frase que 
le dedicé6 en un articulo: “En épocas 
pasadas, Paris albergé a notables per- 
sonalidades de la _ intelectualidad de 
nuestro continente. La figura més alta, 
indiscutiblemente, fué la de Alberdi”’ 
(O.C., 1, 168). Y que este rango se lo daba 
bien a sabiendas lo demuestra el hecho 
de que a renglén seguido mencionaba a 
otros hispanoamericanos que  habian 
residido en Paris, entre ellos personajes de 
tanta categoria como Esteban Bilbao y 
Juan Montalvo. 

He aqui las palabras de Alberdi que 
ahora nos interesan: “En América todo 
lo que no es europeo es bArbaro: no hay 
mas division que esta: 1° el indigena, es 
decir, el salvage; 2° el europeo, es decir, 
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“A Rooseve.r”’ 


nosotros los que hemos nacido en América 
y hablamos espatiol, los que creemos 
en Jesucristo y no en Pillan (dios de los 
indigenas) .* 

“Los que hemos nacido en América y 
hablamos espafiol, los que creemos en 
Jesucristo” son contrapuestos por el 
argentino al “indfgena,” al “salvage,” al 
“barbaro.” El centroamericano Dario 
tenfa conciencia en forma mucho menos 
negativa que Alberdi de la presencia 
india y africana en América. “;Hay en 
mi sangre alguna gota de sangre de 
Africa, o de indio chorotegua o nagran- 
dano?” se habia preguntado en las 
“Palabras liminares” a Prosas profanas 
(1896) (P.C., 594); y luego afirmé ya su 
“idiosincrasia calentada a sol de trépico 
en sangre mezclada de espafiol y chorotega 
o nagrandano” (0.C., xv, 205). Quizés 
por esto mismo la contraposicién alber- 
diana del indio y el hispanoamericano de 
origen europeo se transmuta en la mente 
de Dario en una fusién de los dos ele- 
mentos, en una América que conjunta- 
mente tiene sangre indigena, es cristiana 
y de lengua espafiola. 

Que Darfo era gran asimilador de sus 
lecturas ha sido demostrado numerosas 
veces; no hay m4s que ver, por ejemplo, 
los casos sefialados en la obra de Arturo 
Marasso Rocca, Rubén Darto y su crea- 
cién poética (Buenos Aires, 1946). Y al 
asimilar, al hacer suyos, los datos, las 
ideas 0 las palabras que le impresionaban, 
los re-creaba, poniéndolos al servicio de 
su propia sensibilidad o de sus propias 
necesidades expresivas en un momento 
dado. En los pasajes arriba citados vemos 
como el énfasis de Alberdi en lo barbaro, 
en lo salvaje, del indigena de América por 
contraposicién al americano de cultura 
europea cambia de matiz al pasar al 
través del telar de Darfo. La América 
que tiene sangre indigena es para éste no 
barbara o salvaje sino “ingenua,” en el 
sentido de “inocente,” de “c&ndida,”’ que 
esta palabra tiene, y hasta quizds en la 
acepcién que le pertenece en el derecho 
romano, “‘libre.”” Y la contraposicién se 
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hace en el poema, no como en Sas Bases 
entre el indio y el hispanoamericano de 
origen europeo, sino entre el indo-hispano- 
americano que reza a Jesucristo y habla 
espafiol y los Estados Unidos repre- 
sentados por un Teodoro Roosevelt 
“primitivo,” “sencilio,” “soberbio” y 
“fuerte” si, pero también ‘‘moderno” y 
“complicado” y, sobre todo, lo mas 
opuesto a ingenuo, “habil.” Persistente 
fué en Darfo esta Ultima opinién suya 
sobre el norteamericano. Con alguna 
anterioridad a la fecha del poema, en un 
articulo que trataba de la posible ruta del 
canal transocednico, decia ya: “Por 
Panamd o por Nicaragua o por ambas 
partes, ellos {los yanquis] buscan que 
América sea para los americanos. O para 
la humanidad . . . que habla inglés” (OC , 
1, 237). Y en un ulterior articulo, precisa- 
mente sobre “Lesseps y Panamé,” 
escribia: ‘El yanki recoge, fria y calcula- 
doramente, lo que el fmpetu y el entu- 
siasmo latinos sembraron con demasiada 
confianza y sin previsién” (O.C., xi, 
231). 

La ingenua Hispanoamérica, pues, que 
tiene sangre indigena, nétese que en el 
verso citado ain reza a Jesucristo y ain 
habla en espafiol. Al reelaborar las pala- 
bras de Alberdi probablemente lefdas 
afios atrds, al citar las caracteristicas que 
éste sefialaba como esenciales de la 
civilizacién de su América, Dario in- 
serta—a tono con la angustia del mo- 
mento en que él escribe—dos adverbios 
temporales, dos aun, que refuerzan la 
expresién de los temores que le obseden 
ante la futura invasién norteamericana 
que en el mismo poema vaticina. En 
primer lugar, el temor por la suerte del 
catolicismo hispanoamericano frente 
una Norteamérica protestante, o una 
Norteamérica materialista, si se quiere 
(son los afios del Ariel de Rodé). Y no 
se alegue que el protestante también reza 
a Jesucristo; para cierta mentalidad 
hispano-catélica el no catélico no es 
cristiano; casi hasta el mismo catélico 
que no es de lengua castellana no le 
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resulta muy catélico. Recuérdese a este 
propésito la frase del pueblo frente al 
extranjero que no se expresa en espafiol: 
jQue hable cristiano! En segundo lugar, 
temia Dario por la suerte del idioma 
espafiol en una Hispanoamérica sometida 
al empuje nortefio, y temfa de tal manera 
por él que en otro poema (‘‘Los Cisnes’’) 
de los mismos Cantos de vida y esperanza 
precisa: ‘2’Tantos millones de hombres 
hablaremos inglés?” (P.C.,714). 

No es dificil imaginar como para un 
poema en el que contrapone la América 
espafiola a ja América sajona, una 4 
otra civilizacién, Dario al utilizar una 
frase memorable de Alberdi que debié 
impresionarle al leerla, transformé pri- 
mero el concepto inicial de la misma 
poniéndola m4s de acuerdo con su propia 
psicologia y sus propias convicciones, y 
luego, por medio del uso de dos adverbios 
de tiempo, la cargé de una tensién, que 
sacindola de su cardcter de sentencia 
meramente declarativa en un libro 
politico la hizo verso en un poema 
politico también al fin, en un poema 
que es en definitiva de desaffo y de 
asercién de su fe “en el coro de naciones 
que hacen contrapeso en la balanza 
sentimental a la fuerte y osada raza del 
Norte” (O.C., xvi, 205). Y no es de 
extrafiar tampoco que se inspirase para 
ello en un texto argentino ya que también 
crela que “en la balanza que forma el 
continente americano, es la Reptblica 
Argentina la que hace el contrapeso a la 
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pujanza yanqui, la que salvaré el espfritu 
de la raza” (O.C., xi, 3). Todo ello, 
claro est4, podr4 haber’ sido un mito 
dariano de all4 por 1904, ya que en ma- 
teria politica hasta el mismo Rubén 
confesaba que sus gritos de alarma, sus 
trompetazos lfricos, eran inofensivos, 
“cosas de poetas” (O.C_, 74). 

En todo caso, el trozo de prosa polftica 
de Alberdi, archivado en la retentiva 
memoria de Dario, le salié a éste a los 
puntos de la pluma cuando lo necesité, — 
modificado en el concepto, y transmutado 
por la alquimia de su mano de artista en 
el oro de dos lineas de poesia. 


NOTAS 


‘Rubén Dario, Poesias completas, ed. Alfonso 
Méndez Planearte (Madrid, 1952), p&g. 686. 
Las referencias subsiguientes a esta edicién 
van en el texto sefialadas con la abreviatura 
P.C., indicacién de pégina,. 

* Rubén Dario, Obras completas, xvu, El viaje 
a Nicaragua e Historia de mis libros (Madrid, 
1919), 207. Los artfeulos de Dario que consti- 
tuyen Historia de mis libros fueron publicados 
en La Nacién, de Buenos Aires, en julio de 1913. 
Las referencias subsiguientes a las Obras 
completas, -ublicadas por la Editorial Mundo 
Latino, van en el texto sefialadas con la 
abreviatura O.C., e indicacién de tomo y 
pagina. 

*Obras completas de Juan Bautista Alberdi, 
11 (Buenos Aires, 1886), 422; o Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, Organizacién politica y econémica de 
la Confederacién Argentina, que contiene: 1° 
Bases y puntos de partida para la organizactén 
politica de la Repiblica Argentina . . . (Besan- 
zon, 1856), pdg. 37. El subrayado en el texto 
es info. 
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A SELECT LIST OF PERIODICALS OF INTEREST 
TO HISPANISTS 


Ropert G. Mean, Jr. 


University of Connecticut 


It is the intent to include in the present 
list a majority of the periodicals available 
to the Hispanist in the United States. 
The list is not intended to be exhaustive. 
The primary criterion for inclusion is that 
the periodical be of principal or subsidiary 
value to the humanistic student of Spanish 
and Spanish American culture, a person 
whose training is chiefly in language and 
literature but who is also interested in 
history, philosophy, politics and eco- 
nomics, in order better to understand 
their relationship to his own specializa- 
tion. Thus there are included, in addition 
to the journals devoted to language and 
literature, some in the other fields men- 
tioned, and even several newsmagazines 
with an Hispanic orientation. During the 
last twelve or fifteen years—and es- 
pecially since the war-—-many new period- 
icals have been established in Spanish 
America (notably by universities), some 
of them excellent in quality. But quite 
frequently these have been of too limited 
a nature (devoted solely to writings of 
one faculty or to the work of the authors 
of one region or nation) to appear in a list 
as general as this. 

It is hoped that the list offered below 
will be useful to students who are still 
orienting themselves in their Hispanic 
studies as well as to more experienced 
Hispanists who may not be familiar 
with some of the titles included. In addi- 
tion, it should provide periodicals li- 
brarians with a basic checklist in the 
areas embraced. From all of these persons 
the compiler will appreciate receiving 
suggestions as to new journals which in 
their opinion should be added to the list. 

After each title a symbol in parenthesis 
indicates the basic orientation of the 
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periodical (where more than one symbol 
appears, the first is the most significant). 
Then there are listed the address for 
subscriptions, the frequency of publica- 
tion (2X = semiannual, 4X = quar- 
terly, etc.), and the price per year. 


Key TO SYMBOLS 


Economic 

L Literary and/or philological 
H Historical 

N Newsmagazine 

P Political 

Ph Philosophical 


Abside (LL, H). Plateros 76, México, D. F, 
4 X. $3.00. 

Al-Andalus (L). Consejo Sup. de Inv. Cien- 
tificas, Madrid. 2 x. 60 pesetas. 

América (L, P). Ave. de los Presidentes Nim. 
52, La Habana. 12 x. $3.00. 

American Historical Review (H). Macmillan 
Co., Box W-2, Richmond 5, Va. 4 x. 
$7.50. 

Américas (L, H, N). Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 12 x. $3.00. 

The Americas (LL, H). Acad. of Amer. Fran- 
ciscan Hist., 5401 W. Cedar Lane, Wash- 
ington 14, D.C. 4 &. $4.00. 

Arbor (1, H, Ph). Serrano 117, Madrid. 12 x. 
190 pesetas. 

Asomante (1.). Asoc. de Graduadus, Univ. de 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 4 &. $3.00. 

Atenea (LL). Librerfa Nascimento, Casilla 
2298, Santiago de Chile. 12 x. $8.50. 

Ateneo (L). Santa Catalina 10, Madrid. 26 « 
113 pesetas. 

Atlante (1L, H). Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian 
Councils, 2 Belgrave 8q., London SW 1, 
4x. 1558 

Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola 
Felipe IV 4, Madrid. 4 x. 50 pesetas. 

Bolivar (1). Minis. de Edue. Nacional, Ap. 
Nac. 486, Bogoté. 12 x. 

Books Abroad (L). Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. 4 x. $4.00. 
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Buenos Aires Literaria (L). Viamonte 427, 
Buenos Aires. 12 $5.00. 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies (L.). Univ. Press, 
Liverpool, England. 4 x. $4.50. 

Bulletin Hispanique (1). Librairie Féret, 
Chéque postal 1013, Bordeaux. 4 x. 1500 
francs. 

Correo Literarwo (1). Alealé Galiano 4, Madrid. 
12 X. 4 pesetas per issue. 

Clavilefio (L). Ap. 893, Madrid. 6 x. 150 
pesetas. 

Criterio (1). Alsina 840, Buenos Aires. 24 x 
60 pesos. 

Cuadernos (L, H, P, Ph). 23, rue de la Pépi- 
niére, Paris (VIIle). 6 «. $3.00. 

Cuadernos Americanos (L, H, P, Ph). Ap. 
post. 965, México, D.F. 6 x. $6.50. 
Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos (L, H). Alealé 
Galiano 4, Madrid. 12 x. 15 pesetas per 

issue. 

Cuadernos de Literatura (LL). Consejo Sup. de 
Inv. Cientfficeas, Madrid. 6 *. 60 pesetas 

Cultura Universitaria (L, P). Direccién de 
Cultura, Univ. de Venezuela, Caracas. 6 x. 
Exchange. 

Cursos y Conferencias (L, Ph). Callao 545, VI 
piso, Buenos Aires. 12 *. $5.00. 

Davar (L, H). Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, 
Sarmiento 2233, Buenos Aires. 6 xX. 
40 pesos. 

Espiral (L, Art). Ed. Iqueima, Carrera 10+, 
No. 21-22, Bogoté. 12 x. 6 pesos. 

Estudios (L). Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 4 x. $1.50. 

Estudios Americanos (L, H). Alfonso XII 12, 
Sevilla. 12 x. 150 pesetas. 

Filologia (L). Reconquista 572, Buenos Aires. 
3 xX. 

Filosofia y Letras (L, Ph). Ribera de San 
Cosme 71, México, D.F. 4 x. $2.50. 

Foreign Affairs (P). Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 58 FE 68th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
4 &. $6.00. 

Hispania (L). Laurel H. Turk, De Pauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 4 x. $3.00. 

Hispanic American Historical Review (H, L). 
Duke Univ. Press, Box 6697, College Sta., 
Durham, N. C. 4 &. $6.00. 

Hispanic American Report (N, P). Room 255, 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 12 x. 
$3.50. 

Hispanic Review (L). Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 4 x. $6.00. 

Hispanoamericano (N). Apartado 


1122, 
México 1, D.F. 52 x. $6.00, ordinary 
mail, $12.00, air mail. 
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Humanismo (LL, Ph). Reforma 1, Desp. 961, 
México, D.F. 12 x. $5.50. 

lbérica (P, L, H). Ibérica Publ. Co., 112 E. 
19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 12 x. $3.00. 

Imago Mundi (L, H, Ph). Callao 56, Buenos 
Aires. 4 $4.00. 

Indice de Arte y Letras (L). Francisco Silvela 
55, Madrid. 12 x. $4.50. 

Inter American Economic Affairs (E). P.O. 
Box 181, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 4 x. $6.00. 

Insula (L). Carmen 9, Madrid. 12 x. 70 pe- 


setas. 

Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly (L). 
Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 4 x. 
$2.00. 

Language (L). Linguistic Soc. of America, 
1719 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 16, 
D.C. 4 x. $8.00. 

Libros de Hoy (L, H, P, Ph, E). Casilla Correo 
699, Buenos Aires. 12 «x. $6.00. 

Mercurio Peruano (L, H). Ap. 1000, Lima. 
12 X. 

Modern Language Journal (L). 7144 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 8 x. $4.00. 

Modern Language Notes (L). The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore 18, Md. 8 x. $6.00. 

Modern Language Quarterly (L). Parrington 
Hall, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 4 x. $3.50. 

Modern Language Review (L). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 32 East 57 St., New York 
22, N. Y. 508. 

Modern Languages (L). Modern Lang. Assoc., 
2 Manchester 8q., London W 1.4 xk. 9 8. 
6d. 

Modern Philology (L). Univ. of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 4 x. $6.00. 

Mundo Hispdnico (L, N). Aleal4 Galiano 4, 
Madrid. 12 x. 15 pesetas per issue. 

La Nueva Democracia (1, Ph.). 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 4 x. $2.00. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica (L). 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Av. de la 
Universidad 975, México, D.F. 4 X. $6.00. 

Numero (L). 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
4 x. $10.00 m/n. 

Panorama (L, H). Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 4 x. $2.00. 

Philological Quarterly (L). State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 4 x. $3.50. 

PMLA (L). MLA, 6 Washington Sq. North, 
New York 3, N. Y. 6 x. $7.00. 

Poesia de América (L). Guatemala 42, México, 
D. F. 6 x. $3.00. 
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Quaderni [beroamericani (L). Via Marfa 23, 
Torino, Italia. 4 « (?). $3.00. 

Repertorio Americano (L). Letra X, San José, 
Costa Rica. 12 «. $5.00. 

Revista de Filologia Espattiola (L). Consejo 
Sup. de Inv. Cientifieas, Mudrid. 4 x. 
60 pesetas. 

Revista Hispdnica Moderna (L). Instituto de 
las Espafias, Columbia Univ., New York 
27, N. Y. 4 &. $4.00. 

Revista de Historia de América (H). Inst. 
panam. de geograffa e historia, México 18, 
D. F. 2 x. $5.00. 

Revista Iberoamericana (L). Box 60, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 2 x. 
$4.00. 

Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia (L, 
H, P, Ph, E). Pan Amer. Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 4 x. $3.00. 

Revista Nacional (L, H). Min. de Instr. 
Piblica, 25 de Mayo 376, Montevideo. 
12 x. $12.00 m/n. 

Revista Nacional de Cultura (L, H, Ph). Min. 
de Educ., Caracas. 6 x. Free. 

Romania (L). 2, Rue de Poissy, Paris (V*). 

Romance Philology (L). Univ. of California 
Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 4 x. $5.00. 
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Romanic Review (L). Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
4 x. $5.00. 

Romanische Forschungen (L). Verlag Vittorio 
Klostermann, Frankfurt a. Main. 4 xX. 
36 Deutsch marks. 

Studies in Philology (L). Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
4 &. $5.00. 

Sur (L, Ph). San Martin 689, Buenos Aires. 
6 x. $5.00. 

Symposium (L). Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 2 x. $3.00. 

Thesaurus (L). Ap. Postal 2950, Bogoté, 
Colombia. 3 x. $6.00. 

La Torre (1, H, Ph). Univ. de Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras. 4 $1.50. 

Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana (1). Univ. 
Pontificia Bolivariana, Medellin, Colombia. 
6 &. 

Vision (N). 231 E. 51 St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 26 &. $6.25. 

Word (L). bugene Dorfman, 401 Philosophy 
Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 
3 $5.00. 

Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie (LL). Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, Tiibingen, Germany. 
Irregular. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AVAILABLE 


Reprints of Professor Agnes Brady’s bibliography ‘“‘Materials for Teaching Spanish 
in Elementary Schools,” which appeared in the September 1955 Hispania, may be 
obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer at 20 cents each. 


PEDRO CRESPO AND THE CAPTAIN IN CALDERON’S 
ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 


Srurois E. Leavirr 


University of North Carolina 


The scene in Calderén’s Alcalde de 
Zalamea in which Pedro Crespo lays 
aside his newly acquired staff of justice 
and tries to get the Captain to marry 
his daughter has been generally praised 
by those who have written about it. 
Typical of the favorable comments is the 
one by Menéndez y Pelayo in the intro- 
duction to Lope’s play of the same name: 


A Lope de Vega pertenece, con pleno y per- 
fectisimo derecho, la idea genial de haber jun- 
tado en la misma mano el hierro del vengador 
y la vara de la justicia. Pero Calderén ha 
ahondado mds, y ha sabido encontrar en el alma 
del terrible Alealde, juntamente con los furores 
del pundonor ultrajado y vindicativo, un 
manantial dulefsimo de afectos nobles y hu- 
manos. Antes de proceder como juez, el Alealde 
de Zalamea procede como padre: insta, llora, 
suplica, ofrece de rodillas al capitan D. Alvaro 
toda su hacienda si consiente en casarse con su 
hija, reparando el ultraje que la hizo. j;Cudn 
lejanos estamos de aquella sutil casuistica de 
la honra, de aquel discreteo metafisico, con 
que la idea del honor anda envuelta y empafiada 
en casi todos los dramas de Calderén! Aquf, 
por el contrario, jcudn limpia y radiante apa- 
rece! |Cémo simpatizamos con las ldgrimas y 
con los ruegos de aquel hombre, tanto més 
sublime, cuanto mds plebeyo! No nos encontra- 
mos aqui en presencia de un convencionalismo 
mis 0 menos poético. Son afectos de todos los 
tiempos, algo que seguird conmoviendo todas 
las fibras del corazén, mientras no se pierda 
el Gltimo resto de dignidad humana. La obra 
maestra de Calderén como poeta dramAtico, 
no de una época ni de una raza, sino de los que 
merecen ser universales y eternos, es, sin duda, 
ese didlogo entre el Alcalde y el Capitan, desde 
que aquél arrima la vara hasta que vuelve a 
empufiarla y manda poner en grillos al Capitan 
y llevarle a las casas del Concejo. Un erftico 
alemin, Klein, ba llamado a esta escena el 
canon de Policleto de la belleza dramAtica. 
(Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, v1, 191) 


It must be said that the non-critical 
spectator, or the most casual reader, 
can hardly feel anything but shocked 


when the staunch old man offers to give 
the Captain all his property and even sell 
himself and his son into slavery. This 
feeling is heightened when the extra- 
ordinary offer is climaxed by Pedro’s 
kneeling before the Captain and, with 
tears in his eyes, begging him to right 
the wrong he has done. 

If we examine the scene carefully, we 
may well ask: “Does Pedro have any 
hope that the Captain will accept the 
offer? Does he think, even for a moment, 
that there is the slightest chance that the 
Captain will accede to the request?” 
If the answer is in the negative, then the 
action of Pedro Crespo is an empty 
gesture. Anyone can offer anything, any 
time, anywhere, if he knows that the 
other person will not take the proposition 
into serious consideration. 

During the course of the play we have 
seen that Pedro Crespo is a clear thinker, 
a good judge of character, and endowed 
with a vast amount of common sense. 
He, of all people, should be able to size 
up the Captain and figure out what his 
reaction to the proposal would be. The 
Captain has told him that, even though 
he is alcalde, he has no jurisdiction in the 
case; Pedro Crespo surely has enough 
acquaintance with the law to know that 
the Captain is right; and he must be 
fully aware that the Captain will not 
recede from his position. Not only this, 
but by the time Pedro Crespo actually 
gets to making his offer, the stony face 
of the Captain would have made his 
intentions crystal clear. In short, Pedro 
Crespo cannot possibly imagine that 
the Captain will, under any circumstances, 
marry the girl. Pedro Crespo is, then, a 
different Pedro Crespo from the one we 
have seen before. 
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Why, then, does Calderén so demote 
the proud Pedro Crespo that he practi- 
cally reverses his character at this point 
in the play? Incidentally, Calderén does 
much the same thing with the Captain 
after Act One, when Alvaro de Ataide, 
instead of venting his spite on an unruly 
subordinate, becomes chummy with a 
man who has got him in wrong with no 
less a personage than the general himself. 
There the reason for the inconsistency is 
to be found in the exigencies of the plot. 

There are two answers to the question 
raised above. The most obvious is that 
Calderén is giving the actor who plays 
the part of Pedro Crespo some good lines. 
In this connection we do not have far to 
go to find another example of such a 
practice on the part of Calderén—and 
he was not alone in this sort of pro- 
cedure—for no other explanation can be 
found for the long speech of Isabel when 
she tells her sad story to her father in the 
same act. 

Another explanation is that Calderén, 
in apparently giving the Captain a chance 
for his life when Pedro Crespo offers to 
do everything that is humanly possible, 
is trying to condition his audience to 
accept without protest the death of the 
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Captail at the hands of an “alealdillo,” 
as Lope de Figueroa later calls Pedro 
Crespo. We must remember that the 
audience is not merely told that the 
Captain is dead. He is seen in a chair, 
garroted, and there is no doubt about his 
fate. (When the author of this article has 
seen El Alcalde on the Spanish stage, 
the horror of this scene was softened and 
only a shrouded figure was visible, with 
lighted candles at the head.) The audience 
of the siglo de oro was, to be sure, ac- 
customed to dreadful sights in that back 
room curtained off from the main stage 
until the appropriate moment. Neverthe- 
less, in this case an unusual effort must be 
made by the dramatist in order to have 
the audience react favorably to a situa- 
tion in which an officer in the army is 
made the victim of such high-handed 
justice as that meted out by Pedro 
Crespo. An added safeguard to a favor- 
able reaction is, of course, the timely 
arrival of the King, who gives his stamp 
of approval to Crespo’s act. 

In the scene between Pedro Crespo 
and the Captain Calderén was a practical 
dramatist. He sacrificed a magnificent 
character in order to be certain that the 
sympathy of the audience went to the 
right candidate. 
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IN SEARCH OF A NATION 
THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY SPANISH AMERICAN NOVEL 


Servmoun MENTON 
University of Kansas 


One of the most important movements 
in Spanish America in the past fifty-five 
years has been the struggle to achieve 
national unity.’ Literature being a 
reflection of a country’s civilization, there 
is no wonder that this anxious search for a 
nation should be the prime motivating 
force behind the twentieth-century novel. 
The vitality of this national theme has 
enabled the Spanish American author to 
free himself from the imitation of Euro- 
pean literary vogues. Although the 


Spanish American novelist of today is 
more than ever aware of the latest foreign 
novelistic trends, he adapts them to suit 
his theme, and not vice-versa as often 
occurred in the nineteenth and early 


twentieth centuries. The preoccupation 
for his nation is also what distinguishes 
the Spanish American novelist from his 
western European and American con- 
temporaries. Countries like England, 
France, and Spain achieved national 
unity several centuries ago and their 
writers no longer consider it a real 
problem. It is significant that outside of 
Spanish America, the only two important 
novels that reveal the desire to capture 
the essence of a whole country, James 
Joyce’s Ulysses (1922) and John Dos 
Passos’ U.S.A. (1938), should come from 
Ireland, which did not gain its complete 
national independence until 1937, and 
the United States, which did not attain 
full national status, racially and geo- 
graphically, until World War I. With the 
extremely rapid growth of the United 
States to its present position as a world 
power and the elimination of many of the 
social and economic problems which 
beset men like Dos Passos in the 1930's, 
American writers are no longer preoc- 


cupied by national consciousness. The 
nation has been found and is more or less 
taken for granted. On the other hand, in 
Spanish America, the search for a nation 
desperately continues and has been the 
major inspirational theme for the twen- 
tieth-century novel. 

This search for a nation may be broken 
down into three individual but often 
closely interlocked searches for the unity 
of land, people, and time. As science 
brings the world closer and closer together, 
areas that were previously considered 
outside the effective national territory 
of a country are now receiving special 
attention. The hinterlands are no longer 
presented as an exotic haven for mal- 
adjusted people from the capital, but as 
an integral part of the nation with its 
own problems and contributions. Despite 
the mating of the original Indian in- 
habitants, the white conquerors, and the 
Negro slaves, the unity of the people 
still constitutes a grave problem for many 
countries. The nineteenth-century no- 
tions of the noble savage’ and the faithful 
Negro slave living happily on the hacienda 
of his patriarchal master’ have been dis- 
carded. The twentieth-century novelist is 
more interested in portraying objectively 
the history of the Indian and the Negro: 
their origins, their defeat and enslave- 
ment by the white man, their present 
problems and the possible solutions for 
the future. Quite often, these investiga- 
tions are undertaken in order to provide 
an answer to the perplexed mestizo or 
mulatto who desperately asks not only 
“Qué somos y adénde vamos?’’ but also 
“sQué fuimo y de dénde vinimo?’* One 
of the apparent incongruities of twentieth- 
century literature is the survival of the 
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historical novel. With his country in 
ferment, one would not expect the author 
to turn his back on contemporary prob- 
lems and escape to the past. However, 
the historical novel of the twentieth 
century is no longer simply a romantic 
escape into the exotic past A la Scott.* 
Just as the novelist examines all regions 
in order to achieve geographical unity and 
all peoples in order to achieve a united 
citizenry, he also examines all periods 
of his country’s history in order to achieve 
a united nation. Each period is studied 
not so much for its individual value, but 
for its influence and lasting effects on the 
present and future status of the country. 

In some countries, there are novelists 
who in one work have attempted to 
capture the essence of their countries by 
a conscious presentation in varying 
proportions of the three unities of land, 
people, and time. These national novels 
generally date from the 1940’s to the 
present and have grown out of the cycle 
of the earlier epic novels: Los de abajo 
(1916), La vordgine (1924), Don Segundo 
Sombra (1926), and Dotia Barbara (1929), 
and the non-fiction writings of men like 
José Vasconcelos and Ratil Haya de la 
Torre who realized the importance of 
national consciousness for their countries. 
In other cases, in order to get a similar 
panoramic picture of the nation, a whole 
group of novels must be read. 

Since the nineteen Spanish American 
countries are obviously not all at the 
same stage of national growth, nor do 
they all have the same inspirational 
themes, we can readily understand the 
disparity in their novelistie production. 
Mexico, the country that has struggled 
most in the twentieth century in order to 
attain national unity, is the one that has 
created perhaps the most vigorous novel. 
Born in 1816® and growing steadily 
throughout the nineteenth century, the 
Mexican novel, in 1910, was provided 
with a most vital theme, that of the 
Revolution. This theme has inspired 
Mexican authors for over four decades in 
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their search for a nation. Not only in the 
works of the so-called novelists of the 
Revolution, but also in the works of other 
writers, there is found a definite preoc- 
cupation with the three unities of land, 
people, and time. 

Among the novelists of the Revolution, 
the unity of land is not so much a concern 
for individual regions as it is an attempt 
to seek an inter-relationship between 
ranch, town, and city. During the nine- 
teenth century, the rural areas and the 
capital were completely separated. The 
impact of the invading hordes of revolu- 
tionary soldiers on the smug society of 
Porfirian Mexico City was indelible, as 
was that of the urban civilization of the 
capital on the rural barbarians. The im- 
mediate effect was chaos, with its resultant 
disillusion appearing as a dominant note 
in the novels of the Revolution, es- 
pecially those of the older authors like 
Mariano Azuela. 

Although his early novels, Los fracasa- 
dos (1908), Mala yerba (1909), and Sin 
amor (1912), constitute a tremendous 
indictment of the decadent rural and 
small town society soon to be swept 
away by the Revolution, Azuela was 
destined paradoxically to spend the rest 
of his career criticizing the Revolution’s 
effects. In his search for national con- 
sciousness, Azuela probed deeply into 
Mexican society without being able to 
find anywhere the moral strength and 
courage necessary for the formation of a 
united nation. Whether the scene be the 
battlefield, the hacienda, the village, the 
provincial capital, or Mexico City, a lack 
of unifying ideals is patent. Although 
Azuela was born in 1873, his ability to 
conceive of a nation beyond the narrow 
confines of his province of Jalisco places 
him definitely in the twentieth century. 
Indeed, it was this concept that enabled 
him to produce his masterpiece, Los de 
abajo, which in spite of its insistence on 
the lack of ideals and the brutality of the 
revolutionaries, dramatized in epic tones 
the struggle for a nation. Concentrating 
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on & minute part of the military action, 
Azuela succeeded in capturing the essence 
of the Mexican Revolution, just as 
Hemingway, in a similar fashion, was 
later to capture the essence of the 
Spanish Civil War in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls (1940). 

Much of Azuela’s despair stems from 
his recognition that a nation’s destiny 
depends on all of its people. However, he 
is not solely concerned with the plight 
of the Indians as such. The problem for 
him is not a racial but a moral one. In 
his search for truth and integrity, 
Azuela examines and finds wanting all the 
elements of the society that has grown 
up since the Revolution. Whether his 
protagonists are illiterate peons or de- 
generate city alcoholics, agraristas or 
unionized laborers, small town political 
opportunists or city bureaucrats, new 
provincial caciques or city bosses, they 
all fall under the influence of the im- 
morality and corruption which Azuela 
associates with the Revolution. 

This best known of all modern Mexican 
novelists expresses his ideas on twentieth- 
century Mexico not only through his 
score of novels, but also in his historical 
works. Here we note the author’s anxious 
desire to examine his country’s present in 
the light of the past. In the three 
biographies of mid-nineteenth-century 
bandits which comprise the volume 
Precursores (1935), Azuela presents the 
same elements which he used in his 
novels of the Revolution: the abuses 
suffered by the peasants and the Indians, 
the hypocrisy of the priests and politicians 
regardless of their affiliations, and the 
exaltation of bandits to the status of 
national heroes despite their renowned 
barbarism. Any confusion as to the 
author’s intent is clearly removed by a 
glance at the title. 

Recorded by the other novelists of the 
Revolution are the causes and effects of 
this tremendous social upheaval on a 
wide variety of regions from Sonora in 
Martin Luis Guzman’s El dguila y la 
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serprente (1928) to Veracruz in José 
Mancisidor’s La asonada (1931). The 
younger novelists, no longer solely pre- 
occupied with the Revolution, have en- 
larged their scope to include even more 
remote areas, from the Islas Marias off 
the coast of Sonora in Héctor de la 
Pefia’s Nosotros los muertos (1951) to the 
Isla Mujeres off the eastern coast of 
Yucatan in Gustavo Rueda Medina’s 
Las tslas taminén son nuestras (1946). 

The racial unity of Mexico hinges upon 
the effective incorporation of the Indian 
into the national population. To this end, 
both the history of the sufferings of the 
Mexican Indian and his present plight 
have been recorded by Gregorio Lépez y 
Fuentes in El indio (1935) and Lose 
peregrinos inméviles (1944). The same 
historical approach is also seen in Mauri- 
cio Magdaleno’s Resplandor (1937), a 
revelation of the post-revolutionary 


abuses suffered by the Indians in the 
state of Hidalgo. 
The revival of Mexican history in the 


-novel has been accomplished mainly by 


authors who have not received nearly as 
much recognition as the novelists of the 
Revolution. The Conquest and the follow- 
ing three hundred years of colonial rule 
which engendered the Mexican mestizo 
are skillfully presented by some of 
Mexico’s best prose writers: Francisco 
Monterde in Moctezuma, el de la silla de 
oro (1945), Ermilo Abreu Gémez in 
Canek (1940), Julio Jiménez Rueda in 
Moisén (1924), Genaro Estrada in Visio- 
narw de la Nueva Espana (1921), and 
Artemio de Valle Arizpe in Tradiciones, 
Leyendas y Sucedidos del México Virreinal 
(1932-44). The heroes of the War of 
Independence have inspired the following 
biographical novels: José Mancisidor’s 
Miguel Hidalgo, contructor de una patria 
(1944), Alfonso Teja Zabre’s Vida de 
Morelos (1917), and the Honduran 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle’s /turbide, varén 
de Dios (1944). The tumuituous years of 
Santa Anna, Judrez, and Maximilian 
have been recorded in biographical works 
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like Rafael Mufioz’ Santa Anna. El que 
todo lo gané y todo lo perdié (1936) and 
Héctor Pérez Martinez’ Judrez, el im- 
pasible (1934), and in Abreu Gémez’ 
historical novel Naufragio de indivs 
(1951). Although Porfirio Diaz himself 
has not inspired any noteworthy books 
of fiction among twentieth-century novel- 
ists, the rural conditions of his epoch 
have played an important part in many 
of the novels of the Revolution. The 
Revolution itself is treated historically in 
José Revueltas’ El luto humano (1943). 
In this national novel, the author 
represents the unity of the land with 
both rural and urban scenes. Although 
the setting of the story is a nameless 
town in the north, the memories of the 
characters take us to Oaxaca in the south, 
Mexico City in the center of the country, 
and Ciudad Judrez in the north. Several 
of the following widely separated places 
appear to be mentioned for the sole 
purpose of giving the reader the impres- 
sion of Mexico’s geographical entirety: 
Sonora, Guadalajara, the Bajfo, Huejutla, 
Puebla, Chiapas, Yucatan, and Quintana 
Roo. Representative of Mexico’s popula- 
tion, the majority of the characters are 
mestizos. However, there are also both 
Indians and whites, including the pro- 
genitors of one of the book’s chief pro- 
tagonists, the mestizo Crsulo. What dis- 
tinguishes this novel most as a national 
document is the author’s skill in syn- 
thesizing the entire history of Mexico 
from pre-historic times to the present 
and even beyond. Ursulo, representative 
of the Mexican mestizo, “remembers’’ 
his earliest origins as a member of the 
human race with references to the theories 
of Darwin, Indian legends, and the Bible. 
Occasional allusions are made to the 
Conquistadores, la Malinche, the torture 
of Cuauhtémoce, the encomienda system, 
Hidalgo, Morelos, and Porfirio Diaz. 
Even the twentieth century is treated 
historically through the memories of the 
protagonists who actually participated 
in the turbulent events of the Revolution, 
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the Cristero uprising, and the reforms 
of the Cardenas régime. The Mexican 
nation as a whole is portrayed as “un 
pais de muertos caminando, hondo pafs 
en busea del ancla, del sostén secreto.’” 
In spite of the book’s gloomy setting and 
ending, the author believes that the 
“crucifixion” of Natividad and the 
deaths of Calixto and Ursulo, indicated by 
the final descent of the zopilotes, are 
necessary for whatever the future may 
hold in store for Mexico: ‘Natividad 
anhelaba transformar la tierra y su 
doctrina suponia un Hombre nuevo y 
libre sobre una tierra nueva y libre... 
Calixto y Ursulo eran otra cosa. La 
transicién amarga, ciega, sorda, compleja, 
contradictoria, hacia algo que aguarda 
en el porvenir. Eran el anhelo infor- 
mulado, la esperanza confusa que se 
levanta para interrogar cudl es su ca- 
mino,’”* 

Closest to Mexics geographically, ra- 
cially, and historically, Guatemala, with 
its great Mayan cultural heritage and its 
recent turmoil, has produced the best 
novels of Central America and one of the 
most outstanding national novels in all of 
Spanish America in Mario Monteforte 
Toledo’s Entre la predra y la cruz (1948). 
The action occurs in three distinctly 
representative parts of Guatemala: the 
small Indian village of San Pedro on the 
shores of Lake Atitlin, a coffee planta- 
tion near the tropical Pacific coast port of 
San José, and the capital, Guatemala 
City. Through the eyes of the Indian 
protagonist Pedro Matzar, the author 
presents a racial panorama of Guatemala: 
Indians, mestizos, whites (of both Span- 
ish and German descent), Negroes, Chi- 
nese, and jentzaros (mixture of Chinese 
and Indian). Although this is to a 
large extent an indigenista novel, Pedro 
Matzar, torn “‘between the stone and the 
cross,”’ finally comes to believe that 
racial fusion is the only hope for his 
people: “Pedro Matzar comprendié que él 
pararedimira los suyos, abandonaba el dios 
de su padre y la casa de su padre. Y se 
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sintié duefio de una fuerza fabulosa y de 
una gran paz que dolfa en silencio,’” 

As for the unity of time, Monteforte 
Toledo contrasts the glorious past of 
the Mayans with their ignominious life 
under the dictatorship of Jorge Ubico. 
He also makes specific references to the 
overthrow of Estrada Cabrera, the 
financial crash of 1929, World War II 
with its effects on the German land- 
owners in Guatemala, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1944, which succeeded in over- 
throwing Ubico. 

The Spanish American dictator in 
general has been anathematized in many 
works.’ Providing apparent national 
unity, he has actually impeded the 
unification of his country by pitting one 
region, race, or social class against another 
and by granting shameful economic con- 
cessions to foreign companies in exchange 
for their support. The theme of foreign 
exploitation or anti-imperialism, usually 
anti- Yankee, has been very popular, but 
it has been treated with such passion that 


it has usually lowered the literary value 
of the novels in which it has appeared. 
Examples in Central America are Sangre 
en el trépico (1930) and Los estrangulados 


(1933) by the Nicaraguan Herndn 
Robleto, and Carlos Luis Fallas’ Mamita 
Yunai (1946) and Joaquin Gutiérrez’ 
Puerto Limén (1950), both of Costa Rica. 
Considering the role that the United 
Fruit Company has played in recent 
years in Guatemala and Honduras, this 
theme is conspicuous by its absence from 
Monteforte Toledo's Entre la piedra y la 
cruz and Arturo Mejia Nieto’s El Tunco 
(1932). In the final pages of the latter, 
the Honduran novelist summarizes, 
through his spokesman Don Joaquin, the 
various factors which stand in the way 
of achievement of national unity: “Pre- 
cisamente estaba pensando en que aquf 
hemos vivido un cierto nimero de 
personas que somos simbolos de la 
descomposicién del organismo social de 
nuestro pais. Ese grupo de personas 
simbolizan nuestros problemas sociales: 
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Las revoluciones militares, el alcoholismo, 
el analfabetismo, los hijos sin padre y la 
incapacidad para la accién.””™ 

In the other Caribbean countries, 
racial unity is further complicated by the 
presence of large numbers of Negroes. 
Cuban novels in particular reveal a 
strong preoccupation for the racial unity 
of their country. In Luis Felipe Rodriguez’ 
Ciénaga (1937), the protagonist Santiago 
Hermida leaves the imaginary city of 
Tontépolis and goes to the town of 
Ciénaga to write a novel which will 
capture the essence of Cuba. He never 
does find time to write the novel but he 
does live it. Cuba is represented by the 
beautiful and sensuous Conchita Fundora, 
whois irresistibly attracted to the stranger 
Santiago, even though she knows that 
she will later be abandoned. Her family 
name, Fundora, indicates that she, like 
the ciénaga in which Santiago dies, must 
aid in the fusion of Cuba’s diverse ele- 
ments. The author’s ideas on this subject 
are dramatized in the legend of the three 
fishermen, Juan el Indio, Juan el Blanco, 
and Juan el Negro, who were saved in a 
storm by the Virgen del Cobre only after 
they agreed to work together. 

One of the most national of Cuba’s 
twentieth-century novels has been written, 
strangely enough, by the Venezuelan 
Rémulo Gallegos. La brizna de paja en el 
viento (1952) is a very definite attempt to 
present a panoramic picture of the Cuban 
nation. With regard to the unity of the 
land, the Azecdrate family is symbolized 
as a hand stretching out over Cuba with 
its component parts located in the sugar 
plantations of Oriente, Camagiiey, and 
Guanabacoa, the tobacco plantations of 
Pinar del Rio, and the University in 
Havana. Gallegos also introduces the 
reader to a racial cross-section of Cuba, 
including the old Negro maid Natividad, 
the voluptuous and superstitious mulatto 
Clorinda, the mestizo Juan Luis, similar 
racially to the hero of Carlos Loveira’s 
Juan Criollo (1927), the six children of 
the Spaniard Azcdrate, and Clemente’s 
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wife Edith, a college teacher from the 
United States. Despite a weak start, the 
ultimate hero of the book is Juan Luis, 
the mestizo. Like the ‘blade of grass in the 
wind,” he lets himself be blown in many 
directions but continues to grow. Gallegos 
unites Cuba to its past by frequent 
allusions to both the Spanish Conquista- 
dores and the Spanish American War of 
1898, 

Although Gallegos has attempted to 
synthesize Cuban nationality in this one 
novel, he has never done the same for his 
own Venezuela. In order to get a similar 
panoramic view of Venezuela, all of his 
novels must be read. The tremendous 
struggle of civilizacién against barbarte 
which Gallegos has championed not only 
in his novels but in his actual life is shown 
in all corners of the country: from the 
eastern tropical forests in Canaima 
(1935) to the western peninsula of La 
Guajira in Sobre la misma tierra (1944), 
and from the Caribbean coast in Pobre 
negro (1937) and El forastero (1942) south 


to the Ilanos in Dotia Barbara (1929) and 


Cantaclaro (1934). Equally if not more 
important than the geographical aspects 
of this problem are the racial aspects. It 
is the insecurity of the racial hybrid, as 
well as of the marginal man in general, 
that is partially responsible for the 
continued enthronement of the forces of 
barbarie. Many of Gallegos’ characters, 
whether their background be Indian, 
white, Negro, mestizo, or mulatto, are 
obsessed with the need to find them- 
selves. In the historical novel Pobre 
negro, this leads Gallegos to examine the 
past. The ex-president of Venezuela is not 
by any means the only novelist of his 
country preoccupied by the struggle for 
national unity. Regional, racial, and 
historical themes are found together in 
varying proportions in some of the works 
of Pedro César Domfnici, José Rafael 
Pocaterra, Julid4n Padrén, Arturo Uslar 
Pietri, Alejandro Garcia Maldonado, and 
Mariano Picén Salas. 

In Colombia, national consciousness is 
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not nearly so strongly developed as in 
Venezuela. Because of the more difficult 
terrain of the country and the fact that 
the capital city itself was isolated for so 
long from the many other important 
population centers, costumbrismo appears 
to be one of the most dominant traits in 
the novel. However, in the twentieth 
century, in addition to the costumbrista 
novels of Tomaés Carrasquilla and the 
modernistic Par (1907) by Lorenzo 
Marroquin, there are to be found the 
germs for a national novel. Although no 
one has attempted to do for Colombia 
what Gallegos has tried to do for Vene- 
zuela, and even for Cuba, there are 
several novelists whose works collectively 
approximate the three unities of land, 
people, and time. In José Eustasio 
Rivera’s La vordgine (1924), Arturo Cova, 
the white protagonist from Bogoté, 
comes into contact with mestizos, mulat- 
tos, and the Guahiba Indians as his 
adventures lead him to the plains and 
along the rivers of southeastern Colombia 
into the jungles. Risaralda (1935) by 
Bernardo Arias Trujillo is the history of a 
Negro village and the emergence of the 
mulatto in the town of Sopinga between 
the Risaralda and Cauca Rivers in the 
state of Caldas. Eduardo Zalamea Borda’s 
Cuatro atios a bordo de mt mismo (1934) is 
the tale of his four years spent in the 
northeastern region of La Guajira, where 
a racial synthesis of Colombia is achieved 
in the co-existence of whites, mestizos, 
Indians, and Negroes. Of the above 
novels, only Risaralda delves into the 
past in order to explain the present. On 
the other hand, Colombia’s past, particu- 
larly the Conquest and the colonial 
period, has provided themes for historical 
and biographical novels by Daniel 
Samper Ortega, GermAn Arciniegas, and 
the Venezuelan Mariano Picén-Salas. 

Moving south from Colombia into 
Ecuador, the Indian population increases, 
and along with it, the anxiety over those 
factors which are hindering the achieve- 
ment of national unity. The geographical 
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unit of Ecuador has been retarded by the 
traditional rivalry between Guayaquil on 
the coast and Quito in the mountains 
So acute is this rivalry that even the 
novelists are usually classified according 
to their native city. One of the few at- 
tempts to present an all-inclusive Ecuador 
is Enrique Gil Gilbert’s Nuestro pan 
(1941), which discusses both the Guaya- 
quil armed struggle for independence from 
Quito and the plight of the Indians who 
leave their mountain villages in search 
of work in the coastal rice fields. How- 
ever, the novel is very definitely more 
concerned with the coastal plains, the 
montuvios, and the Orientals than it is 
with the Indians living in the mountains. 

Cholos (1938) by Jorge Icaza, the most 
outstanding writer of the Quito group, 
is a very definite attempt at the national 
novel from the point of view of the 
quiteio. The story is built around the 
inter-related lives of three characters who 
represent the new Ecuador. Lucas, born 
on an hacienda and raised in Quito, is the 
son of the white man Don Braulio 
Pefiafiel and his wife Carlota, a white 
woman with a trace of Negro blood. He 
survives the complete ruin of his aristo- 
cratic father and the misery of his 
mother by becoming a rural teacher 
dedicated to the task of aiding in the real 
integration of his country’s population. 
£1 Guageho, Lucas’ half-brother, is the 
son of the same white man and the 
Indian Consuelo. He is usually identified 
with the town of San Isidro and represents 
the racial hybrid, torn between his 
Indian roots and his desire to associate 
himself with the ruling class of cholos. 
José Chango, El Guagcho’s half-brother, 
is the son of the same Indian woman and 
her Indian husband Julid4n Chango. His 
animal-like existence and idiotic stupe- 
faction when confronted by his oppressors 
constitute a poignant ery for salvation. 
His unformulated pleas are answered by 
FE] Guageho, who is spurred to action by 
Lucas’ statement that the Indian must 
be saved. Lucas comes to realize that the 
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future of his country depends on the 
cholo’s willingness to accept his Indian 
blood and help his half-brother overcome 
the forces of oppression. This realization 
comes to Lucas at dawn at the end of a 
dream in which the entire history of 
Ecuador is presented in a theater. The 
various historical epochs, from the pre- 
Colombian communal civilization of the 
Incas to the twentieth century, succeed 
each other in a vertically interlocking 
fashion with the Indians bearing the 
burden of the platform, much in the same 
way as the entire history of Mexico is 
presented in the panoramic murals of 
Diego Rivera. Lucas’ awakening at 
dawn just at the moment when the 
cholos descend to help the Indians emerge 
from below the platform prepares the 
reader for the final scene of the book 
Also at dawn, the cholo El Guagcho flees 
with his Indian half-brother José Chango 
in search of his white half-brother Lucas. 
In the cholo’s comforting words to the 
Indian, the author presents his optimistic 
view on the future unity of his nation. 
‘Verds qué bien nos va cuando seamos 
tres..." 

Whereas Icaza is primarily" concerned 
with the mixture of whites and Indians, 
the Guayaquil novelists are more inter- 
ested in the Negroes and mulattos. From 
the point of view of the national novel, 
Adalberto Ortiz’ Juyungo (1942) may be 
considered the coast’s answer to Cholos. 
The Negro protagonist, whose nickname 
is Juyungo, moves often from the rivers, 
to the jungles, to the city, and to the 
beaches of the northern province of 
Esmeraldas, but no matter where he goes, 
“juyungo es el malo, juyungo es el mono, 
juyungo es el diablo, juyungo es el 
negro.””"* Not only the Negro but also the 
“white man’'® Nelson Diaz and the 
mulatto Antonio Angulo are constantly 
trying to find themselves. Other racial 
types are the Cayapan Indians and the 
foreign exploiter Mr. Hans. Although the 
author is not primarily concerned with the 
past, he does allude to Juyungo’s African 
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ancestors and more often, to his famous 
uncle who was one of the leaders of the 
Concha uprising. An added feature of 
nationality appears at the end of the 
novel when the three principal racial 
types join together in an unsuccessful 
attempt to repel the Peruvian invasion 
of their country. 

In Peru, the past weighs more heavily 
upon the novelist than in Ecuador. Both 
the ancient glories of the Inca Empire, 
the sporadic rebellions of their descend- 
ants, as well as their present-day misery 
have inspired works like Augusto Aguirre 
Morales’ El pueblo del sol (1925), César 
Faleén’s El pueblo sin Dios (1928), 
Ernesto Reyna’s El Amauta Atusparia 
(1930), and Ciro Alegria’s El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno (1941). Although the in- 
digenista theme in Peru is every bit as 
popular as it is in Ecuador, significant 
differences may be noted between the 
novels of the two countries. Despite the 
fact that the abuses described in the 
novels of both countries are quite similar, 
the Peruvian Indian appears to be much 
more submissive and less amalgamated 
than his neighbors to the north. There is 
a much greater geographical and social 
barrier between the Peruvian Indian 
villages and Lima near the coast than 
between the Ecuadorean villages and 
Quito, which are closer to each other 
in the mountains. For that reason, in the 
Peruvian indigenista novels, other racial 
groups are very rarely inclided, except 
for a small number of exploiters. Like- 
wise, in the non-indigenista novels of 
Peru, the Indian is very rarely present. 
The mulatto and the Negro are the 
protagonists of José Diez-Canseco’s El 
gaviota (1930) and El kilémetro 83 (1930) 
and Lépez Albdjar’s historical Matalaché 
(1928). The degenerate white aristocratic 
society of Lima along with a few opium- 
smoking Orientals found in Dfez-Can- 
seco’s Duque (1934) complete the racial 
picture of Peru. 

The work which bears the closest 
resemblance to a Peruvian national novel 
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is Ciro Alegria’s El mundo es ancho y 
ajeno. This all encompassing title alludes, 
respectively, to the Indians and to their 
mestizo and white exploiters. Geo- 
graphically, Peru is represented by the 
Indian village high up in the mountains, 
the coca fields, the mines, and the jungles. 
Far off Lima is introduced only through 
an occasional newspaper report. Con- 
sistent with the wide variety of regions 
that bear witness to the sad plight of the 
Indians is the timelessness of their 
sufferings and the futility of Benito 
Castro’s modern reform movement. 

The Bolivian novel combines some of 
the features of both the Peruvian and 
the Ecuadorean novels. Just as in the 
Peruvian novel, national unity has not 
yet become a dominant theme, there are 
few cases of racial fusion, and there is 
a strong historical consciousness. On the 
other hand, the Bolivian novel more 
closely resembles the Ecuadorean novel 
in its strongly revolutionary attitude and 
consequent optimism. Not having a 
strong capital like Peru, nor even two 
well-defined centers of population like 
Ecuador, Bolivia offers a greater variety 
of regions in its novels. Most of them take 
place on the plateaus near Lake Titicaca, 
La Paz, Sucre, Potosi, and Cochabamba, 
with some attention also being paid to the 
tropical valleys among the mountains, 
the tropical forests of the northwest, and 
the Chaco to the south. The novels that 
deal with the Chaco region inevitably 
treat the war with Paraguay and the 
petroleum theme with the usual anti- 
imperialistic attitude. Adolfo Costa du 
Rels’ Tierras hechizadas (1940) combines 
the petroleum question with the over- 
powering influence of the tropical forest, 
the psychological study of Carlos Vidal, 
and the latter’s incipient national con- 
sciousness. 

As we leave the Tropical Zone and 
enter the South Temperate Zone, we find 
ourselves in three countries of South 
America with a highly developed novel: 
Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay. These 
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three are also the most cosmopolitan of 
the Spanish American countries, and 
consequently the most receptive to 
foreign influences. Because of this cosmo- 
politan spirit and because of the complex 
nature of their urban life, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, and to a lesser extent, 
Montevideo are the Spanish American 
centers for the psychological and poetic 
novels: Chile being represented by 
Eduardo Barrios, Pedro Prado, Vicente 
Huidobro, and Maria Luisa Bombal; 
Argentina by Mallea, Borges, Bioy 
Casares, and Anderson Imbert; and 
Uruguay by Carlos Reyles. Also signif- 
icant is that the best known Spanish 
American novels with foreign locales are 
from these three countries: Joaquin 
Edwards Bello’s El chileno en Madrid 
(1928), Enrique Larreta’s La gloria de don 
Ramiro (1908), and Carlos Reyles’ El 
embrujo de Sevilla (1922), Nothwithstand- 
ing the popularity of a more cosmo- 
politan novel in these three countries, 
the struggle for national unity is still a 
major theme in the twentieth-century 
novel 

One of the main obstacles in the way of 
Chilean unity, as seen through the novel, 
is the geography of the country. This is 
reflected in the wide cleavage between the 
urban and rural novels and the large 
number of subdivisions of the latter. One 
of the few authors to visualize the geo- 
graphical entirety of Chile has been 
Mariano Latorre, the majority of whose 
writings are short stories. A collection of 
these, published by Espasa-Calpe under 
the title of Chile, pats de rincones (1947), 
represents the sea, the city, the coastal 
cordillera, the north, the central valley, 
the Andes, the forest, the south, and even 
the Straits of Magellan. 

Chile, although lacking the advanced 
Indian civilizations and the cultured 
colonial societies of Mexico and Peru, has 
given birth to outstanding historical 
figures who have captured the imagin- 
ation of twentieth-century novelists. 
The Arsucanian hero Lautaro, the 
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colonial sorceress La Quintrala, Bernardo 
O'Higgins, and Lastarria have inspired 
novels by Fernando Alegria, Magdalena 
Petit, Fernando Santivin, and Sady 
Zafiartu. The evocation of the spirit of 
the nineteenth century in terms of the 
present is the theme of Eduardo Barrios’ 
Gran sefor y rajadiablos (1948), a nos- 
talgic lamentation of the passing of the 
bold and ruthless nineteenth-century 
feudal landowner. 

The racial unity of Chile does not 
appear to be a pressing problem. The once 
fierce Araucanians today constitute only 
a very small percentage of the total 
population. One of the rare occasions on 
which the contemporary Indian appears 
in the Chilean novel is in Reinaldo 
Lomboy’s Rdnquil (1941). Immigrants 
from Europe constitute a minor theme for 
some authors. Latorre’s short story “El 
romance de un reloj de cuco”’ is about a 
German family in the south, while the 
Italian storekeeper in Santiago is 4 
secondary figure in Alberto Romero’s 
La viuda del conventillo (1928). However, 
for a greater treatment of this theme we 
shall have to cross the Andes into Ar- 
gentina and then proceed on to Uruguay. 

Argentina has constantly been aware of 
the importance of immigration to its 
development as a nation. In the twentieth 
century, the immigrant appears not only 
as a secondary character in the works of 
many of Argentina’s best writers, but has 
even given rise to a series of immigrant 
novels which deal specifically with the life 
and problems of various European groups 
in Argentina. Among the best of these are 
Alcides Greca’s La pampa gringa (1936) 
and Alberto Gerchunoff’s collection of 
short stories Los gauchos judios (1936). 

In these immigrant novels, the authors 
have attempted to bridge the immense 
gap existing between the city and the 
provinces. The geographical unity of 
Argentina has traditionally been repre- 
sented as a conflict between the city and 
the pampas. The gaucho has been the 
literary hero for authors since the 
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early nineteenth century and has been 
immortalized in the works of two 
twentieth-century authors, Ricardo Gii- 
raldes and Benito Lynch. Although to- 
day Buenos Aires completely dominates 
all of Argentina, there are nonetheless 
novels being written about many of the 
outlying regions of the country. 

The strong national consciousness of 
Argentinians in general explains the 
interest of Argentine authors in their 
country’s past. In fact, almost the entire 
history of Argentina is presented in the 
novels of three outstanding twentieth- 
century authors: Roberto Payré, Manuel 
Galvez, and Hugo Wast. A more spiritual 
search for the essence of Argentina and 
Juan Argentino is to be found in the 
works of Eduardo Mallea, which “re- 
flejan un temperamento seriamente pre- 
ocupado por desentrafiar, en la novela, la 
esencia de su pueblo y su contorno.’”'* 

Although, on the other side of the Rfo 
de la Plata, Uruguay is equally pre- 
occupied with its essence as a nation, the 
historical novel has not captured the 
imagination of twentieth-century writers 
as much as in Buenos Aires. The time 
conflict in the Uruguayan novel, as in 
many Argentine novels, is linked to the 
geographical conflict between the city 
and the country. The struggle of the 
modern civilizacién of Montevideo against 
the barbarie of the country is an im- 
portant theme in Magarifios Solsona’s 
Pasar. . . (1920), Carlos Reyles’ Terrutio 
(1916), Montiel Ballesteros’ La raza 
(1925), and Enrique Amorim’s El caballo 
y su sombra (1941). The latter is perhaps 
Uruguay’s most national novel. The 
struggle for geographical unity is repre- 
sented by the antagonism between 
Marcelo Azara and his brother Nicolds. 
Marcelo, educated in the city, is devoted 
to the colonization of his country with 
European immigrants. Nico, the gaucho, 
is intent upon preserving his ranch with 
its large pastures, even if it means the 
hampering of his country’s progress. The 
racial unity of the country is achieved by 
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the mating of members of the old rural 
aristocracy with the peons and the im- 
migrants, who include Italians, Germans, 
Poles, Russians, and Jews. The time 
problem is stated in the title, El caballo 
y su sombra, with the sombra in one sense 
being a symbol for the automobile which 
plays an important role at the beginning 
and end of the book. 

Just as scieftice has changed the concept 
of patria from the town to the nation in 
the first half of the twentieth century, it 
will undoubtedly change it from the 
nation to the world in the second half of 
this century. Once the obstacles to 
national unity are completely conquered 
by modern civilization, there will no 
longer be a raison d’étre for the national 
novel. From the Rfo Grande to the Rfo de 
la Plata, even the most remote areas will 
become accessible by land, sea, and air. 
Many racial nuclei, heretofore isolated, 
will be incorporated into their respective 
nations. As the history of each country 
becomes more closely intertwined with 
that of the entire world, the significance 
of local patriotic heroes will diminish. 
With the vertiginous progress of science, 
men will be looking ahead into the future, 
rather than back to the past, in order 
to explain the present, Exactly how soon 
these changing conditions will be re- 
flected in the novel is uncertain, but that 
the novel will change its orientation is 
inevitable. How many of the national 
novels will maintain their popularity is 
difficult to predict. However, it is un- 
deniable that the first half of the twen- 
tieth century has seen the Spanish Ameri- 
can novel reach the highest level in its 
history by emphasizing its people’s 
most vital problem: the search for a 
nation. 

NOTES 
'A condensed version of this article was read 
at the MLA Spanish IV meeting in New York 
on December 29, 1954. 
*See, e.g., Juan Mera, Cumandé (1871). 
See, e.g., Jorge Isaacs, Marta (1867). 
*Rémulo Gallegos, La brizna de paja en el 
viento (La Habana: Selecta, 1952), p. 106. 
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* Bee, e.g., Vieente Fidel Lépez, La novia del 
hereje (18A0) 

* Date of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi’s 
El Periquillo Sarniento. 

1 José Revueltas, El luto humano (México: 
Editorial México, 1943), p. 31. 

* Ibid., pp. 208-209 

* Mario Monteforte Toledo, Entre la piedra y 
la cruz (Suatemala: El libro de Guatemala, 
1948), p. We. 

” See, e.g., El sefor presidente (1946) by the 
Guatemalan Miguel Angel Asturias and the 
artificially panoramic T'trano Banderas (1926) 
by the Spaniard Ramén del Valle Inclan. 

" Arturo Mejfa Nieto, El Tunco (Buenos Aires: 
Tor, 1932), pp. 254-255. 

Jorge leaza, Cholos, 2a ed. (Quito: Atahualpa, 
1939), p. 301. 
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44 Conscious of the presence of the Negro in 
the total national population, leaza alludes to 
the arrival of the Negro slaves in the colonial 
period, during Lucas’ dream of his country’s 
history. However, since the action of the novel 
takes place in the sierra, there are no Negroes 
among the actual characters, even though 
Carlota does have a few drops of mulatto 
blood. 

4 Adalberto Ortiz, Juyungo (Buenos Aires: 
Americalee, 1943), p. 21. 

'* Nelson Diaz has the appearance of a white 
man in spite of the fact that his grandmother 
was 4 dark-skinned mulatto. 

'* Luis Alberto Sanchez, Proceso y contenido de 
la novela hispano-americana (Madrid: Gredos, 
1953), p. 520. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON UNAMUNO AND KIERKEGAARD 


Oscar A. Fasen 
Oklahoma Military Academy 


The generally accepted idea that 
Kierkegaard is one of the great influences 
in Unamuno led me to make an earnest 
effort to trace the extent of his influence 
in Unamuno’s work. I searched for a 
reason which would justify Unamuno’s 
calling Kierkegaard his “brother” and 
was surprised to discover the deep gap 
which separates their concepts of life, 
truth, and religion. On all major issues, 
on history, art, religion, on the relation- 
ship between the individual and society, 
on such philosophical concepts as unity 
and nothingness, there exist diametrically 
opposed views. Both approach these prob- 
lems as men of faith. In that light they 
are presented here. Though a complete 
picture of their points of view would take 
more than can be said in a brief commen- 


tary such as this, the observations made 
are quite sufficient to give a fair estimate 


of Kierkegaard’s limited position in 
Unamuno’s writings. 

First let us consider their concepts of 
history. On May 10, 1900, Unamuno 
wrote to Clarin: “El nticleo de mi estudio 
‘La fe’ es de obras de teologia luterana, 
de Herrmann, de Harnack, de Ritschl.’" 
Thus, Unamuno developed his idea of 
faith according to a theology that does 
not condone “the caprice to overlook all 
that we in religion and Christendom have 
learned from history.’” “Porque, después 
de todo, fe cristiana qué es? O es la 
confianza en Cristo o no es nada; en la 
persona histérica y en la histérica reve- 
lacién de su vida, téngala cada cual como 
la tuviera.’” The exemplary image of the 
historic Christ, the Apostolic Age, the 
great historic personalities revealed to 
Unamuno the spiritual possibilities within 
human nature. They motivated his striv- 
ing to live an independent spiritual and 
religious life. “Y si creo en Dios... es, 


ante todo, porque quiero que Dios exista, 
y después, porque se me revela, por via 
cordial, en el Evangelio, y a través de 
Cristo y de la historia.’ 

History is of value to Unamuno par- 
ticularly in tracing the essence of Ca- 
tholicism, that is, of immortality. He pur- 
sues the problem of immortality as it 
developed historically in the essay “La 
esencia del catolicismo,”’ and calls the 
whole evolution of religious thought to 
his aid. He places the great historic 
personalities, Christ and Saint Paul, and 
whole epochs such as Hellenism, Judaism, 
and the Apostolic Age in the service of 
his immediate and intimate life with its 
direct bearing on immortality. In his 
investigation he makes use, among others, 
of the following great church historians 
of his day: Harnack, History of the Dogma; 
Weizsicker, The Apostolic Age of the 
Christian Church; Tréltsch, The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches; 
Ritschl, Justification and Redemption; 
Rohde, Psyche, the Cult of the Soul and 
the Belief in Immortality among the Greeks; 
Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on 
a Historic Basis. The endeavor of these 
men is summarized by the English trans- 
lator of Harnack, Thomas Bailey 
Saunders, in these words: “They rest 
their belief on a calm review of the facts 
of history, and their resolution is the 
outcome, not of any sectarian prejudice, 
but of an intelligent desire to promote 
whatever things are wholesome and 
true.’”® As a result, Unamuno’s concept 
of the Christian faith goes beyond mysti- 
cal individualism like Kierkegaard’s, be- 
yond his purely subjective approach to 
faith, beyond philosophical and theo- 
logical speculation, beyond the weight 
of tradition which supports it. The his- 
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toric point of view interprets the Chris- 
tian faith as a living thing. 

To such an historic orientation Kierke- 
gaard has this to say: “But faith, in the 
province of its jurisdiction, raises a still 
more essential protest against every at- 
tempt to approach Christ by the help of 
what one happens to know of Him 
through history and the information his- 
tory has preserved about the conse- 
quences of His life. Faith’s contention is 
that this whole attempt is —blasphemy.’”* 
Kierkegaard relied exclusively on his 
personal religious experiences in matters 
of faith, on his ‘‘own little 1,” as he would 
say. He did not ask for God’s revelations 
“a través de Cristo y de la historia.” He 
did not ask for concrete and visible signs 
of God’s existence here on earth, “en la 
tierra de los hombres (i.e. in history).’” 
In Training in Christianity, the consum- 
mation of his critical thought, we read: 
“Can one learn from history anything 
about Christ? No. Why not? Because one 
can ‘know’ nothing at all about ‘Christ’; 
He is the paradox, the object of faith, 
existing only for faith. But all historical 
communication is communication of 
‘knowledge,’ hence from history one can 
learn nothing about Christ... . History 
makes out Christ to be another than He 
truly is, and so one learns to know a lot 
about—Christ? No, not about Christ, 
for about Him nothing can be known, He 
ean only be believed.’ 

Kierkegaard was driven by an urge to 
live the Christian faith in its purest form, 
detached from all earthly connections as 
one who “quiere buscar la vida eterna 
fuera de la historia.’"* He belonged to the 
few who in Harnack’s description “hear 
and understand the voice of God, in the 
secret of their inner personal life.”’ To be 
sure, this personal approach to faith was 
important to Unamuno. But mere intui- 
tion, feeling, subjective passion were 
never strong enough to make him re- 
ligious. Not until he had studied the 
historic process of faith at the turn of 
the century was he convinced of the 
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value of religious faith for life. From that 
time on he reassures us that the historic 
process remains the surest way to arrive 
at the revelation of the basis of life and 
religion.'° 

The arts also demonstrate Unamuno’s 
and Kierkegaard’s divergent concepts of 
reality. On April 15, 1906, Unamuno 
wrote to his friend Pedro Jiménez Ilun- 
dain: “Y lo que hago con més gusto es 
la poesfa,’”"' and again on January 4, 
1907, ‘“Hago versos. Es casi lo tinico que 
hago desde dentro.’”"* Poetry, next to 
religion, was the stabilizing element, the 
great moral force in his life with which 
he overcame the limitations and shallow 
effects of rational and materialistic exist- 
ence. It was the activity through which 
he concretely expressed his religious con- 
sciousness." Like religion, it assumed a 
lasting cause--truth. “El arte es la su- 
prema verdad, la que se crea en fuerza 
de fe.’" As such it had for him the force 
of prayer, of being a “profundo ‘Te 
Deum’ a la madre Naturaleza humani- 
zada.”’ 

Kierkegaard, after an early enthusiasm 
for art, discovered its meaninglessness 
and became violently opposed to all forms 
of aesthetic life, which he regarded as 
“erotic.”” His passion for purity of faith 
drove him to suppress within himself all 
feeling for artistic values, and to admit 
only one alternative: either an aesthetic 
life or a religious one; either pleasure or 
suffering. Art meant to him indulgence in 
pleasure, and he particularly denounced 
as “a new paganism” efforts to picture 
Christ. ‘‘Would it be possible for me .. . 
to dip my brush, to lift my chisel, in order 
to depict Christ ...? I answer, No, it 
would be for me an absolute impossibil- 
ity.... It is also inconceivable to me 
whence the artist derives his calm . . . with 
which he has sat year in year out indus- 
triously labouring to paint a portrait of 
Christ—without chancing to reflect 
whether Christ desired perhaps to have a 
portrait made by his masterbrush. . . 
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Thus Kierkegaard attacked Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of the fine arts. 

On the other hand, Unamuno, who held 
with Hegel that art is an embodiment of 
the divine, did not consider his long poem 
El Cristo de Veldzquez an unworthy por- 
trait of divinity, a “paganism.” Writing 
it meant the intensification of the reality 
of his religious experiences. It was the 
symbol in his literary work to prove that 
his religious life took place within the 
reality of human life itself, not on a 
sphere apart where Kierkegaard placed 
religious life. It reflects his basic concept 
of religion, that purely religious experi- 
ences are insufficient for the whole of 
human reality—‘‘el total Todo,” for they 
ask for absolute independence from the 
phenomenal world, from all cultural and 
social contacts. The whole of cultural 
life—artistic and intellectual, religious 
and spiritual—becomes completely im- 
manent existence in Unamuno’s poetry, 
a concrete self-life, a gradual transforma- 
tion to the heights of immortality, of 
“Ser Dios,” as he saw the process re- 
flected in the life of the great poets. “No 
se me alcanza por qué el Dante, Shake- 
speare o Cervantes han de ser mds in- 
tangibles que uno cualquiera de los santos 
que la Iglesia catélica ha elevado a sus 
altares.”’'* 

No such affinity between art and re- 
ligion is conceivable to Kierkegaard. He 
tells us in his Journals that faith alone 
can establish a personal relationship to 
God, that every other medium is a human 
attribute to faith and as such affects its 
purity. It is a faith that precludes from 
the very beginning any positive approach 
to man’s cultural needs. Purity of faith 
is possible only if man leaps into the 
nothing. “‘Self-annihilation before God” 
is ‘man’s truth,” “his highest perfection 
as human being.’”’ Kierkegaard delighted 
in extremes and submitted only to the 
reign of the divine, which in his religion 
is devoid of all hope for humanity, for 
morality and civilization. “By faith, 
Abraham left the land of his fathers and 
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became a stranger in the land of promise. 
He left one thing behind, took one thing 
with him: he left his worldly wisdom be- 
hind and took faith with him.’ 

This type of faith is in the truest sense 
a “tension in the void,’’® “la pura nada,” 
the living of “el puro cristianismo” which 
Unamuno tells us terrified Pascal?’ and 
to be sure Unamuno himself. “Y he de 
confesar, en efecto, por dolorosa que la 
confesién sea, que nunca, en los dias de 
la fe ingenua de mi mocedad, me hicieron 
temblar las descripciones, por truculentas 
que fuesen, de las torturas del infierno, 
y sent{ siempre ser la nada mucho més 
aterradora que ¢1.’""' We witness the 
emphatic reversal of past values, notably 
in the function Unamuno gives to re- 
ligion, which denies the reality of noth- 
ingness and reveals the depth of human 
nature. He struggles for a richer content 
of life itself, for the dignity of man in an 
age in which men like Kierkegaard, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Tolstoi 
yielded to depression, in which the anti- 
theological philosophy of Hickel, Biich- 
ner, Virchow, Vogt dealt a deadly blow 
to Biblical truth. He violently denounces 
their philosophy as an intellectualism 
that encourages the recognition of life’s 
nothingness. He criticizes nothingness 
in Leopardi and Senancour, and calls it 
a “tétrico pesimismo” in one of his 
favorite poets, José Asuncién Silva. He 
overlooks Kierkegaard’s nihilistic basis 
of faith in his concern with actual living 
reality, “el hombre de carne y hueso, el 
que nace, sufre y muere.”™ In direct 
defiance of the powerful nineteenth cen- 
tury movement favoring life’s nothing- 
ness, Unamuno makes life a realm of 
God: “...hemos creado a Dios para 
salvar al Universo de la nada.’ Nothing 
less is at stake than ‘el reino del hom- 
bre”’—life itself. He calls every man to 
completeness, to perfection as Jesus and 
Paul defined it. “Porque la religién no 
es anhelo de aniquilarse, sino de totali- 
zarse, es anhelo de vida y no de muerte.’ 
Opposite Kierkegaard’s negative view of 
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life stands Unamuno’s affirmation: “Y 
sigo creyendo que si creyésemos todos 
en nuestra salvacion de la nada seriamos 
todos mejores.’’** 

In no respect does Unamuno’s faith 
clash more decisively with Kierkegaard’s 
than in the contact it establishes with 
life. Kierkegaard speaks of faith in 
absolute terms. Faith to him is a miracle, 
a passion, an end in itself. It is a service 
which man renders to God alone. Faith 
may have been a miracle and @ passion 
to Unamuno; by no means did he con- 
sider it an end in itself, a service only to 
God. “Ni con inventar aquello de la fe 
en la fe misma se salia del paso. La fe 
necesita una materia en que ejercerse.’’** 
The “materia” is man himself and the 
world that surrounds him. ‘“Considera 
que no hay dentro de Dios mds que ti 
y el mundo.” Unamuno clearly perceives 
God as an element of the “Yo” and at 
the same time as an element of the 
world, “el mundo.”’ God for him is not 
something beyond the human sphere, 
like the traditional or kierkegaardian 
God. Unamuno incorporates God into a 
world process, a total goal—‘el total 
Todo.” He submits to the demands of 
nineteenth-century philosophy and theol- 
ogy which give life meaning and value 
after centuries of contempt for this 
world. “No busques, pues, derecha e 
inmediatamente, fe; busca tu vida, que 
si te empapas en tu vida, con ella te 
entraré ja fe.”™ Although Unamuno’s 
philosophical and theological studies 
brought with them much complexity and 
difficulty, we cannot fail to recognize the 
grandeur of their attempt to make life 
purposeful. “Cudl es tu religién? Y yo 
responderé: mi religién es busear la ver- 
dad en la vida y la vida en la verdad.’’* 

The great new concept in Unamuno’s 
religion is the place of the world in man’s 
own character and nature. In spite of his 
intense search after the essence of life 
which includes the ultimate, God and 
Eternity, Unamuno believes that man is 
bound to other men. “Sédlo en la sociedad 
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adquieres tu sentido todc, pero despe- 
gado de ella.’ The recognition of society 
as part of human reality puts his idea of 
individuality in direct opposition to 
Kierkegaard’s, for Kierkegaard denies 
the value of society. Unamuno seeks a 
solution .of the human problem not by 
“via de remocién y exclusién,” but by 
recognizing the truth in the nineteenth- 
century trend toward a definition of 
man’s place in society and in the uni- 
verse. He shows a determined will to 
conquer the urge for a self-life in the 
face of a new and imposing Weligeist, 
cleansed of that “individualismo andr- 
quico” which pushes man toward isola- 
tion and separation. ““Y digo los pueblos 
y no los individuos aislados, porque si 
hay sentimiento y concepto colectivo, 
social, es el de Dios, aunque el individuo 
lo individualice luego.” The individual 
— “el hombre de carne y hueso’”’—no 
longer remains his own concern. He can- 
not withdraw into the depth of his “own 
little I.”” He must seek truth in the de- 
velopment of a world-enveloping per- 
sonality. A complete self-life is impossible 
without humanity and the universe. 
Kierkegaard sought true reality in him- 
self. Hence he defended monastic life as 
one way to live to the fullest the truth.of 
individual existence. “The mystic re- 
news and revives the last divine image 
in man. The more he contemplates, the 
more clearly this image is reflected in 
him.’ Regardless of the fact that Una- 
muno consumed himself in his struggle 
with the social, political, and religious 
conditions of Spain and the world in 
general, he recognized that a culture 
based on separation and total isolation 
from the world is a wholly impossible 
situation, and he fought the inner urge for 
isolation by emphasizing the philosophi- 
cal concepts of unity, totality, and uni- 
versality as essential life values. With 
these concepts he combats in En torno 
al casticismo the separating forces in 
traditionalism. In the essay ‘“Adentro,” 
where one would least expect him to 
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search for a unifying link between the 
individual and the world, he stresses the 
mutual contact and intermingling be- 
tween men, the necessity of association 
of individuals through the promotion of 
an inward life that reflects the total 
truth of human reality—‘“‘el yo y el 
mundo.” “Sdélo en la sociedad te encon- 
trards a ti mismo; si te aislas de ella no 
dards mds que con un fantasma de tu 
verdadero sujeto propio.”™ Unity and 
continuity of the life process become 
essential characteristics of the Man of 
Flesh and Bone in Del sentimiento trd- 
gico. By their means the inner tension 
produced by life’s contradiction is re- 
lieved. “Todo lo que en mi conspire a 
romper la unidad y la continuidad de mi 
vida, conspira a destruirme....’ In- 
deed, inward unity and totality are key 
problems with Unamuno. The isolating 
forces in Spanish civilization steadily 
reminded him that the individual must 
not become separated from his universal 
reality, and he presents us with an ideal, 
the Man of Flesh and Bone, the out- 
growth of the revolt of nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought against fragmentation, 
isolation, and separation, against all in- 
tellectual chipping of the whole truth, 
“la verdad verdadera.” 

Unamuno tried desperately to recon- 
cile his vision of unity between the I and 
the world with Kierkegaard’s isolating 
attitude. “‘2Quién deseribié la hermosa 
unién de los hombres més arrebatadora- 
mente que quien se qued6 solitario en la 
vida?,’ dice Kierkegaard, uno de los més 
grandes solitarios.’”** Unamuno could not 
wholly free himself of the inner urge for 
a self-life as Kierkegaard represents it. 
He recognized the dignity and value of 
the great solitary men in history, their 
originality and universality, their “labor 
humana” as the individualization of the 
eternal and universal content—the hu- 
man spirit. “Los grandes solitarios son, 
en efecto, los que m4s han derramado sus 
espiritus entre los hombres; los més so- 
ciables.’** But in spite of his deep under- 
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standing of Kierkegaard’s separating 
individualism, his essays leave no doubt 
that the isolated individual, no matter 
how much he otherwise may represent 
the world, remains “un dtomo,” “una 
abstraccién.” “No se trata de cielo y de 
infierno para apuntalar nuestra pobre 
moral mundana, ni se trata de nada 
egoista y personal. No soy yo, es el 
linaje humano todo el que entra en 
juego; es la finalidad tiltima de nuestra 
cultura toda.” He directs his discus- 
sions toward the individual, “el hombre 
Kant,” “el hombre Spinoza,” “el hombre 
Butler”; yet all have a common destiny 
in the human family. All are “hermanos 
en humanidad.” They presuppose a psy- 
chological unity between the individual 
and humanity, a psychological relation- 
ship in the totality of human life. “En- 
trégate, pues, a los demés.... Mi es- 
fuerzo por imponerme a otro, por ser y 
vivir yo en él1...es lo que da sentido 
religioso a la colectividad, a la solidaridad 
humana... necesito aduefiarme de la 
sociedad humana; como soy un producto 
social, tengo que socializarme ... soy yo 
proyectado al Todo.’"™ 

This is intrinsically an ideal of truth 
and Christianity which completely over- 
shadows Kierkegaard’s subjective point 
of view, the “radically incommunicable 
in personal existence.” Kierkegaard rid 
himself of all outside interference. He 
denied categorically man’s social con- 
sciousness as self-deceit. The idea that it 
is within the power of the individual to 
relieve the tension caused by life’s con- 
tradiction and to achieve a degree of 
harmony between the opposites, between 
the I and the world, between the tem- 
poral and the eternal order of life, is 
unthinkable to him. Not even in the 
remotest sense can the gulf between the 
opposites be narrowed, least of all closed 
as Hegel taught and Unamuno believed. 
Paradox, contrast, disunity, and contra- 
diction make up the content of life for 
Kierkegaard. He condemned Hegel’s con- 
cept of unity and totality as unreal, a 
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fallacy of systematic thought whose ulti- 
mate victory is “a road to hell.” 

Where then does the point of contact 
lie between Unamuno and Kierkegaard? 
Ou what can we base Unamuno’s deep 
veneration for Kierkegaard? His essays 
reveal that he read only two of Kierke- 
gaard’s works: Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, to which I counted eight refer- 
ences in Del sentimiento trdgico, and 
Eitther/Or, which he read late in life.” 
Yet his enthusiasm for Kierkegaard 
dates back to the year 1900. At that time 
Unamuno’s attention was drawn to Ib- 
sen’s popularity, and he read Brandes’ 
criticism of Ibsen’s Brandes, 
following the “Kierkegaard agitation”’ 
(Brandes) in the Nordie countries, was 
eager to bring his countryman Kierke- 
gaard to the attention of the world, and 
he compared him to the priest Brand, 
the main character in Ibsen’s popular 
drama of the same name, making such 
statements as these: “There is in the 
priest Brand and in Kierkegaard the 
same sense of isolation ... the same will 
for self-sacrifice and strength of char- 
acter...the same stress on personal 
sincerity that forces his individualism to 
an excess...the same conviction that 
in every human being there slumbers 
the soul of a warrior, an invincible 
power...the same attempt to under- 
mine the authority of the church... 
the same despairing beating of the head 
against a stone wall.’ These were the 
first impressions Unamuno had of Kierke- 
gaard, and they were lasting. 

Unamuno confirms the effect of 
Brandes’ presentation of Kierkegaard in 
a revealing statement in the essay ‘Ibsen 
y Kierkegaard” (1907) where he says: 
“Fué el erftico de Ibsen, Brandes, quien 
me llevé a conocer a Kierkegaard. . . 
The implications of this indirect orienta- 
tion are far-reaching. Unamuno saw 
Kierkegaard through the eyes of the 
critic Brandes, the “atheistic church 
enemy’ who held but slight interest 
in Kierkegaard’s concept of faith, the 
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very key to his writings. Brandes’ failure 
to place Kierkegaard’s faith in its proper 
historic perspective leaves the impression 
that Kierkegaard’s theology is funda- 
mentally that of the priest Brand. It 
certainly was Unamuno’s impression: 
“...v lo cierto es que en el fondo de la 
dramaturgia de Ibsen est4 la teologia de 
Kierkegaard’ “. . . y cuanto dure Brand 
durar4 Kierkegaard.’ 

This is a grave error. Ibsen, who was 
well acquainted with Kierkegaard’s writ- 
ings, protested the exuberance of the 
Scandinavian critics who searched among 
their nationals for his “‘model.”” He was 
particularly annoyed with Brandes’ com- 
parison of his Brand with Kierkegaard. 
“Brand is myself in my best moments,” 
he declared.“ 

Ibsen’s objection is well founded. His 
Brand represents the idea of faith, 
initiated in the nineteenth century, which 
strives for a synthesis of all life values, 
for a reconciliation of life and faith. ‘La 
vida y la fe han de fundirse.’’” This is a 
wholly unkierkegaardian concept. Kierke- 
gaard insists that truly rtiigious experi- 
ences serve the interests of God alone and 
not of human life. He feels that Chris- 
tianity has become the victim of man’s 
consciousness of this world, and he em- 
phasizes the opposite as fundamental in 
Christianity, namely, the nothingness of 
all that is earthly, the idea of self-an- 
nihilation. 

Clearly Unamuno’s interest could not 
have been in Kierkegaard the thinker 
but in Kierkegaard the man, the fighter, 
the individualist, the non-conformist who 
fought the evils of this world, who 
passionately defied all authority, secular 
as well as religious. In the truest sense 
of the word, this reactionary yet deeply 
religious man was a brother to Unamuno 
in a hostile world that tried to deprive 
him of his own convictions. 
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THE GAUCHO-CRIOLLO HONOR CODE IN THE THEATER 
OF FLORENCIO SANCHEZ 


Davip T. Sisto 


University of Texas 


Ruth Richardson speaks of one of 
Florencio SAnchez’ old criollos as a 
“decadent gaucho, who has lost the 
rugged virtues of his forbears. .. .’"' Else- 
where she refers to “the innate nobility 
of his forbears’”’ (p. 186). Since Sanchez’ 
gauchos are portrayed in the main as old 
criollos leading a family life in modern 
times, it is the purpose of this study to 
draw a contrast between their defense 
of their honor code as it exists now in old 
age and as it possibly existed in youth 
when they surely possessed more ‘“‘rugged 
virtues” and an “innate nobility,” and 
doubtlessly would have fought tooth and 
nail to retain them. In other words, is 
the honor code of SdAnchez’ old eriollos 
the same as it would have been were 
they younger men—rustic, reckless, ag- 
gressive, freedom-loving, china-courting 
characters of the old school? 

First we find a contrast of this sort in 
the criollo Cantalicio of La gringa. Surely 
in his rugged youth he was similar to 
any facén-wielding gaucho of old. How- 
ever in La gringa we see him as an 
elderly family man beset on every hand 
by misfortunes, the greatest of which is 
the loss of his ranch to the neighboring 
Don Nicola, a prototype of the many 
Italian immigrants (gringos) who have 
settled down to a life of ranching and 
have acquired through modern methods 
& prosperous livelihood and growing 
domains. Furthermore Cantalicio is los- 
ing his son as a worker to Nicola and a 
suitor to Nicola’s daughter. His old 
gaucho sense of honor boils with anger 
over these encroachments from  out- 
siders. But, contrary to the gaucho’s 
traditional defense of honor, he gives in 
to his misfortunes when he complains: 
“3Te parece cosa linda que de la mafiana 
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a Ja noche, un estrangi del diablo, que 
ni siquiera argentino es, se te presente 
en la casa en que has nacido, en que te 
criaron tus padres y vivieron tus agielos 

..8e te presente y te diga: fuera de acd; 
este rancho ya no es suyo, ni ese campo 
es suyo, ni esos Ombuses, ni esos corrales, 
ni esos cercos son suyos?’’? Would the 
gaucho of old have yielded so easily? It is 
doubtful. Were Cantalicio a young man, 
in romantic fashion he would in all likeli- 
hood satisfy his hatred of these encroach- 
ments by drawing his knife and struggling 
to the death. Again there is resignation 
in his manner when he calls himself a 
pobre criollo (p. 67). There is no reaction 
of self-defense—only lamentations and 
complaints. But, again, were he younger 
like the traditional gaucho of early days, 
we can be sure he would replace his la- 
ments with acts of vengeance. If in his 
remarks is portrayed an injustice, he 
would take justice in his own hands and 
amend his broken honor. But in SAnchez’ 
theater we find no Juan Moreira, Eduardo 
Gutiérrez’ hero who “no reconocié limites 
& sus instintos salvajes despertados por 
el odio y la safia con que se le persiguid.’” 
The critic Carlos Roxlo shows the con- 
trast between the young and the old 
when he addresses Cantalicio himself in 
these words: 


jE] mate, las carreras, la taba, la rifia de gallos, 
las ovejas con sarna, las erfas sin redil, el miedo 
4 las brujas, el pufial con que se degiie!la brutal- 
mente 4 la res y al hombre! |S{, un pobre eriollo, 
mi viejo paisano, al que siempre derrotarAn los 
trabajadores y los econémicos de la familia de 
don Nicola! |Haces bien en Horar sobre la suerte 
del criollaje que simbolizas, criollaje hecho 
para las revueltas y para los cuarteles, para 
la holganza y para la incultura, para que le 
roben su estancia los extranjeros .. .! |Haces 
bien llorando l4grimas sobre tus embriagueces, 
ob mi pobre y mi viejo don Cantalicio!* 
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And we may call the pufial mentioned in 
this passage the symbol of honor to the 
youthful gaucho of early times just as the 
espada was to any of Lope’s galanes. 
With it he wreaked his vengeance and 
satisfied his honor. 

Every student of Spanish-American 
literature is familiar with the cutting 
down of the ombi tree in La gringa and 
the symbolic implications it carries. Of 
course this very act is like a deep gash 
in Cantalicio’s honor. Furthermore to 
him it is even an act of dishonor on the 
part of the workmen themselves, who are 
also old criollos, to attempt to fell the 
gnarled symbol of gaucho strength and 
independence. Cantalicio asks them: “2Y 
qué van a comprender ellos {los gringos} 
... 81 ustedes mismos, |parece mentira, 
criollos como son!, se prestan a la here- 
jia?...”’ (p. 71). In other words, were 
these old criollo workmen younger men 
like the gauchos of old, they would never 
besmirch their honor by doing something 
against their will, especially something 
commanded by an outsider, an intruder 
like the gringo. Nevertheless, and in 
passing, it may be said that of all the old 
criollos in S&nchez’ plays, Cantalicio in 
the end goes farther than any in accept- 
ing the new as a substitution for the old. 
He realizes there is just as much honor, 
virtue or nobility in the present genera- 
tion as there was in the early days of the 
more rugged and youthful gaucho. 

As for a contrast between the defense 
of an honor code as presented in old age 
and what it possibly was in youth, we 
find it still more profoundly delineated in 
Barranca abajo in the character of the 
aging Don Zoilo. Here an old criollo has 
lost his holdings and one of his daughters, 
this time not to gringos, but to native 
and evil politicians. He represents, in the 
words of Emilio Frugoni, “la raza altiva 
y viril que...ya parece vencida, aco- 
rralada en su inadaptacién y en su im- 
potencia....”* Truly a haughty, virile 
race, one that would have in former times 
defended its honor to the last thrust of 
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the facén. For example, we see what the 
young traditional gaucho would have 
done when Zoilo shouts in anger to his 
usurpers: “:Sabe lo que debi hacer. . . .? 
Buscar a su padre, a los jueces, a los 
letraos; juntarlos a todos ustedes, la- 
drones, y coserles las tripas a pufia- 
ladas. .. 

In time, and because of a trumped-up 
charge against him, Zoilo is arrested. And 
what worse insult to his gaucho pride 
and honor could he have hurled at him 
than when the Sergeant who comes to 
escort him to the authorities tells him 
that he is now known as “old man 
Zoilo” instead of ‘Don Zoilo Carvajal” 
of former years? How different he is 
from the young gaucho of old when he 
yields to the Sergeant's arrest. Certainly 
this was no Martin Fierro or Juan . 
Moreira, both of whom would have died 
defending their rights but, unlike Zoilo, 
were witnessed in their actions and re- 
actions of more youthful days. Had we 
seen them in their senility, would they 
have reacted like Zoilo? And, on the 
other hand, would Zoilo have reacted 
like them in his youth? Surely to defend 
his honor, he would have. But even now, 
in his weakness of old age, when he can 
choose no other alternative than to be 
taken before corrupt officials, he leaves 
as full of pride and honor as an old 
caudillo and, like the code of deep trust 
in friendship depicted in Martin Fierro, 
Zoilo shows his loyalty to his cherished, 
ailing daughter by leaving her under the 
protection of his old friend Aniceto. 

Students of Spanish-American litera- 
ture know the fatal, suicidal ending of 
Barranca abajo. Where in any young 
gaucho of old could we find such philos- 
ophy of complete resignation as when 
Zoilo utters: “Yo no me mato por ellos, 
me mato por mi mismo”’ (p. 43)? In fact, 
what young gaucho of former times would 
have killed himself at all because of the 
injustices of others—injustices that might 
give him such a feeling of futility as this? 
Perhaps he would have killed others, but 
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never himself, to defend his honor. But 
Don Zoilo is “old man Zoilo,”’ filled with 
a sense of honor, true, but incapable of 
protecting it and fighting for it. Subse- 
quently, and almost in the same breath 
as the above utterance, he continues 
with a most descriptive and dramatic 
“epilogue” concerning the loss of every- 
thing he once owned, including his old 
gaucho honor: 


Todos somos giienos pa consolar y pa dar con- 
sejos. Ninguno pa hacer lo que Dios manda. . . . 
Agarran a un hombre sano, gileno, honrao, 
trabajador, servicial, lo despojan de todo lo 
que tiene, de sus bienes amontonaos a juerza de 
sudor, del carifio de su familia, que es su mejor 
consuelo, de su honra...que es su reliquia; 
lo agarran, le retiran la consideracién, le 
pierden el respeto, lo manosean, lo pisotean, 
lo soban, le quitan hasta el apellido . . . (p. 43). 


When the rope with which he prepares 
to hang himself becomes entangled in a 
bird’s nest, Zoilo utters “his famous last 
words which have become symbolic of 
the waning freedom of the old criollo 
as contrasted to that enjoyed in his youth 


when he undoubtedly was a vigorous 
gaucho of tradition. If, in man’s senility, 
“(Se deshace mas fAcilmente el nido de 
un hombre que el nido de un pdjaro!”’ 
(p. 44), then in youth there certainly 
must have been more stability and 
strength to el nido. And this “nest” itself 
may symbolize, not only freedom, but 
family honor and the gaucho’s own per- 
sonal honor, strength, and nobility. 
Ruth Richardson sums up old Zoilo 
thus: “He has the sterling qualities of 
the type, honesty, loyalty in friendship, 
and a deep sense of personal honor and 
of family honor.’” 

The remaining old eriollo of Sanchez’ 
“big three’ is Don Olegario of M’hijo el 
dotor. In this play it is possible to see the 
contrast between the gaucho honor code 
in youth and in old age better than in 
any of Sanchez’ plays, since we have 
Don Olegario’s son Julio portrayed—up 
to the end—as a likely counterpart of 
his father. In Julio’s disobedience and in 
his desire to act as he pleases we see a 
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modern portrayal of the young, tradi- 
tional gaucho’s loyalty to freedom. In 
his seduction of Jesusa, his father’s ward, 
we see the traditional gaucho’s seduction 
of the china. In his insults to his father 
we see the old-time gaucho’s aversion to 
authority. And be all this as it may, it 
was certainly a part of the gaucho’s code 
of honor, be he good or be he bad. In 
fact, in the light of his attitude toward 
freedom of action, we wonder if Julio is 
not actually a “chip off the old block.” 
We wonder if a young Don Olegario 
would not have reacted against demands 
made upon him in the same manner as 
his son. Certainly similarity of individuals 
in a play creates a clash of their corre- 
sponding personalities, which is the core 
for any dramatic creation. 

Even in matters of food and drink Don 
Olegario thinks it a sign of weakness and 
a loss of gaucho pride for his son to prefer 
chocolate to mate and churrasco.® Further- 
more it seems that everything Julio has 
learned in the city is an insult to the 
gaucho’s personal honor. Witness these 
remarks from Don Olegario: “|Si ha de 
venir...& mostrarnos la mala educa- 
cién que apriende en el pueblo! ... A las 
malas mafias le Ilaman ahora costumbres 
... El nifio no quiere que lo reten y 
botaratea con que es muy duefio de sus 
acciones....”’ (p. 44). Olegario, like the 
other old criollos, dislikes relinquishing 
his traditional ideas of an honor code 
which displayed implicit obedience to 
older gauchos—in most cases caudillos— 
and he displays an old man’s rebellion 
against it. Does Jesusa, who is constantly 
trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between father and son, mean to erase 
these feelings of tradition when she says 
of him: “He pensado que entre Julio y 
yo lo podriamos amansar...” (p. 45)? 
It is doubtful. She surely does not mean 
to “tame” Don Olegario in the sense of 
attempting to get him to conform to 
Julio’s way of thinking. But Julio, we 
can be sure, would change the old gentle- 
man’s code, and he thinks, as most 
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younger generations think, that his 
father’s sense of honor is all nonsense. 
When Julio forged a check to pay 
gambling debts, was it worse than some 
of the crimes committed by many tradi- 
tional gauchos? Gauchos malos they 
might have been, to be sure, but their 
honor code was as worthy to them as was 
the Golden Age honor code to any con- 
niving, Villainous galdn. The intent here 
is not to uphold Julio’s and his genera- 
tion’s misdemeanors, but to show a 
certain gaucho spirit, whether good or 
bad, prevalent in those of gaucho descent. 
Perhaps, as suggested above, Dion Ole- 
gario was of similar ilk in his youth. In 
speaking of his son he states: ‘“—/Ese 
no conoce la vergiienza!...2No ves los 
modales y la insolencia con que nos 
trata? -Qué prueba eso? Que es un liber- 
tino, un calavera, perdido... .” 


(p. 50). And not quite so vehement are 
the remarks of Olegario’s old friend in 
the city who, during Julio’s residence 
there, reports on Julio thus: “El mu- 
chacho no es malo en el fondo, pero es 


muy irrespetuoso y algo botarate .. . se 
le han metido en el cuerpo unas ideas 
descabelladas y hasta creo que le da por 
ser medio anarquista o socialista y no 
cree en Dios’ (p. 51). Now witness the 
gaucho’s sense of honor—his loyalty to 
his spirit of freedom-—when Julio speaks 
of himself in this manner: “Soy hombre, 
soy mayor de edad, y aunque no lo 
fuera, hace mucho que he entrado en el 
uso de la razén y no necesito andadores 
para marchar por la vida... .jSoy libre, 
pues!” (p. 53). 

When old Olegario reprimands his son 
for the seduction of Jesusa and asks him 
“;La moral de tus padres te ensefiaba 
esto?” Julio answers: “jLa moral de 
ustedes no evitaba estas situaciones, 
padre!...iMi moral, m4s humana, me 
dice que estos hechos son accidentes y 
que no existen responsabilidades! No 
tengo que reparar nada!...Y le ad- 
vierto, seflor, que no tiene derecho a 
exigirme nada...”’ (pp. 64-65). Again 
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we may state that this is a gaucho of 
tradition speaking—perhaps the same 
gaucho Olegario was in his youth—one 
who honored his freedom above all else. 

Returning to the forged check scene 
we find Don Olegario, since he feels his 
present sense of honor and adherence to 
obedience scarred to their very marrow, 
calling out to himself—to the actual spirit 
of the old gaucho: “|El pobre gaucho 
viejo!...iVenf al mundo, clavdé la pe- 
zufia contra el suelo, afirmate pa cinchar 
la vida, y cinchd, cinché! ...i Y después, 
cuando hayas repechao y estés arriba, 
sin tiempo pa secarte el sudor, vuelta a 
cinchar de la vida de los otros!...Y 
todo gpa qué?...iPobre gaucho viejo! 
...” (p. 54). But again we can ask our- 
selves the question: Would Don Olegario 
react differently were he a young gaucho 
of tradition? What sort of honor code did 
he and other old criollos like him possess 
in their gaucho youth? Doubtless it was 
a code that would tolerate no injustice 
toward its bearer, even though it often 
contained injustices toward others. 

As for son Julio, we recall his remorse- 
ful soliloquy toward the end of the play 
wherein he says of his father who is by 
now bedridden from a stroke: “En el 
fondo él no tiene la culpa. i Es su tiempo, 
es su vida, son sus prejuicios! . . . Pre- 
tender arrancdrselos en estas circun- 
stancias! .. . |Convencerlo! . . . Lilegar 
junto a su lecho, decirle: (Padre, mué- 
rase usted, muérase de rabia, pobre 
espiritu viejo! ...iSu hijo no renuncia a 
sus amores, 4 sus ideales; no quiere hacer 
a la muerte la ofrenda de su libertad, 
que es su vida!...’” (p. 71). And this, 
we should like to believe, is surely the 
young Olegario speaking. 

In reviewing the honor code as it 
exists in these old criollos of SAnchez’ 
theater, we can come to the following 
conclusions: First, having been family 
men for many years, in their honor code 
they give family a high place in a hier- 
archy of values. But, as has been seen, 
they are unable to defend it now in their 
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old age as they would have in their 
youth. Second, their tenacious loyalty 
to freedom of thought and action is still 
with them just as strongly as it was in 
their youth, but they cannot restore this 
sense of freedom to its former reality nor 
can they defend it in the face of the on- 
slaughts of modern restrictions, just or 
unjust. Third, their personal honor has 
not diminished, but they react to in- 
fractions against it quite differently from 
what their reactions would have been 
if they were younger men. Here we find 
them ranting and raving and philosophis- 
ing on how they should avenge their 
broken honor, but we know that in their 
younger days there would have been 
less of this meditation and more of action. 
Fourth, honesty has a very high place 
in their code, but they do not know how 
to cope with dishonesty in the same way 
as they would have in their youth. Of the 
three old criollos discussed here only 
Cantalicio of La gringa does not have to 
contend with dishonesty on the part of 
anyone, but we can be sure that if his 
son or the gringo Don Nicola were in any 
way really dishonest toward him, he 
would react no differently from the 
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others. All three are basically gauchos of 
the old school, portrayed more realisti- 
cally perhaps by Sanchez than by his 
predecessors, and devoid of any of the 
touch of Romanticism as found in many. 
As a closing statement that shows this 
reality of the gaucho spirit and sense of 
honor that exists in Sanchez’ old eriollos 
—criollos who themselves, when young, 
no doubt were gaucho prototypes of long 
ago, we cite this from the pen of Vicente 
A. Salaverri: ‘Al fin fué posible ver sobre 
el proscenio gauchos de carne y hueso, y 
no de picadero, como los que salfan en 
todas las obras anteriores... 
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POETRY AND STAGECRAFT IN LA CASA DE 
BERNARDA ALBA 


Sumner M. GREENFIELD 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


It is reported that Federico Garcia 
Lorea interrupted a reading of his last 
play, La casa de Bernarda Alba, with the 
repeated exclamation: “;Ni una gota de 
poesia! ;Realidad! ;Realismo!’" There is 
little doubt that the work is a culmina- 
tion of Lorea’s conscious progression 
toward a theatre free of the lyricism and 
fantasy so prominent in the rest of his 
plays. In his study of Lorca’s life and 
works, Angel del Rio sums up this de- 
velopment in the following way: “Esa 
parecia su meta y aspiracién. Elevarse a 
la tragedia fria, objetiva, esencial, depro- 
vista de todo aditamiento Iirico. Estaba 
llegando a una madurez serena, sin haber 
perdido nada de su fresea genialidad 
creadora.’” Yet despite the greater ar- 
tistic austerity and discipline, poetic ele- 
ments persist, in an incomparable in- 
tegration, for Lorca, of drama and poetry. 
The realism is interwoven with images, 
symbols, and stylizations which form a 
poetic restatement of the dramatic action. 
The conflict in the house of Bernarda 
Alba —a conflict between an anachronistic 
honor code distorted to the point of 
tragic absurdity and the instinctive de- 
sire of the individual for freedom of 
conduct and for his own perpetuation 
through procreation— is presented on two 
planes: the one, dramatic and realistic; 
the other, symbolic and poetic. Lorea’s 
own comments cannot be taken literally 
but must be considered in the light of the 
highly lyrical nature of his earlier dra- 
matic works. 

For purposes of introduction Lorea 
abandons all prefatory devices in favor 
of a brief statement which declares: “El 
poeta advierte que estos tres actos tienen 
la intencién de un documental fotogra- 
fico.’ He is still explicitly “el poeta” even 
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as he specifies ‘estos tres actos” to call 
attention to the fact that under his self- 
imposed discipline he is not even dividing 
the acts into cuadros. La casa de Bernarda 
Alba is in truth his only play composed 
of three acts with no kind of appendage 
or subdivision, poetic or structural. 
More significant in implications of realism 
and conventional practices is the term 
“documental fotogrdfico.” Lorca aug- 
ments the illusion of concrete reality not 
only by dint of the restraints placed on his 
poetic inclinations but in a positive way, 
through his theatrical vision of the play 
as the reproduction of a photograph, not 
in its details but in its color: black and 
white. 

The photograph which Lorca seeks to 
reproduce is predominantly white. Only 
the garb of the characters is black, the 
mode being determined by Bernarda’s 
insistence on an unrelieved show of 
mourning for her recently deceased hus- 
band. Virtually everything else that the 
spectator can discern on the stage is 
white, from the very surname of Ber- 
narda, through the poetic images which 
pass across the immaculate walls of the 
house, down to the cups in which refresh- 
ments are taken. Act 1 takes place in 
“habitacién blanquisima”’ (1. 1347) where 
lemonade is served to the women in 
mourning in “jarritas blaneas” (1. 1354). 
The scene of Act 1 is “habitacién blanca 
del interior de \a casa de Bernarda” 
(11. 1379); that of the final act, the inner 
patio with “cuatro paredes blancas”’ 
(1. 1414) tinged with blue because of 
the darkness of the night. 

It is nevertheless of secondary im- 
portance that the whiteness of the stage 
setting be a component part of a realistic 
black-and-white photograph. As such it 
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serves as little more than a visual prop 
through which Lorca proceeds to the 
second plane of expression of the conflict: 
the scenic and poetic expression. White, 
on this plane, becomes a symbol of the 
protagonist: a superficial veneer of per- 
fection which Bernarda Alba imperiously 
demands be spread over her house. It is, 
then, in all its obviousness, a spotless 
coating of whitewash applied expressly 
to conceal whatever stains may lie in the 
substance beneath. The stains in the 
case are the seven black-robed women 
who reside within the house. 

it is not the poet who is directly re- 
sponsible for the aura of purity on the 
stage but rather the central character 
herself, a Spanish prototype whose sole 
motivation is an untarnished reputation, 
absolute impeccability of her house in 
every external manifestation. Every atti- 
tude and every reaction of Bernarda Alba 
is directed by a fanatical adherence to an 
archaic principle of honor contingent 
upon unconditional submission to every 
extreme of conventional morality and 
social behavior that her indomitable will 
dictates in the name of Decency. Neither 
deeply rooted personal dignity nor re- 
ligious piety is the basis of her fanaticism. 
Because of a relatively superior financial 
condition, which in another environment 
would be negligible, she is more or less 
the matriarch of an impoverished village. 
The ensuing illusion of social superiority 
drives her to impose her distorted code on 
her household as if in fulfillment of an 
obligation to her position. A vicious 
slanderer in her own right, she lives in 
mortal fear of the malice and slander of 
her fellow townswomen. 

Deluded by the apparent submission 
to her oppressive standards of behavior, 
Bernarda Alba moves as an automaton 
guided solely by her obsession, supremely 
confident and oblivious of the erotic frus- 
trations of her brood. The moral and 
psychological stench in her heuse is in 
itself of no consequence as long as it is 
enveloped by an air of unquestioned 
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respectability. “Yo no me meto en los 
corazones, pero quiero buena fachada y 
armonia familiar’ (1. 1421) is her own 
declaration. However great the emotional 
turmoil beneath the surface, the exterior 
of the house must be serene and flawlessly 
white. Hence the colorless scenic back- 
drop of white walls, against which stand 
sharply in focus the conventional black 
mourning garments. The stage is the sheil 
of the house of Bernarda Alba within 
which the conflict lies hidden from the 
eyes of the villagers, its outer frame glis- 
tening virginally for all to see. Since this 
alone is the vital preoccupation of Ber- 
narda, Lorca checks his imagination to 
comply with what his protagonist, once 
created, demands of his artistry: nothing 
more than a veneer of white. 

The tyranny of the matriarch is in- 
capable of stifling the basic human drives 
which are inearcerated in the shell, 
Seeking expression and satisfaction, these 
antagonistic forces stimulate rebellion, 
and the honor of the house is placed in 
unprecedented jeopardy. The threat to 
the status quo is condensed on the purely 
dramatic plane in the fiery figure of 
Adela, Bernarda’s twenty-year-old daugh- 
ter. When it is raised to the plane 
of esthetic interpretation, the motif is, 
again, white, now symbolic of the male, 
for white is the color of that which the 
female must share if she is to bring to 
fruition her nature as a female: the sperm 
of the male. The conflict, then, is one be- 
tween primitive urges and a superimposed 
social and moral code, or, as Lorca ex- 
presses it poetically, a conflict of white 
against white. 

The principal means for the poetic 
restatement of the antagonist is not 
stagecraft bat imagery and the person of 
Marfa Josefa, Bernarda’s aged mother, 
from whose lips emanate most of the 
play’s lyrical passages. The octogenarian, 
her mind weakened by age, wants to 
escape from her daughter’s house where 
she is kept prisoner and run off to marry 
by the shore of the sea. To climax the 
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first act, the old woman bursts on stage 
with flowers decorating her head and 
breast and vainly challenges the authority 
of Bernarda Alba: “No quiero ver a estas 
mujeres solteras, rabiando por la boda, 
haciéndose polvo el corazén, y yo me 
quiero ir a mi pueblo. Bernarda, yo quiero 
un varén para casarme y para tener 
alegria.... ;Quiero irme de aqui! ;Ber- 
narda! ;A casarme a la orilla del mar, a la 
orilla del mar!’ (1. 1378-79). If the mind 
of the abuela is at times intellectually 
unsound, her utterances often have the 
truth of a higher reality. Still driven by 
the momentum of the past, the shades of 
the vigor of her youth would move toward 
the satiation of those desires of her grand- 
daughters which they themselves are in- 
capable of attaining. 

At the precise moment when Adela 
consummates her rebellion by surrender- 
ing her body to Pepe el Romano, the 
young man betrothed to her eldest sister, 
Maria Josefa appears on the darkened 
stage cradling a lamb in her arms and 


singing gently a lullaby characterized by 


the disquiet 
metaphors: 


of penetrating lorquian 


Ovejita, nifio mio, 

vdmonos la orilla del mar. 

La hormiguita estar4 en su puerta, 

yo te daré la teta y el pan. (III, 1431) 


Martirio, the fourth daughter, who hate- 
fully envies Adela’s resolution to satisfy 
her sexual hunger, comes out to spy on 
her sister. Marfa Josefa addresses her: 


Td eres Martirio, ya te veo. Martirio, cara de 
Martirio. ,Y cudndo vas a tener un nifio? Yo 
he tenido éste. 


MAKTIRIO 


cogid esa oveja? 


MARIA JOSEFA 


Ya sé que es una oveja. Pero gpor qué una 
oveja no va 4 ser un nifio? Mejor es tener una 
oveja que no tener nada. Bernarda, cara de 
leoparda. Magdalena, cara de hiena. .. . Como 
tengo el pelo blanco crees que no puedo tener 
erfas, y si, erfas y erias y crias. Este nifio 
tendré el pelo blanco y tendr& otro nifio y 
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éste otro, y todos con el pelo de nieve, seremos 
como las olas, una y otra y otra. Luego nos 
sentaremos todos y todos tendremos el cabello 
blanco y seremos espuma. 2Por qué aqui no 
hay espumas? Aqu{f no hay més que mantos de 
luto. (IIL. 1432-33) 


Across the rumbling alliteration of otro 
and todos Lorca creates a sweeping image 
of life: whitecapped waves of the sea in 
continuous motion with the new eternally 
replacing the old; white foam; the white 
sperm of the male. Here we have the 
logic of Maria Josefa’s ranting, “jA 
casarme @ la orilla del mar!’ For the aged 
woman the great tragedy of the house is 
the defilement of the “white” progression 
of human waves of which she is so vitally 
a part through the denial of marriage to 
her granddaughters. The discontinuance 
of her life is made irrevocable by the 
suicide of Adela, for the implication is 
that she alone of the daughters of Ber- 
narda Alba will ever carry in her the seed 
of new generations. 

At the rise of the curtain on act 11 
the family of Bernarda Alba is inter- 
rupted at the supper table by something 
striking violently against the walls of the 
house. Despite her blindness to the pres- 
ence of Pepe el Romano in the impas- 
sioned hearts of virtually all her daugh- 
ters, Bernarda ironically recognizes 
without hesitation that the noise is 
caused by her stallion which is locked up 
in the barn and is impatient to be mated 
with the mares. The horse kicks again 
and is let out into the yard. Adela de- 
scribes her impression of the stallion in 
the blackness of the night: “El caballo 
garafién estaba en el centro del corral 
jblanco! Doble de grande, llenando todo 
lo oscuro” (1. 1423). Her sister Amelia 
reacts similarly: “Es verdad. Daba miedo. 
Parecia una aparicién.” To interpret 
poetically the seducer of Adela and the 
object of the daughters’ passion, Lorca 
here fashions the image of a male arche- 
type, fantastically proportioned and com- 
pletely white, as a transcendent concre- 
tion of the elemental masculine force 
which is denied entrance to the house of 
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Bernarda Alba and hovers about in 
consequence to attempt to crack its white 
shell of respectability. The form for the 
massive sculpture is the inevitable lor- 
quian figure of the horse. 

The third act takes place at night as 
events require. The darkness lends itself 
to heighten the tragic mood and also to 
contrast with the brightness and heat of 
the summer sun in the first two acts 
wherein Lorca has his characters point 
up the unrelenting hot weather in order 
to draw a sensory parallel with the sexual 
heat of the daughters of Bernarda Alba. 
The passion of the young women is 
further intensified by an aural device 
often used by Lorca in his plays: the rise 
and fall of offstage voices. In the distance 
one hears a chorus of male voices, of men 
who are marching to the fields to reap 
the harvest. As the group passes the 
house, the words of their song become 
distinctly audible: 


Ya salen los segadores 

en busca de las espigas; 

se llevan los corazones 

de las muchachas que miran. (IT. 1394) 


Lorea specifies: “Se oyen panderos y 
carrafiacas. Pausa. Todas oyen en un 
silencio traspasado por el sol.”’ The men 
move off singing: 


Abrir puertas y ventanas 

las que vivis en el pueblo, 

el segador pide rosas 

para adornar su sombrero. (II, 1395) 


When the chorus of harvesters becomes 
indistinguishable in the background, 
Adela and Martirio repeat the words of 
the song so that the full meaning of the 
verses may be applied to the dramatic 
situation. The older sister complains of 
the heat and asserts symbolically: “Estoy 
deseando que llegue noviembre, los dias 
de lluvias, las escarchas, todo lo que no 
sea este verano interminable” (ir. 1396). 
Most afflicted of all the daughters by 
her frustration but lacking the will to 
rebel against her mother, Martirio can 
only yearn for the white frost of that 


season when the heat of her youth will 
no longer consume her. 

A figure which constantly reappears 
in Lorea’s theatre in various artistic 
sfuises is that of la gente, the townspeople 
residing at the scene of the action. The 
importance assighed to the role of the 
people is as variable as the degree of the 
poet’s antipathy toward them. Lorea 
characterizes them generally as ubiqui- 
tous, slanderous meddlers in a pose of 
moral rectitude. The means for the con- 
cretion of the normally imprecise entity 
are for the most part aural or visual, such 
as a mass of unseen voices or a small 
group of women gesturing with panto- 
mimic actions in the manner of a ballet, 
or classical Greek chorus. Similar devices, 
directed to the eye or to the ear, are 
utilized to depict the populace of the 
village of Bernarda Alba. A noteworthy 
variation, however, is that in this case 
Lorca envisioned the entire female popu- 
lation of the village physically on the 
stage at the same time. 

Following the church service for Ber- 
narda’s dead husband, a procession of 
women in mourning enters the house of 
the matriarch. Lorca gives the following 
stage directions: ‘Por el fondo, de dos en 
dos, empiezan a entrar Mujeres de luto, 
con pafiuelos grandes, faldas y abanicos 
negros. Entran lentamente hasta llenar 
la escena....Terminan de entrar las 
doscientas Mujeres y aparece Bernarda y 
sus cinco hijas” (1. 1353). The theatrically 
unwieldy, if not impossible, number two 
hundred is a deliberate specification, in 
keeping with the numerical precision 
which has been pointed out as a distine- 
tive characteristic of Lorca’s poetry. The 
actual number of individuals in the mass 
procession would be of little importance 
to anyone but the play’s director. The 
significance of the enormous count lies in 
the fact that it indicates a poetic percep- 
tion of the totality of the people of the 
village at the moment the scene was 
created. The two hundred mourners are 
served liquid refreshment significantly 
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from a single tray which is carried out but 
once by Bernarda’s servant. 

The visible appearance of the village 
en masse at the outset of the play, with 
uniform black dress and uniform gestures 
in the Greek manner creating the illusion 
of a single being, is apparently designed 
to reinforce the fundamental irony by 
setting a tone of religiosity, through the 
medium of prayers and chants, which 
immediately proves to be flagrantly in- 
congruous with the viciousness and hy- 
pocrisy of Bernarda Alba and of the vil- 
lagers. Furthermore, the village in its 
entirety, although of relatively minor 
importance in the dramatic scheme, must, 
in the final analysis, share the responsi- 
bility for the tragedy, inasmuch as 
Bernarda’s endeavor to keep her reputa- 
tion untarnished is based on the perennial 
question, “:qué dir4n las gentes?”’ The 
guilt of the people is summed up in the 
comment of the second daughter, Magda- 
lena: “...nos pudrimos por el qué 
diran” (1. 1369). 

In two subsequent appearances the 
people of the village gradually lose their 
substantiality as they decline from a 
tangible three-dimensional being to a 
purely aural entity at the climax of act m 
and are further reduced, at the climactic 
sequence in the final act, to an invisible 
and inaudible condition which neverthe- 
less does not belie their presence. Each 
manner of presentation meaningfully 
seconds the dramatic action within the 
house. 

At the end of the second act the news is 
conveyed that “en lo alto de la calle hay 
un gran gentio y todos los vecinos estan 
en sus puertas” 1411), Distant rum- 
blings are heard as the indignant village 
sets out to put to death an unmarried 
woman who has murdered her new-born 
child. A feminine shriek is accompanied 
by an increase in the volume of the 
shouting and general pandemonium. 
Cursing the sinner, Bernarda ferociously 
urges on her people with shouts of ‘;Ma- 
tadla!’”’ and other exhortations through 
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which Lorca achieves a fusion of the 
brute will of his protagonist with that 
of the savage mob as if to create one 
horrendous being out of two hundred and 
one Bernarda Albas and their male 
counterparts. The seething tension be- 
between Adela and Martirio breaks into 
open hostility which grows in bitterness 
simultaneously as the crescendo of the 
tumult in the street rises. At the fall of the 
curtain, a vile invective from Bernarda 
drives Adela’s hands to her stomach in a 
frenzied plastic gesture of preservation 
for herself and the wretched woman. At 
that precise moment the clamor outside 
the house reaches its maximum intensity. 

The betrayal of Adela by Martirio 
brings the play to its tragic denouement. 
When the poison of unrequited love pro- 
vokes the older sister to the deliberate 
lie that Bernarda’s attempt to shoot Pepe 
el Romano has been successful, Adela 
takes her own life. The news that the 
tumult has awakened those living nearby 
immediately reduces the volume of 
Bernarda’s voice to “voz baja como un 
rugido” (11. 1439). Uttering nothing more 
than a mere shout when the movement of 
the hands of the housekeeper to her 
throat indicates that Adela has hanged 
herself, and sensing the imminent ap- 
proach and presence of her neighbors, 
the tyrant acts only to save what she 
most cherishes in her existence: the 
honor of her house. An undertone of 
urgency and panic lest the village behold 
their dishonor and their weakness pene- 
trates her commands to rectify the situa- 
tion: “;Descolgarla! ;Mi hija ha muerto 
virgen! Lilevadla a su cuarto y vestirla 
como una doncella. ;Nadie diga nada! 
Ella ha muerto virgen....Y no quiero 
llantos. La muerte hay que mirarla cara 
a cara....j{Las ligrimas cuando estés 
sola! Nos hundiremos todas en un mar 
de luto. Ella, la hija menor de Bernarda 
Alba, ha muerto virgen. ;Me habéis ofdo? 
jSilencio, silencio he dicho! jSilencio!” 
(a1. 1440). Thus Bernarda fulfills the 
promise she has made earlier: “Aquf no 
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pasa nada....Y si pasa algin dfa, 
estate segura que no traspasara las 
paredes” (i. 1407). A coating of white- 
wash, as it were, in the form of silence 
leaves the reputation of her house un- 
stained. So the traditional Spanish code 
of honor: if the dishonorable act does not 
become known abroad, it ceases to be 
dishonor. 

It is not mere coincidence that 
Bernarda Alba’s first word and last word 
in the play is an imperious ‘“‘jsilencio!” 
Implicit in the connotation and the posi- 
tion of the word is the assertion and re- 
assertion of the invincible domination of 
the sterile norms of conformity and regi- 
mentation over individualistic self-ex- 
pression. The automaton of routine be- 
havior, its power based on the horrendous 
fallacy that reputation and superficial 
moral conduct are per se character, is in- 
capable of compassion for the needs and 
suffering of the individual who chooses 
not to conform. It refuses to understand 
him and remains oblivious of his tragedy. 


The personal catastrophe is of no sig- 
nificance except as a stimulus for a frantic 
reaffirmation of its banal code. If Ber- 
narda’s fanatical principle of honor is a 
specific anachronism and a distortion of 


twentieth-century Spanish life, it is 
nevertheless indicative of a contemporary 
reality which manifests itself not merely 
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on the Spanish scene but universally as 
well: the triumph of conformity and the 
subversion, real or threatened, of the 
sovereignty of the individual. 

But the tragedy of Bernarda Alba's 
house is not solely that of the frustration 
of an individual seeking self-expression. 
It is a tragedy of sterility in its most 
elemental sense. The suicide of Adela 
spells the end of life for the six women 
remaining in the house, for there will be 
no subsequent generations. The waves of 
life which Marfa Josefa vainly yearns to 
maintain in uninterrupted motion become 
doomed to stagnation and disappearance 
at the destruction of the youngest grand- 
daughter. The whiteness of the house, the 
white of sterility, has triumphed over 
the white foam of life and productivity. 
There remains, for Lorea as for Maria 
Josefa, only the whiteness of silence, the 
whiteness of death. 


NOTES 


' Angel del Rio, Vida y obras de Federico Garcia 
Lorca (Zaragoza, 1952), pp. 141-142. Quoted 
from Adolfo Salazar, article in Carteles (Ha- 
vana, April 10, 1938). 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

*Lorea, Obras completas (Madrid, 1954), 
p. 1347. Subsequent references (act and page) 
are to this edition. 

*Rolfe Humphries, The Gypsy Ballads of 
Federico Garcta Lorca (Bloomington, Indiana, 
1953), p. 16. 


MAXIMS, APHORISMS, EPIGRAMS, AND PARADOXES 
OF UNAMUNO 


FRANK SEpDWICK 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Unamuno wrote to pique. He is the 
brisk breeze entering the room that is 
too warm. His reputation increases with 
time, and he is not read by intellectuals 
alone. The inexpensive paper-bound 
volumes of the Austral collection are a 
good reflection of reader demand: Es- 
pasa-Calpe has in print more Unamuno 
titles, many of them in successive editions, 
than those of any other author—Spanish, 
European, or American. 


Scholars study Unamuno, but the 


respetable piblico reads him because fre- 
quently in capsule form they find in Una- 
muno 4 source of strength and tolerance. 
This capsule is the pithy saying, often 
with a witty twist, and the paradox. 


Unamuno’s originality is particularly 
striking in the use of paradox, concerning 
which he says: La paradoja suele ser el 
modo mis vivo y més eficaz de trasmitir 
la verdad a los torpes y a los distrafidos, 
y, sobre todo, al pueblo (Sobre la conse- 
cuencia, la sinceridad); La paradoja es 
hija de la pasidn (A mis lectores); La 
paradoja es el mds genuino producto del 
sentido propio (Un fildsofo del sentido 
comin); La paradoja, en efecto, con la 
pardbola y la metdfora eran los tres 
principales medios diddécticos del Cristo 
(A un literato joven); Quien no se adiestra 
en la comprensién de la paradoja jamés 
renovaré el caudal de sus ideas vivas 
(Disociacién de ideas). 

Unamuno manipulates the paradox 
with great skill. Often he states his para- 
dox briefly and simply: “Huyo de él, 
busedndole,”’ to elaborate upon it with 
another paradox or a succession of para- 
doxes: ‘Mi amor a la muchedumbre es 
lo que me lleva a huir de ella. Al huirla, 
la voy buscando. No me llames mis&n- 
tropo. Los misintropos buscan la socie- 
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dad y el trato de Jas gentes; las necesitan 
para nutrir su odio o su desdén hacia 
ellas.’” Thus Unamuno commences the 
essay Soledad. Sometimes he combines 
paradox with a play on words: “O se 
disculpa sin disculpa, o sin culpa se 
culpa,” from the same essay. Other times, 
however, his paradoxes are quite involved, 
as in the second chapter of La agonia del 
Cristianismo: “Alguien podré decir que 
la paz es la vida—o la muerte—y que la 
guerra es la muerte—o la paz, pues es 
casi indiferente asimilarlas a una o a otra 
respectivamente, y que la paz en la 
guerra—o la guerra en la paz—es la vida 
en la muerte, la vida de Ja muerte y la 
muerte de la vida, que es la agonfa.”’ 

Selected at random from all of Una- 
muno’s works, but mostly from his 
essays, here is a list of Unamuno’s one 
hundred most notable maxims, aphorisms, 
epigrams, and paradoxes: 


1. Una locura cualquiera deja de serlo en 
cuanto se hace colectiva. 2. Todas las orto- 
doxias empezaron siendo herejfas. 3. El] amor 
mata la felicidad, la felicidad mata al amor. 4. 
El que admira sin restrieciones es que no 
admira. 5. Filosoffa y religién son enemigas 
entre sf, y por ser enemigas se necesitan una 
a otra. 6. El pesimismo es hijo de la vanidad. 
7. No hay mas diffcil generosidad que la jus- 
ticia. &. El mayor milagro serfa convertir al 
mundo sin milagros. 9. Un eseritor suele no 
empezar a tener importancia sino cuando sus 
ideas, sus imagenes o sus desahogos y ocurren- 
cias entran en los escritos de otro escritor 
cualquiera. 10. Se acaba siempre por simpati- 
zur con todo aquello que se estudia serena- 
mente y sin prejuicios. 11. Mientras esta 
el esclavo cantando a la libertad se consuela de 
su esclavitud y no piensa en romper sus cade- 
nas. 12. Los verdaderos ateos estan locamente 
enamorados de Dios. 13. Un libro de historia 
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puede no contener ni un solo dato falso, ni 
una referencia equivocada, y ser, sin embargo, 
una pura mentira en su conjunto. 14. La 
originalidad es eso. No acufiar moneda, sino 
saber usarla. 15. Hay quien va muy deprisa 
por ganas de acabar pronto y descansar, por 
ociosidad. 16. La disciplina, que acaso robus- 
tece y encauza la voluntad, atrofia y estropea 
aquella especie de inteligencia necesaria para 
bien juzgar. 17. Vale mds el error en que se 
cree, que no la realidad en que no se cree; que 
no es el error, sino la mentira, lo que mata al 
alma. 18. El tinico culto perfecto que puede 
rendirse a Dios es el culto de la verdad. 19. 
Toda caridad de mujer, todo beneficio, toda 
limosna que rinde, lo hace por sentirse madre. 
20. Los muchachos que se aplican a todo para 
nada sirven, y como las gallinas tragan cuanto 
les dan, grano o chinas. 21. Un especialista 
sin base de cultura general, es mds bien per- 
judicial que Gtil. 22. Cada uno finge creer en 
sf mismo, para ver si asf se atrae la fe de los 
demds, en vez de creer en los otros. 23. Sdélo 
odiamos, lo mismo que sélo amamos, lo que 
en algo, y de una o de otra manera, se nos 
parece; lo absolutamente contrario 0 en ab- 
soluto diferente de nosotros no nos merece ni 
amor ni odio, sino indiferencia. 24. El amor 
puede vivir de recuerdos y de esperanzas; el 
odio necesita realidades presentes. 25. El 
mérito de ciertas distinciones estriba precisa- 
mente en su falta de mérito, en que son gra- 
tuitas o debidas al azar. 26. No pocas veces la 
comisién de un acto pecaminoso nos purifica 
del terrible deseo de él, que nos estaba car- 
comiendo el coraz6n. 27. Combatiendo se 
aprende a amar. 28. Donde no florecen las 
herejias, es que los estudios teolégicos son 
una pura rutina de oficio. 29. La especializa- 
cién es una muerte para el arte; aplicada a él 
la divisién del trabajo, lleva al artificio me- 
cAnico, porque el arte es la suprema integra- 
cién. 30. Desnacer es morir y desmorir es 
nacer. 31. El cristianismo de Cristo—esto es 
mds absurdo atin que hablar del hegelianismo 
de Hegel, porque Hegel no era hegeliano, sino 
Hegel. 32. El odio y, sobre todo, la envidia, 
son formas de amor. 33. No es lo mismo ser 
bueno que hacer el bien. 34. El cristianismo 
mata a la civilizacién occidental, a la vez que 
ésta a aquél. 35. La unidad la da el! tono, no el 
argumento. 36. Las cosas que no se quieren 
pensar son las que se piensa. 37. Para llegar, 
lo mismo un pueblo que un hombre, a cono- 
cerse, tiene que estudiar de un modo o de otro 
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su historia. 38. La lengua es el receptdéculo 
de la experiencia de un pueblo y el sedimento 
de su pensar. 39. La inteligencia misma es 
forma de voluntad. 40. La civilizacién no es 
mas que una cdscara para proteger las pulpas, 
el meollo, que es la cultura. 41. El decoro es la 
seriedad de los que est4n vacfos por dentro. 
42. Los tinicos escritores perfectamente im- 
personales son los que carecen de toda per- 
sonalidad, y entre ellos los puros eruditos y 
los meros informadores. 43. La democracia 
no es necesariamente liberal. ,No eran acaso 
los secesionistas de los Estados del Sur de 
Norteamérica tan demécratas como los del 
Norte? 44. Prefiero el hombre inteligente y 
malo al tonto y bueno. 45. Is la ilusién lo que 
hace avanzar a los pueblos. 46. Hasta el en- 
tender mal una cosa suele ser fuente de grandes 
pensamientos. 47. FE] tiempo, el espacio y la 
légica son nuestros tres mds crueles tiranos. 
48. Un buen orador es ante todo y sobre todo 
un parafraseador. 49. La antipatia es una 
forma de simpatfa. 50. La desesperacién, 
aunque resignada, es acaso el estado més alto 
del hombre. 51. Pensar es una funcién social. 
52. Lo importante es saber bien las cosas, no 
saberlas pronto. 53. La sensibilidad y la in- 
teligencia suelen ir de par. 54. La prensa, en 
general, lejos de tratar de corregir los prejui- 
cios y las presunciones del ptiblico tiende a 
confirmarlos. 55. Un hombre no se sacrifica 
por sus hijos lo mismo que una mujer, pero 
una mujer no se sacrifica por la patria lo 
mismo que un hombre. 56. Donde no hay una 
intensa vida polftica, la cultura es flotante, 
earece de rafees. 57. A cada hombre puede 
juzgdrsele por sus lecturas favoritas. 58. La 
erudicién en muchos casos no es sino una 
forma de pereza mental. 59. Siempre he visto 
en el fondo de todo dogmitico un sofista, y 
en el fondo de todo sofista un dogmatico. 60. 
La poesfa es una cosa y la literatura otra. Con 
literatura no se hace ferrocarriles, ni puertos, 
ni fdbricas, ni agricultura, y sin poesia es 
casi imposible hacerlos. 61. La suprema virtud 
de un hombre debe ser la sinceridad. 62. Fl 
creyente que se resiste a examinar los funda- 
mentos de su creencia es un hombre que vive 
en insinceridad y en mentira. 63. No hay nada 
que no deba examinarse. ;Desgraciada la 
patria donde no se permite analizar el patrio- 
tismo! 64. Ningin hombre divino puede 
ejercer en vida el influjo que ejerce después de 
muerto. 65. La guerra ha sido y es la madre de 
la compasién que llamamos amor; la paz es 
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la madre de la envidia. 66. La vida es volver a 
empezar cada dia, esto es, volver cada dia a 
acabar. 67. Los naturales de un pals no se 
enteran de cosas que saltan a los ojos al que 
por primera vez llega a él. 68. La envidia que 
es hija de la ociosidad espiritual es compafera 
del dogmatismo. 69. Nadie peor para legislar 
que quien formé su espfritu aplicando las leyes. 
70. Asi como el tedlogo sostiene que niega la 
existencia de Dios quien no le concibe como 
él o quien en Dios cree, no por las pruebas que 
el tedlogo establece, sino a pesar de ellas, asf 
estos teélogos del patriotismo tachan de anti- 
patriota a quien no siente o no comprende la 
Patria como sienten o la comprenden ellos. 
71. La Patria es, ante todo y sobre todo, la 
ciudad, y la patria es un medio para la civili- 
zacién y no el fin de ésta. 72. La mayor de las 
ventajas del matrimonio, y son muchas las 
que tiene, es que, regularizando el apetito 
carnal, le quita al hombre pruritos de desa- 
sosiegos, dejAndole tiempo y energia para mds 
altas y nobles empresas. 73. KE) desenfreno de 
la voluptuosidad embota la inteligencia, y 
uno de los primeros deberes de un hombre es 
el de hacerse inteligente. 74. Los hombres 
sensuales rara vez son apasionados. 75. El 
hombre es un producto social y la sociedad 
debe impedir que se pierda para ella. No 
basta que uno quiera entontecerse; hay que 
impedirselo. 76. Don Juan vive y se agita 
mientras Don Quijote duerme y suefia, y de 
aqui muchas de nuestras desgracias. 77. ¢No 
crees que la gratitud ni cabe ni puede caber 
sino entre semejantes? 78. Cuando a un 
pueblo le hacen creer en su superioridad colec- 
tiva, los que mds se ensoberbecen individual- 
mente de ella son aquellos de sus ciudadanos 
que tienen menos de qué ensoberbecerse por 
si mismos. 79. He conocido algunos que se 
ponfan frenéticos cuando alguien afirmaba 
algo, y ellos a su vez afirmaban que no puede 
afirmarse nada, lo cual es una afirmacién como 
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otra cualquiera. 80. | Estos terribles sociélogos, 
que son los astrélogos y alquimistas de nuestro 
siglo XX! 81. Tan intolerante es en Espafa 
el librepensador como el catélico. 82. La 
llamada lucha por la vida sélo es eticaz cuando 
es lucha por la predominacién, no por la con- 
servacioén. 83. Si quiere Vd. tener el respeto 
de las gentes en la segunda mitad de su vida, 
pasese la primera mitad haciéndose anti- 
patico. $4. |Saber por saber! |La verdad por 
la verdad! Eso es inhumano. 85. Cada hombre 
vale més que la humanidad entera. 46. El 
individuo es el fin del Universo. 87. La conse- 
cuencia vital del racionalismo seria el suicidio. 
88. Los mas de los suicidas no se quitarfan la 
vida si tuviesen la seguridad de no morirse 
nunca sobre la tierra. 89. Nuestras doctrinas 
éticas y filoséficas en general no suelen ser sino 
la justificacién a posteriori de nuestra conducta, 
de nuestros actos. 90. Si el alma humana es 
inmortal, el mundo es econémica o hedonfs- 
ticamente bueno; y si no lo es, es malo. 91. 
La filosoffa es la ciencia de la tragedia de la 
vida. 92. La sed de inmortalidad es la fuente 
de las heroicas acciones. 93. Nadie llega a ver 
el semblante de su alma sino en el espejo de 
las almas de los demas. 94. FE) peor analfabe- 
tismo no es el de los que no saben leer ni es- 
cribir, sino de aquellos que sabiendo ni leen ni 
escriben. 95. Lo mds grande de una obra de 
arte es que sirve de incentivo para nuevas 
obras de arte. 96. Una obra de arte no es ni 
tiene que ser una obra filos6fica, pero cuando 
no tiene su filosoffa dentro, sépalo o no el 
autor mismo, ser&é obra de arte endeble y 
floja. 97. Al que escribe mucho suele quedarle 
poco tiempo, y menos ganas, de leer lo que no 
le sirva para su escribir. 98. ‘Todos los mo- 
mentos histéricos son de transicién, y no lo 
es ninguno. 99. Los libros m4s autobiogré- 
ficos son las biograffas que unos hombres es- 
criben de otros. 100. La desilusién puede ser 
una fuerza de vida. 


THE DOMINANT THEMES IN GONZALEZ 
PRADA’S MINUSCULAS 


Irvine P. RoruBera 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Some fifteen years ago it was written 
of Manuel Gonzdlez Prada that “nada 
de lo que a ¢I atafie, directa o indirecta- 
mente, carece de importancia.’”' The con- 
fidence of this attitude, expressed with 
as much reason as persuasion, has been 
shared and reflected in a number of de- 
voted studies on Prada appearing in this 
and other journals.? One has learned that 
in Gonzdlez Prada were united the quali- 
ties of a great literary talent and those of 
a social and political thinker whose fiery 
amor a patria was infused with a reproving 
paternal severity. Certain details of his 
character and biography offer strong 
reminiscences of Francisco Quevedo: both 
were learned, were conspicuously in- 
volved in public affairs, and both had the 
gift of lyricism. It seems clear that in the 
total view of his life and writings Prada, 
the best of Peru’s poets, emerges a poetic 
figure— poetic in his approach to life and 
poetically attractive to the intellect and 
imagination. His was a broad poetic ca- 
pacity ‘‘no sélo por haber usado con tan 
gran maestria el ritmo y la imagen, sino 
por haber querido crear belleza, y patria, 
y pueblo que amar, respetar y reveren- 
ciar.’”* 

Minisculas, the first of Gonzdlez 
Prada’s nine volumes of poetry, was 
originally printed in 1901 in a limited 
edition of one hundred copies circulated 
privately among the poet’s friends. A 
second version appeared in 1909, and a 
posthumous third edition, reproducing 
the one preceding, in 1928. The fourth 
and most recent edition, which will serve 
as our text here, was published in Lima 
in 1947 by Luis Alberto Sanchez. In 
Minisculas Prada’s touch is confident, 
independent, and original. His innova- 
tions in verse forms are neither idle 
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experiments nor a quest for novelty, but 
grow out of a carefully considered poetic 
doctrine. The forms attempted—the 
rondeles, triolets, tercetinos, respettos, es- 
penserinas, estornelos—have their pro- 
venience in his thorough knowledge of 
poets and poetry.‘ 

Our present interest concerns the 
themes in Miniusculas. The verses of this 
volume were written for aesthetic pleasure 
during the heat of a vigorous political 
contention; some of the poems were com- 
posed as early as 1869 or before, a fact 
obscured by the princeps date of 1901. 
The sound and fury of Gonzdlez Prada’s 
years as a controversial figure is heard 
in Minisculas only as an echo, detached, 


elusive, and simplified into basic concepts 
of existence. The key to the mood of 
Minisculas is found in these lines in 
which the poet urges an olympian per- 
spective upon him who would look at 
the world of men: 


Respira el sano viento 
De cimas invioladas 
Y en ol{mpico silencio 
Ve pasar a la distancia, 
Como un torrente de ponzofia y fango, 
El escuadrén siniestro de los malos. 
(‘“Romance,’”’ p. 62) 


Though the overall impression of M1- 
nisculas is one of detachment, the volume 
is never impersonal. Its poems are 
thoughts conceived in undisturbed 
privacy, varied in mood, restricted in 
range, cultivated as one might cultivate a 
flower garden. They are thoughts con- 
cerned with poetic essentials: nature, 
love, life and death, and poetry. 


1. Nature 


One senses that Minisculas is entirely 
immersed in nature and that Prada’s use 
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of nature, whether as an important motif 
or in an occasional metaphor, is on an 
ontological level. Nature in Minisculas 
contains wonder, beauty, and solace, 
but never terror. Gonzdlez Prada can 
move easily from the gentle outdoors, or 
garden nature, to a metaphysical con- 
templation of the Infinite. This range 
permits the poet to enjoy the recurring 
phenomena of nature, such as the spring 
season. Like most poets, Prada finds in 
spring still a few more ideas that need 
voicing. The first three lines of this 
balata on spring promise an epithalamium 
of sweeping dimension: 


La Tierra se engalana como novia, 
Y el infinito espacio reverbera, 
Que vuelve ya la dulce Primavera 


But then the poet goes on to enumerate 
these generalized components of the 
season: 


La fuente dice:—Escucha mi lamento; 
auras—No desoigas mis rumores; 
Ja rona:—Bebe mi oloroso aliento; 
ave:—Aprende, amor de mis arores. 
(p. 18) 


In a sonnet called “La Primavera” 
Prada calls attention to the beneficent 
effects of spring: it is sweetness for the 
“hiel” of living and—in a very classical 
image—it is “la desbordada copa de los 
bienes.”’ However, even as a day in spring 
turns cold, the poet shifts his emphasis 
and points out ironically that spring fails 
in this respect: 

Maa jay! ni en la vejez infundes llamas, 


Ni en la glacial habitacién del muerto 
Un solo rayo de calor derramas. (p. 60) 


It is noteworthy that while Gonzdlez 
Prada’s regimen of simple diction mili- 
tates against his use of lush images from 
nature, it does not preclude his use of 
color and specific natural detail: 


Yo entre corolas de Ambar y carmin, 
Corro « busear mi predilecta flor. 


Robando al edliz su fragancia y miel; 

Corro a busear mi predilecta flor 

Entre jacinto, anémona y clavel. 
p. 38) 
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Prada here seeks the rose, his ‘‘predilecta 
flor.” The rose is enhanced by the 
presence of other flowers which are 
evidently almost as lovely to his mind, 
and since the poem gives no clear reasons 
for the poet’s need to discover his rose, it 
is not hard to attach an allegorical value 
to his choice of flowers.* 

From a detail of terrestrial nature, like 
the rose, Gonzdlez Prada’s concentration 
is often lifted skyward. However high 
Prada may hope to soar, he generally 
remembers that he is of the earth and 
that he must—ironically—return to earth. 
In a sonnet called “La nube” the poet 
watches a cloud which appears happy in 
its natural context: it is white, it is pink, 
it drinks “‘las frescas aguas’’ of the seas; 
it is carressed by the breeze; it enjoys the 
sight of the “olas de mieses y tapiz de 
flores” on the surface of the earth. 


Mas, al mirar asolacién y espanto, 
Odios y guerras, muertes y dolores, 
Lanza un gemido y se deshace en llanto. 

(p. 17) 


One notices in the poem just cited as 
well as in others Prada’s fondness for 
conceiving of natural phenomena in terms 
of human characteristics and values. In a 
playful mood, as opposed to the irony of 
“La nube,” he attributes feminine wiles 
to the moon: 


Tiene la Luna caprichos de nifia, 
Y es la voluble coqueta del cielo, 


Si provocante los ojos nos guifia, 
Pronto nos huye con rabia y recelo; 
Quiere hoy al joven, mafiana al abuelo; 
Y aunque de nieve sus témporas cifia, 
Tiene la Luna caprichos de nifia 


(“Rondel,”’ p. 33) 


Beyond the clouds and moon the poet 
looks to the sun. In the sun’s diurnal 
course across the heavens he finds a 
parallel to human life: 


Ob mafiana de alegria, 
Eres la fiel irnagen 
De la placida nifez. 
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At the zenith: 


Eres fdlgido traslado 
De la ardiente juventud. 


At sunset: 


Noche triste, noche negra, 
Eres ldgubre trasunto 
De la yerta anciandad. 


Yet the universe may rejoice, for the 
death of an old sun will soon evoke a new 
one. Man, however, does not participate 
in this order of things: 


Que a la noche de tu vida 
Nunea sigue un nuevo sol. 
(“Ritmo sin rima,’’ p. 49) 


Turning now to another aspect of the 
sun, as Prada writes about it in Miniscu- 
las, we find him, not unlike the Inca 
Indians of his native Peru, paying what 
amounts to religious tribute to the sun. 


T4 encierras alma, corazén y vida, 
Tus rayos son caricia paternal. 


The poet longs to unite with the sun: 


Yo quiero a t{ lanzarme, y en tus brazos 
Gemir, estremecer y desmayar, 
Oh gloria de la Tierra y de los cielos, 
Oh padre de la vida universal. 
(‘‘Mafiana de primavera,” p. 58) 


In the universal scheme the counterpart 
to the sun’s paternity is “La Madre 
Naturaleza.”’ Gonzdlez Prada sings na- 
ture’s eternal power and greatness, finds 
in it a source of “ilusién y poesia,”’ and 
weighs the fact that nature does not suffer 
“la vejez sombria,” as does man. Of equal 
importance to nature’s eternal life is its 
ever recurring productivity: 

2Cudndo en estéril impotencia yaces? 
Madre fecunda, sin nacer existes; 
Fénix divino, sin morir renaces. 
(“A la naturaleza,"’ p. 63) 


In nature, too, there is purity and 
beauty. The poet is steadfast in this point 
of view, however much his mood may 
shift. In Minisewlas no mention or 
allusion is ever made to the harsher, more 
unpleasant aspects of nature. 
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Y eres amor, Divinidad, belleza, 
Y lo eres todo, pura, incorruptible Natu- 
raleza. 
(“Rondel,”’ p. 25) 


In his unhappy longing for an extra- 
terrestrial existence Gonzdlez Prada does 
not cherish a hope of reward, or paradise, 
for a life devoutly lived on earth. His 
affinity for the great and distant wonders 
of the cosmography is more sensual than 
spiritual. The flight upward into the 
divine void is to be the experience of the 
living protoplasm, not of the spirit. 
Addressing himself to the “estrella de la 
tarde,” he writes: 


Cuando triunfal por el Oriente subes, 
Suspiro yo, que en mis entrafias arde 
La sed divina de esealar las nubes, 

estrella de la tarde. 


If the poet’s thirst for such escape is of 
divine origin, then, curiously, the force 
which draws him to the star is mysterious 
and magic: 


2Qué misteriosa, maégica influencia, 
A tu existencia enlaza mi existencia? 


But, being Gonzélez Prada, he must 
summon his verses back to earth and 
back to his pessimistic self. The relation- 
ship with the star will continue to exist 
at an eternal distance: 


Al terminar mi vida tormentosa, 
Cuando la tumba mis cenizas guarde 

2Quién, sino td, visitard mi losa, 

estrella de la tarde? 

(“Rondel,”’ p. 27) 


For Prada the celestial bodies are 
“esplendorosas flores, lirios de luz en el 
jardin etéreo.” Then, changing, as it 
were, his metaphorical point of view, he 
(along with Pythagoras, Plato, Fray 
Luis de Leén, and Milton) can hear the 
music of this sidereal garden: 


Oigo el rumor de lunas y de soles, 
Escucho el palpitar del Universo. 


The beauty and sound of these timeless 
bodies are again brought into sharp con- 
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trast with the deplorable state of affairs 
on the poet’s own planet: 


Si prole de miserias e infortunios 
Riega con sangre y l4grimas el mundo, 
Guardéis vosotros a envidiables hijos 
Que ven felices resbalar el tiempo 
En la ilusién de un éxtasis divino, 

Astros del cielo. 
(‘Rondel Romance,” p. 45) 


Il. Love 


Second to the theme of nature in 
Minisculas is that of love. As both man 
and poet Gonzdlez Prada is properly in- 
consistent in his sentiments on love. His 
love poems are a mixture of disillusion- 
ment and idealization. Indeed, in a sonnet 
“Al Amor,” he philosophizes about these 
two fundamentals of the love phenomenon 
and tends to set the tone for his other 
poetic statements on the problem. 


Si eres un bien arrebatado al cielo 
2Por qué las dudas, el gemido, el llanto, 
La desconfianza, el torcedor quebranto, 
Las turbias noches de febril desvelo? 

Si eres un mal en el terrestre suelo 
2Por qué los goces, la sonrisa, el canto, 
Las esperanzas, el glorioso encanto, 

Las visiones de paz y de consuelo? (p. 26) 


Examining first his idealistic verses on 
love we find that in a very lyrical moment 
Prada attributes miraculous accomplish- 
ments to the “fecundo amor de la mujer’”’ 
which 

transforma vicios en virtud, 
Anima la desierta soledad, 
Endulza la afliccién del atadd, 


Y llena con su amor la eternidad. 
(‘‘Balata,”’ p. 29) 


Love, as Gonzdlez Prada feels it, is always 
constant and strong. It endures like 
bronze and granite. It spans time and 
distance. It is gentle as a bird returning 
to its nest, and it reaches up into the 
heavens, not unlike, perhaps, his own 
aspirations toward the Infinite. 


Exquiva en la noche placeres del mundo 
Y eleva tus ojos a ver lo Infinito: 
Ese cielo constelado 
Es la carta que te eseribo 
(“Romance,”’ p. 29) 


Love is also the bursting of spring and 
it possesses Orphean qualities that 
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“ablandan pechos de roca” (‘““Romance,”’ 
p. 39). Love is the all-pervading, essential 
prodigy of nature: 


jAmor! repitan selvas y desiertos, 
jAmor! respondan ecos y rumores, 
Y hasta en la muda losa de los muertos 
Digan ;Amor! las aves y las flores. 

Los que no amaron, sientan hoy amores; 
Y los que fueron una vez amantes, 
Amen ahora como amaron antes. 

(“Balata,”’ p. 24) 


In one of his early expressions of dis- 
illusionment in love Prada’s language is 
intense and bitter: 


Huye, Amor, fementido: conozco 
Tu pérfido halago, tu lengua traidora,; 
Te conozco, rastrera serpiente 
Con blandos arrullos de mansa paloma. 
(“Romance,’’ p. 22) 


Unrequited love, the poet tells us, is ever 
painful: 


Un dolor dormido, 
Una gl-ria nunca cierta, 
Una Ilaga siempre abierta, 
Es amar sin ser querido. 

(“Cancién,”’ p. 34) 


Gonzdlez Prada, who has in one breath 
revealed love’s lasting attributes, now 
shows us in another that love is a fragile 
thing demanding perpetual care and 
attention. In this connection he deals with 
the problem of a lover’s absence: 


A breve ausencia, el cardo y los abrojos 

Invaden el jardin de la pasién: 

Amante que se aleja de los ojos, 

Se alejar4é también del corazén. 
(Triolet,”’ p. 38) 


Prada places the matter of woman’s 
constancy very much in doubt—we are 
given to understand his own steady 
devotion—and a number of his verses 
elaborate on the “frailty-thy-name-is- 
woman” theme. The picture of a woman 
waiting quietly and faithfully for the 
return of a lover does not ring true for 
Prada: 


Que la mujer, a modo del espejo, 
Retrata fiel a su amador presente, 
Mas nunea guarda imagen del ausente. 

(‘*Balata,”’ p. 53) 
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With this ‘feminine’ weakness in mind, 
Prada, in a different poem, makes a plea 
to a beloved from whom he must absent 
himself: 


kn las dolientes horas de la ausencia, 
Cual yo me acuerdo sin cesar de tf, 
Oh embriagadora Flor de mi existencia, 
Acuérdate de mf. 
(‘‘Rondel,”’ p. 60) 


Prada in his constancy will make no 
attempt to escape from or forget his 
passion 


Pideme nieve en el Verano, 
En el Invierno luces y calor, 
i) agua en el desierto, 
A media noche el Sol. 


Pideme absurdos y quimeras; 
Mas no me pidas olvidar tu amor: 
Todo lo puedo, todo; 
Pero olvidarte, 
(“Romance,”’ p. 30) 


His characterization of women in 
Minisculas is rather conventional. In 
addition to portraying inconstancy, he 
tries his hand at painting feminine 
coquetry and curiosity. The former is 
described in verses of fairly familiar 
images: 

Tus ojos de lirio dijeron que af, 


Tus labios de rosa dijeron que no. 
(“Triolet,”’ p. 34) 


One would judge his line on curiosity to 
have grown out of an experience more 
prosaic than poetic: 


Ella (mujer al fin y al fin amante) 

Me acosa de preguntas, noche y dia; 

Me asedia sin cesar, a cada instante. 
(“Balata,”’ p. 59) 


A last observation on Prada’s love 
poetry must be made: it rarely strikes a 
sensual note. Love’s longing, love's 
anguish are of the soul, not of the flesh. 
This is apparently the reverse of his 
mystic yearnings. When Prada does dwell 
on the physical aspects of love, even these 
are found to be on a relatively high 
plane. 


Eternamente vivamos 
Como vivimos ahora: 


Con las almas confundidas 
En un éxtasis de gloria, 
Enlacemos nuestros brazos 
Y juntemos nuestras bocas. 
(“Un eco de Ausonio,” p. 97) 


ILL. Existence 


A third theme of importance in 
Minisculas—not so much by frequency of 
occurrence as by strength of tone—is the 
poet’s grappling with the problem of 
existence. Generally, Gonzélez Prada’s 
views tend toward the darker side of the 
matter, and are lightened or shaded by 
varying degrees of irony, bitterness, and 
uncertainty. This last named quality is 
expressed with particular reference to the 
course of human life, or even to Prada’s 
own. In one rondel he asks: 


2Adénde vamos? Tristes navegantes 


E-rramos por las olas inconstantes, 
En noche sin estrellas y sin Luna 


Qué vemos al final de la jornada? 
2La eterna vida o la infecunda nada? 
zAdénde vamos? (p. 19) 


In another rondel, one of his most 
famous, the poet meditates on the futility 
of a stable existence: 


Indtil es, oh pechos infelices, 
Al mundo encadenarse con rafces. 
Impulsos misteriosos y pujantes 
Nos llevan entre sombras, al acaso, 
Que somos jay! eternos caminantes, 
Aves de paso. (p. 21) 


This uncertainty of living becomes for 
him personally a battle to be waged 
against life: 


Ror suelo estéril y enemigo, 
Sin paz of tregua de un instante, 
Hastiado siempre y anhelante, 
i-n duelo a muerte yo conmigo, 
No sé la dicha que persigo. 

(“Rondel,”’ p. 63) 


Bitterness turns Gonzdlez Prada’s 
phrase when he writes on the search for 
happiness, elusive and just beyond his 
grasp: 

Que asf te acercas, huyes de repente, 
Y burlas a la pobre Humanidad 


jOh sempiterno engafio de la mente, 
Felicidad! (‘‘Rondel,"’ p. 22) 
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There is bitterness also in his envy of the 
dead : 


|Felices de los muertos! Ya olvidaron, 
Y de penar y combatir cesaron. 
(“Rispetto,’’ p. 26) 


Gonzilez Prada is at his best in an 
ironic temper. However delicate the ex- 
pression of his irony may seem, the irony 
itself evolves from Prada’s rather definite 
concept of life’s duality. In man’s 
oscillating movements between birth (the 
fundamental evil, according to the poet) 
and death every experience, every act 
contains the seeds of a negative reaction, 
or to put it another way, it engenders its 
own irony. 


2Quién rié sin nunca gemir, 
Siendo el goce un dulee penar? 


Qué es vivir? sofiar sin dormir. 
Qué es morir? dormir sin sofiar. 
(“Vivir y morir,”’ p. 35) 


For his strongest irony Prada chooses the 
light and pleasant frame of a triolet: 


Aborrecemos esta vida, 
Mas no quisiéramos morir. 
Por alevosa y fementida, 
Aborrecemos esta vida 
Ciegos buscamos la salida 
e) no ser y el existir; 
Que aborrecemos esta vida, 
Mas no quisiéramos morir. (p. 51) 


Though Gonzdlez Prada considers 
death less desirable than a life which is not 
worth living, his thoughts on death are 
usually gentle and sad. They betray the 
mood of a man approaching the end of his 
life: 


ayer huf de tumbas y desiertos, 

Hoy a tu sombra inclino mi cabeza; 

Que, oh sauce, o fiel amigo de los muertos, 

ke dulce a mi alma tu genial triste! 
(**Triolet,’’ p. 18) 


The chrysanthemum, ordinarily considered 
one of the glories of the autumn season, is 
for Prada the symbol of death and old 
age: 
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TG eres la flor de tumbas y de muertos. 
Nacido a la existencia, 
Entre neblinas y glaciales cierzos, 
Semejas un amor sin esperanza 
Een el gastado corazén de un viejo. 
(“El crisantemo,”’ p. 78) 


Prada’s flexible poetic disposition per- 
mits him to sing a joyous song of life as 
well as to intone one of pessimism and 
death. The sense of well being in the 
following pdntum emanates from a pagan 
joy in the earth and its fruits: 


Alzando el himno triunfal de la vida 
Muge el torrente en los fértiles llanos; 
Yo siento mi alma de jdbilo henchida; 
Viendo en las mieses cuajarse los granos. 


Yo me estremezco de amor y esperanza, 
Alzando el himno triunfal de la vida. (p. 42) 


And in a euphoria of optimism and hope 
he can imagine a future life beyond the 
pale of earth: 


iQuién, subyugando al Tiempo y a la 
Muerte, 
Joven pudiera eternizarse y fuerte; 
© en inefable languidez dormir, 
Alzar un dia la pesada losa, 
Y abrir los ojos a tu luz gloriosa. 
jOh porvenir! (‘“‘Rondel,” p. 17) 


There is even hope for the earth itself, 
this earth ravaged by odium and war. The 
“dltima Diosa de las almas fuertes, 
Humanidad,” will be the earth’s saving 
grace: 


TG, por la ruina y el estrago, avanzas 
A iluminar y redimir la Tierra. 
(“Rondel,”’ p. 61) 


IV. Poetie Art 


In Minisculas Gonzilez Prada makes 
afew but very earnest pronouncements on 
the poetic art. He offers here an ideal for 
poetry buttressed with concrete sug- 
gestions for reforming poetic diction. The 
poem “Ritmo sofiado,”’ which Prada says 
is a “reproduccién barbara del metro 
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alkmanico,” states this ideal in some 
admirable imagery: 


Suefio con ritmos domados al yugo rigido 
acento, 
Libres del rudo caredn de la rima. 
Ritmos sedosos que efloren la idea, cual 
plumas de un cisne 
Rozan el agua tranquila de un lago. 


Ritmos que encierren dulzor de panales, 
susurro de abejas, 

Fuego de auroras y nieve de ocasos. 

(p. 8) 


Though he does not throw off the burden 
of rhyme, the poems of Minisculas are 
proof of Prada’s constant application of 
his diction theories. He  editorializes 


against those who would restrict his choice 
of words. Words are living things to be 
used as they are thought of and needed. 
Let them come from where they will. 


Vengas de Londres, de Roma o Paris, 
Sé bienvenida, oh exdtica voz, 
Si amplio reguero derramas de luz. 


Gonzdlez Prada raises his voice also 
against the classical or castizo style of ex- 
pression and the “morboso purismo aca- 
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démico.” Ideas are to be dressed in the 
cloth of the times, and in a moment of 
vehement idol-smashing, he implores: 


Deje el raido jubén de Cervantes, 
Rasgue la vieja sotana de Lope. 


Ten de Pegaso un dormido avestrug, 
(“Ritmo sin rima,”’ p. 72) 


NOTES 


' Gonzdlez Prada, Antologia poetica, ed. Carlos 
Garefa Prada (Mexico, 1940), p. xi. 

?See in particular the following articles by 
Robert G. Mead, Jr.: “Gonzalez Prada y la 
prosa espafiola,’’ Revista Iberoamericana, XVI 
(Jan. 1952), 253-267; ‘Dos poetas: una visién 
de Espafia,’? Hispania, xxxv (Feb. 1952), 
83-85; “Manuel Gonzdlez Prada: Peruvian 
Judge of Spain,’’ PMLA, txvit (Sept. 1953), 
696-715; ‘““Gonrdilez Prada: prosista y el 
pensador,”’ Revista Hispanica Moderna, xxt 
(Jan. 1955), 1-22. 

Antologia poética, p. xxvii. 

‘Por a detailed analysis of Prada’s poetic art, 
see Garcia Prada’s introduction to the Anto- 
logia poética. 

‘In this connection see Prada’s “prologue” 
poem to Minisculas, la rosa.’ The last 
stanza reads: Pues conviene  resignarse, / 
Resignémonos en prosa; / Mas, en verso com- 
batamos / Por la azucena y la rosa (p. 16). 


THE ARTICLE OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN 
PUERTO RICO 


Mary CANNIzz0 
Columbia University 


Puerto Rico, because of its history and 
geographic location, has had a different 
cultural development from that of the 
other Latin American countries. One of 
the salient characteristics of the country 
is the rootlessness of its people. The dis- 
placement of the rural population started 
in the nineteenth century when the 
owners of small farms began migrating to 
the metropolitan areas, selling their land 
to foreign investors, usually North Ameri- 
ean corporations. The farmer who re- 
mained in the country went to work as a 
day laborer on the large plantations of 
the North American investors. The subse- 
quent rootlessness of the largest social 
class of the Island has colored its litera- 
ture in a striking manner and has 
engendered two prevailing attitudes in its 
people: a feeling of impotence and a 
profound pessimism. 

The Island developed slowly and did 
not produce a representative culture until 
the nineteenth century. During its co- 
lonial history it was not a center of 
learning or wealth but rather a stopping 
place for Spanish boats enroute to more 
flourishing centers of commerce and cul- 
ture in the Caribbean. Even though there 
existed some reputable institutions of 
learning in Puerto Rico, none acquired 
the prestige of the University of Santo 
Domingo, Real y Pontificia Unwersidad 
de Santo Tomds de Aquino, founded by 
Pope Paul with the encyclical, A postolatus 
Culmine, October 28, 1538. In the West 
Indies, the Franciscan fathers had begun 
establishing their schools in 1502. The 
sporadic efforts observed in Puerto Rico 
were for the most part reflections of the 
cultural activity in Santo Domingo. 

Its ties to the mother country, there- 
fore, were not as great as those of the 


colonies rich enough to contribute to the 
commonwealth of the Hispanic world. 
Today, after more than a half century of 
the dominance of the United States, it 
does not identify itself with the cultural 
values of the United States mainland. 
Neither does it feel a community of 
interests with the rest of Latin America. 
At the crossroads of two continents, it has 
remained isolated and embittered. Under 
the wise guidance of Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin, an attempt is being made 
to integrate the people into the spiritual 
community of the Hispanic peoples. 
However, in spite of the efforts of the 
government, a complete sense of inde- 
pendence has not been achieved. This can 
be observed in many manifestations of 
Puerto Rican life and literature and, 
particularly, in the poetry of Palés Matos, 
which contains the pessimistic dimension. 
The importance and esteem with which 
Puerto Rican educators regard foreign 
culture to the detriment of national 
intellectual values have been pointed out 
by Dr. J. A. Colorado, leading Puerto 
Rican educator, in a series of recent 
articles, published in various Puerto 
Rican newspapers. He bitterly assails the 
replacement of native teachers by for- 
eigners who, in most instances, have not 
more but less to offer. 

Since the nineteenth century, Puerto 
Rican writers have focussed their creative 
interest on local and national manners 
and customs by means of the article of 
manners and customs. The exaltation of 
native manners and customs which began 
with the article of manners and customs 
was further expanded by the novelists 
and short story writers. In the latter 
genres, the depiction of manners and 
customs is much more varied, intense, and 
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interesting. Although the satiric note is 
evident towards some of the mores 
deemed evil by the authors, the portrayal 
of manners and customs as national values 
is paramount throughout the history of 
the genre. The importance of the article 
rests on the fact that it was the first 
genuinely native literary expression of 
Puerto Rico. As elsewhere in Hispanic 
America, the costumbristic article is 
strongly nationalistic because of the 
repression of the collective sub-conscious. 
The first authors had avoided any 
mention of politics because the Island was 
under strict Spanish vigilance. Later, 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the Spaniards permitted more 
freedom of expression, lifting many of the 
restrictions that had been imposed the 
first half of the century. 

The writers of articles of manners and 
customs began making their contributions 
to Puerto Rican literature towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century and 
continue today. The movement was 
initiated by Manuel A. Alonso (1823-90), 
with the publication of Hl Jtbaro (1848- 
49), the country dweller or man from the 
highlands. In the first part of the book, 
published in 1848, the description of 
customs prevails. The themes Alonso 
chooses are popular festivals, typical 
dances, weddings of the jibaro, ete. The 
ballads, “Un casamiento jibaro,” “El 
baile de garabato,” and “Una pelea de 
gallos” are worth mentioning, as are the 
articles, “El bando de San Pedro,” 
“Bailes de Puerto Rico,” and “La 
Gallera.’’ Alonso’s descriptions of Puerto 
Rican social scenes reflect the prevailing 
ideas of social progress and optimism 
which had been made fashionable by the 
Post Kantians. In his description of social 
customs and in his interest in the present, 
Alonso utilizes and = anticipates the 
methods of Positivism which subse- 
quently were to influence all descriptions 
of society and the study of social prob- 
lems in all of Latin America. Alonso 
accepts change as an inevitable reality 
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and reconciles his love for the past with 
an interest in the present and a hope for 
the future. 

The second part of E/ Jtharo, 1882-84, 
reveals a greater interest in politics than 
in the purely pictorial aspects of life. The 
predominance of the political over the 
social, found in the costumbristic authors 
who followed Alonso, can be explained 
only on the basis of the favorable changes 
that made freedom of thought and ex- 
pression possible during the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Even though 
there still existed some restrictions, it was 
possible to write on political subjects, 
whereas in 1849 the situation had been 
utterly different. 

Alonso’s criticism of social evils, how- 
ever, is not as direct as the portrayal of 
customs. In order to attack social weak- 
nesses, Alonso makes use of a gallery of 
types, each one representing a social evil. 
Society for Alonso is a summation of 
types. The identification of certain col- 
lective social traits in individual types 
points the way to positivistic sociology. 
For example, Perico Paciencia symbolizes 
the mansedumbre, submissiveness, with 
which the country bore the negation of its 
rights: Agapito Avellaneda is the proto- 
type of the unscrupulous and arbitrary 
mayor sketched in the article “Don 
Felipe,” who symbolized the politician 
who believed himself chosen by Provi- 
dence to rule his fellowmen and restore 
morality even though in so doing it would 
be necessary to liquidate his adversaries 
in a high-handed fashion. The article 
“1833-—2Perdemos o ganamos?”’ is an 
appraisal of the past and present in 
Puerto Rico. Alonso pronounced himself 
in favor of the present in opposition to 
those who always idealize the good old 
days. The satiric note is felt in the de- 
scription of the cacique or bully in the 
article “La negrita y la vaquita.”’ 

When the work was first published, the 
Spanish authorities judged it dangerous 
because they feared a liberation of sub- 
conscious social forces long repressed. 
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However, the book was well received by a 
large reading public. In the prologue, 
Alonso expressed a critical and moralizing 
intention, corregir las costumbres delei- 
tando, borrowing the precept of utile et 
dulce from Horace. The humorous and 
moral aims of the book are well blended. 
El Jtbaro is not only valuable as a source 
of information on Puerto Rican customs 
of the nineteenth century but is also 
important as a linguistic document. 
Because of the lack of scientific studies of 
the spoken language of the period, 
Alonso’s book serves as a valuable work 
of reference Though he is always 
conscious of the separation between the 
literary and the spoken language, the 
book must not be thought of as a free 
expression of popular speech. Neverthe- 
less, Kl Jtbaro is the most genuine ex- 
pression of Puerto Rican literature of the 
period and established an interest in 
native themes continued by such writers 
as Ramén Marin, Manuel Ferndndez, 
and José A. Daubdén.! 


An interest in local customs is only one 
aspect of the development of the genre 
in Puerto Rico. Many of the writers who 
followed Alonso were preoecupied with 
social conflicts and, in particular, the 


conflict between rural and urban life. 
Virgilio Davila (1869-93) in Aromas del 
Terrutio, 1916, Pueblito de Antes, 1917, 
and others, pictures the social changes 
that took place in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, when the rural areas 
were abandoned by the people. In the 
jibaro’s attempt to become modern and 
resemble the city folk he admired, he 
cast aside his old folkways and expressed 
disdain for them. The writers are aware 
that the rootlessness of the jtharo has had 
unfortunate repercussions on the national 
psychology and have attempted to re- 
integrate a large number of Puerto 
Ricans to their cultural heritage with the 
use of native themes in literature and art. 

The resentment against the foreigner 
is deep-rooted in the average Puerto 
Rican because he associated the loss of 
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ownership of the land with the inter- 
vention of the foreigner in the economic 
life of the country. In most countries the 
transference of property is essentially a 
class struggle but, in Puerto Rico, the 
foreigner represents what in other coun- 
tries the wealthy or moneyed class would. 
As a social type the jtbaro embodies 
certain national traits and characteristics: 
quickness in responding to any situation, 
suspicion towards new situations, and a 
close-mouthed tendency, especially on 
being asked direct questions. The authors 
describe the jtbaro as attempting tasks 
beyond his capacity, if an appeal is made 
to the idealism latent in his psychological 
make-up. His physical description is as 
well defined as his psychological and 
national peculiarities. In this composite 
national type the weaknesses and virtues 
of the people are described by the authors. 
To refer to anyone as a jibaro, however, 
is to endanger his reputation. The esteem 
with which some national types are re- 
garded (the gaucho in Argentina) is not 
shared by the jtbaro who, as has been 
pointed out, attests to the profound 
physical and moral uprooting experienced 
by the country people. 

With the publication in 1868 of El 
Duende, a newspaper of importance, 
literary journalism and the costumbristic 
article became wide-spread. The journal- 
ist of most prestige among its contributors 
was José Pablo Morales (1828-82). 
Morales, an interesting personality and 
one of the most outstanding journalists of 
the period, was a notary public for the 
most mountainous and extensive area of 
the Island. His duties caused him to cover 
long distances. On these excursions, he 
would study the character, customs, and 
needs of the rural Puerto Ricans. He was 
also familiar with the plains or the area 
of the sugar plantations. His articles, 
based on his observations, were published 
in the leading newspapers of the day, 
kl Progreso and La Espata Radical. 
Manuel Fernandez Juncos (1846-1928), 
one of the leading authors of his country, 
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collected his articles in Galerta puertorri- 
quetia, Costumbres y tradiciones (1883) and 
a biographical anthology of some of his 
contemporaries in Semblanzas Puertorri- 
quenas (1888). 

In the twentieth century, numerous 
novelists and short story writers elaborate 
the same themes as the authors of the 
article but were influenced by novelistic 
techniques radically different fron those 
of the costumbristie article. .The most 
serious contemporary writers are pri- 
marily interested in social problems. 
Manuel Zeno Gandia (1855-1930) de- 
scribes with tortured realism the social 
problems of the rural zones in La Charca. 
In El jibaro yuyo he portrays not only the 
social environment of the jibaro, but 
analyzes his spiritual preoccupations as 
well. Nevertheless the article of manners 
and customs continues to interest a large 
reading public. 

Some of the writers well-known for 
their costumbristic articles today are 
Marfa Cadilla de Martinez (1866-1952), 
whose articles were collected in the 
volume, Costumbres y tradicionalismos de 
mi tierra, 1939. The author taught 
Spanish in New York City for a number 
of years and became interested in the 
customs of her country in her attempt at 
describing them to her students. Ignacio 
Guasp and Rafael Mallano achieved rec- 
ognition because of their articles.? 

The reasons for the popularity of the 
article of manners and customs in Puerto 
Rico are varied. Some authors sought the 
picturesque and colorful in native man- 
ners and customs in order to preserve their 
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national identity, constantly menaced 
from abroad. For others, an interest in 
regional types and manners represented 
an escape from the bitter factionalism and 
personal rivalries of the political scene. 
For still others, the love of the pictur- 
esque, a vestige of the romantic move- 
ment, was a refuge from the growing 
materialism of the times that made such 
strides towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Repressive customs, forces, and insti- 
tutions are the basis for much of the 
humor found in the sketches. The sig- 
nificance of satire, however, was not 
entirely understood by them. They often 
confused personal vituperation and in- 
vective with satire. Social betterment is 
one of the aims of the costumbristic 
authors because they had a conscious 
social function. : 

In addition to portraying faithfully the 
manners and customs of the people for 
more than a hundred years, the chief 
contribution of the writers has been the 
description of the significant social 
changes that have profoundly altered 
national life since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


NOTES 


' Jorge L. Porras, ‘Un costumbrista puerto- 
rriquefo del siglo (Manuel A. Alonso), 
Asomante, 1945, 1, Nam. A., pp. 48-60. 

2? Dates and biographical data were obtained 
from Manuel Ferndndez Juncos, Semblanzas 
puertorriqueias, Puerto Rico: Tipografia de 
José Gonzdlez Font, 1883, and El libro de 
Puerto Rico, San Juan: El Libro Azul Publ, Co., 
1923. 
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RESOURCES OF MIDWESTERN KESEARCH LIBRARIES IN THE 
HISPANIC LITERATURES 


Wituiam VERNON JACKSON 


Unwersity of Illinois 


In June 1954 ten Midwestern research 
libraries had total book collections of over 
14'¢ million volumes and spent over $214 
million in 1953-54 to acquire new material 
(Table 1)*. This group, composed of one 
reference library in the humanities and social 
seiences (The Newberry Library) and nine 
university libraries (Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, and Wisconsin) have a number of 
common characteristics. They are the largest 
and most important research libraries in the 
Midwest; they were founded, with some excep- 
tions, in the middle half of the nineteenth 
century—considerably later, on the whole, 
than the great libraries in the East; the nine 
universities are important centers of graduate 
study and research, but more important for 
this paper is the fact that all nine offer the 
doctorate in Spanish. The need for adequate 
library resources to support advanced study 
and scholarship is axiomatic, yet we know 
relatively little about the collections of these 
institutions, because, as Robert B. Downs 
has pointed out, not all libraries have publi- 
cized their facilities. It is interesting to note 
that he cites specifically eight of ten libraries 
we are presently considering as having been 
inactive in publishing.’ Although Newberry is 
an exception, the fact remains, however, that 
there is not now available for any of these ten 
libraries an up-to-date guide to its resources. 

This paper attempts to present some indica- 
tion of the strength and weakness of these 
institutions in one subject area, the Hispanic 
literatures. This report, necessarily tentative, 
traces only the main outline of the holdings of 
these libraries, mentioning specific titles oe- 
casionally as examples. Since published 
sources provide little information, its observa- 
tions are based for the most part upon unpub- 
lished data furnished by the libraries them- 
selves and by faculty members in Spanish. 


* A paper read at the 8th Univ. of Kentucky 
FL Conference, Lexington, April 28-30, 1955 


The presentation divides itself into three 
parts: (1) general resources, (2) peninsular 
Spanish literature, and (3) Spanish American 
literature. 

The ten libraries have a total of over 70,000 
volumes classified as Hispanic literature 
(Table II), and this figure excludes most 
serial holdings. The largest collection in 
peninsular literature is found at Wisconsin, 
while Northwestern occupies first place in 
number of Spanish American items. A check 
of the Union List of Serials (2nd edition) 
and its supplements supports the view that 
the region’s holdings of serials are, on the 
whole, very good. The following statements 
give examples of journal holdings and dis- 
tribution. All ten collections include sets of 
such basic titles as Hispanic Review, Modern 
Language Review, Modern Philology, Philo- 
logical Quarterly, PMLA, Romania, Romance 
Philology, Romanic Review, and Zeitschrift 
fiir Romanische Philologie. Complete files of 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola, Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica and Nueva Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica, Revue Hispanique, Bulle- 
tin of Spanish Studies, and Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna are almost as widespread, being 
located in eight or nine institutions. Fewer 
libraries hold the entire run of Bulletin His- 
panique, Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos, and Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo 
y Museo; while, according to the Union List, 
only one library in the region possesses com- 
plete such important journals as Razin y Fe 
and Cruz y Raya, and the Midwest lacks en- 
tirely, for example, the Boletin of the Instituto 
de Estudios Asturianos. 

Spanish American periodicals are neither so 
well represented nor as frequently duplicated 
as Spanish journals. Although a few titles— 
Revista Iberoamericana, for  instance-—are 
available at a majority or even all of the nine 
universities (Newberry does not collect cur- 
rent Latin American publications), the fol- 
lowing illustrate the scattered distribution of 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICS FOR TEN MIDWESTERN RESEARCH LIBRARIES, 1953-54 


Library 


| 


Vols. in Library 


Chicago | 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Newberry 

Northwestern 

Ohio State 

Wisconsin 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1,900, 137 
2,780,863 
946 , 599 
826 , 838 

2,304 
1,763,728 
715,000 

1, 146, 163 
1,056 , 226 
947 896 

14,306 884 
1,439, 688 


Total 
Average 


| Spent for Books, Periodicals, 
Binding, 1953-54 


Vols. Added, 1953-54 


$194,348 
436 ,000 
256 , 000 
154, 227 
288 610 
203, 382 
150,000 
197, 205 
200,062 
210,946 


$2,380,870 
i 238 , O87 


Source: Statistics for College and Univ. Libraries for the Fiscal Year 1953-54, collected by 
the Princeton Univ. Library (Univ. Libraries); Letter from Stanley Pargellis, April 5, 1955 


(Newberry Library). 


TABLE II 
HOLDINGS OF TEN MIDWESTERN RESEARCH LIBRARIES IN 


Library Velo, 


6000 
6050 
3050 
2475 
7900t 
1900 
6000 
2675 
5363 


3000 
3900 
1500 
1842 


Chicago 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Newberry 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Wisconsin | 


100 
5000 
1725 
3675 


* Some figures are approximate. 
t Includes Spanish American literature. 
Source: Data supplied by libraries. 


most Spanish American serials: Atenea 
(Northwestern and Wisconsin, both incom- 
plete), Bitdcora (Illinois), and Letras de 
Mérico (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio 
State). Lacunae in the region's holdings occur 
with greater frequency; there are, for example, 
no copies in the Midwest of Agonia (Buenos 
Aires), Alfar (Montevideo), Curioso Ameri- 
cano (Habana), and Viernes (Caracas). In 
bibliography Michigan’s holdings are notable, 
and Indiana has also emphasized this area, 
while Illinois has, in addition to general 
and national bibliographies, over one hundred 
titles classified in Spanish literature. 


HISPANIC LITERATURES 
Vol § 
Aner 


Notes 


Plus ca. 1000 vols. in sets 
Excludes serials and sets 


Plus ca. 1000 vols. in Ayer Collection 
Plus ca. 16,000 plays 

excludes serials and sets 

Plus 360 serials in 3600 vols. 


Let us now turn to specific epochs of 
Spanish literature. There is an outstanding 
collection of material for the medieval period 
at Wisconsin. It reflects in part the work of 
Professor A. G. Solalinde, director of the 
University’s Seminary of Medieval Spanish 
Studies from 1931 until his death in 1937. 
The Seminary’s objectives are to prepare an 
edition of all the unpublished works of 
Alfonso el Sabio and to prepare a vocabulary 
of all his works. The collection assembled for 
this task contains about 1700 printed volumes 
of medieval literature, bibliographies, dic- 
tionaries, and language studies. Among them 
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45,806 
| 133,760 
36 , 523 
30, 216 
| 58,211 | 
62,450 | 
18,000 
42,996 
45,479 
| 38,310 
| | 
51,184 
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a rather complete collection of about 300 
volumes on thirteenth-century Spanish law 
deserves special mention. There are complete 
photostats of the manuscripts of Alfonso’s 
works 4s well as scattered photostats of sources 
used by him. About 100 microfilms of related 
works and 2500 pamphlets and reprints com- 
plete the collection? Michigan and Newberry 
also have strength in this period, while Min- 
nesota has gathered material in the field of 
Hispano-Arabic relations. 

For the Renaissance no Midwestern library 
appears to have outstanding holdings, al- 
though Wisconsin has also given this period 
some emphasis. Examples of notable items in 
other collections may be cited: Enrique de 
Villena’s Los doze trabajos de ercules (1499)* at 
Newberry and Diego de Valera’s Cronica de 
Espafia (1482) at Illinois; only two other 
copies of the latter are found in this country.‘ 

Indiana, Lowa, and Ohio State mention the 
Golden Age as an area of strength. In 1946 
Professor Ralph FE. House gave Iowa several 
hundred volumes on Golden Age drama, and 
Ohio State possesses about 100 microfilms and 
photostats of comedias, principally of works of 
Lope de Vega, Vélez de Guevara, Mira de 
Amescua, and Monroy y Silva. Most of the 
microfilms are of unique manuseripts in 
Spain. Undoubtedly the most collected of 
Spanish authors is Cervantes, and American 
libraries with significant assemblages of his 
work include Harvard, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the New York Public. Among our 
ten libraries, however, only one, Ohio State, 
has « special group of Cervantine items. The 
Talford C. Linn Collection is a historjeal col- 
lection of Don Quixote, starting with the second 
Cuesta issue of 1605 and including the first 
illustrated edition in Spanish, the first edi- 
tion of Shelton’s translation and others. 
Along with the 100 editions of the Quixote 
are found other works of Cervantes and the 
firat edition of Avellaneda’s second part of 
Don Quixote 

The relatively less important eighteenth 
century does not appear to be especially well 
represented in Midwestern libraries, although 
Michigan recently acquired the Diario de los 
literatos.* Several institutions have the 1737 
edition of Luzdn’s Poética. Northwestern re- 
cently added «a collection of 250 romances 
written in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, each one published separately and 
adorned with a charming woodeut.® 
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Midwestern libraries have gathered sig- 
nificant holdings of two outstanding nine- 
teenth-century novelists. At Newberry there 
is a complete collection of the early editions 
of Pardo Baz&n (including her rare first book), 
and Wisconsin’s Galdés material merits men- 
tion. This includes books, journals, photo- 
stats, and microfilms acquired to facilitate the 
investigations of Professor H. Chonon Berko- 
witz; in addition, the library has microfilms of 
items in Professor Berkowitz’s personal col- 
lection, which was given to another institution. 
Minnesota has gathered a collection of nine- 
teenth-century plays. 

Fully half of the libraries under discussion 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio State, and 
Wisconsin—indicate that their acquisition 
programs emphasize the Generation of ’98 
and the contemporary period. Under the 
Farmington Plan, a cooperative program for 
bringing to American libraries at least one 
copy of all books of research value published 
abroad, Illinois is assigned Spanish literature 
by Spanish and other European authors (ex- 
cept Catalan).? While this allocation applies 
to all periods of literature, it is obvious that 
holdings in the contemporary epoch will 
benefit most and that, over a period of time, 
Illinois will obtain a substantial number of 
volumes. During the four years (1951-54) in 
which the Plan has included Spain, Illinois 
received 885 volumes from that country, al- 
most all of them falling into the literature 
category .* 

Reserved for final mention under the Jitera- 
ture of Spain is the drama, because the special 
collection mentioned below extends over 
several centuries. Northwestern has assembled 
the most significant collection of Spanish 
plays in the region and one of the largest in the 
country. Acquired through large en bloc 
purchases in the past seven years, this amuass- 
ment now totals approximately 16,000 pieces 
and covers the 200-year period 1750-1950. 
Most of the plays are original Spanish works, 
including zarzuelas and nineteenth-century 
opera libretti, but also represented are many 
translations and adaptations from the French 
and other languages as well as a large group 
(some 1200 in all) written in Catalan and the 
Valencian dialect. “This wealth of material,” 
says Professor J. K. Leslie, “makes possible 
a study of the dramatic trends, tendencies, 


and conditions as observed in the works 
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TABLE III 
HOLDINGS OF 169 TITLES LISTED IN THE 1949 HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES IN SEVEN MIDWESTERN RESEKARCH LIBRARIES 


Titles Held in 


Library Edition Listed 


Chicago 
Illinois 

lowa 
Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Wisconsin 


Total 
Average 
Median 


* Not fully reported. 
t Total number of copies. 


™% of Total 


Titles Held by 
| this Library 
} Only 


| 
Titles Held 
in Other 
Editions® 


Total Titles 
Held 


| 


3 32 
5 5S 
0 20 
3 48 
31 

16 


34.9 
32 


Source: Data obtained by checking each library's catalog. 


of many secondary playwrights whose com 
plete works have not been collected.’’ 

With eighteen Spanish-speaking countries 
in Latin America it is only natural that 
American libraries should tend to concentrate 
on the literature of the larger and more im- 
portant nations. As examples of this geo 
graphic specialization Michigan reports that 
it is emphasizing Mexico, while Chicago's 
holdings are strongest for Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Keuador, and Mexico. At times 
Minnesota’s acquisition program has stressed 
Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, and the largest 
Spanish American collections at Illinois 
are those for Mexico (756 titles, with greatest 
strength in the colonial period), Argentina 
(687 titles), and Uruguay (327 titles). North- 
western hus emphasized the theatre in its 
Spanish American holdings, although to a 
lesser degree than in Spanish literature, and 
its collection of Mexican drama, “probably 
one of the richest in the country,” according 
to Professor H. L. Johnson,” consists of over 
900 nineteenth-century plays and includes the 
rare second edition of Fernin Gonzdélez de 
Eslava’s Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales 
y poesias sagradas (Mexico, 1877) 

Although the Ayer Collection at Newberry 
is limited to the history of the colonial period, 
it is very rich in the work of the early chroni 
clers and all conquest literature, if not in 
authors who wrote purely literary works. New 
berry, it should be noted, does not presently 
purchase current Latin American literature. 


TABLE IV 
DUPLICATION OF HOLDINGS OF 169 
TITLES LISTED IN THE 1949 HAND 
BOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
AMONG SEVEN MIDWESTERN RE 
SEARCH LIBRARIES 


Held By Number of Titles Per Cent 
Libraries 
Libraries 
Libraries 
Libraries 
Libraries 
Libraries 
Library 
No Library 
Total 164 


* Includes 4 titles held only in editions 
other than those listed in the Handbook 
Sounce: Computed from data obtained for 


Table 


Due in part to the interest of Professor I. 
K. Mapes, Iowa has assembled a very good 
collection of modernista literature, including 
69 volumes by and about Rubén Darfo; 
[linois has 60 titles by and about this impor 
tant poet 

The following experiment tested the extent 
to which present acquisition programs are 
bringing important current books in Spanish 
American literature to Midwestern research 
libraries. A list representing one year’s publi 


| 
| 29 
53 31.4 2 
20 11.8 1 
45 26.2 
29 7 
11 6.5 1 
39 | 23.1 0 = 7 
226+ Ist 41 
32.3 19.1 2.6 | 5.9 
| 2 17.2 3 7 
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cations was compiled by taking all mono- 
graphic items in the literature section of the 
109 Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
a selective bibliography. After discarding 
1948 imprints, items identified as textbooks 
and works listed more than once, this yielded 
a total of 169 titles, which were then checked 
in the catalogs of seven libraries. Tables II 
and IV present the findings. The study reveals 
that individual libraries in the Midwest ac- 
quired only from 6.5 to 31.4% of the important 
literary output of Spanish America in 1949. 
As «a group these libraries hold 95. titles 
(56.2% of the 169 items checked), but they 
own 226 copies of these books, or an average 
of 24 copies per work. Forty-one titles 
(24.3%) were located in one library only, 
and only 54 titles (31.9%) were found in two 
or more libraries. It seems obvious that the 
acquisition of these Spanish American publi- 
cations leaves a good deal to be desired and 
that as a region the Midwest fails by a con- 
siderable margin to mateh that of a single 
institution, the Library of Congress, which 
adds virtually all publications cited in the 
Handbook to ita collections © 

This paper has attempted to describe the 
resources of ten Midwestern research libra- 
ries in Spanish literature. At this point one 
might ask, ‘How do these collections fit into 
the national picture?” Thirteen years ago 
Robert B. Downs reported on # survey that 
sought to learn which American libraries hold 
leading collections for advanced study and 
research in specific subjects. In the field of 
Spanish literature and language 22 libraries 
were named, including 5 in the Midwest 
Chicago, Hlinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin.” In preparing this paper I asked 
a number of professors of Spanish how they 
would rank the 10 Midwestern libraries in 
this subject, and they also consider the same 
5 institutions the most important in the re- 
gion. In their opinion, however, none matches 
Harvard or California (Berkeley) in overyall 
strength. One might summarize by saying 
that indicates that Midwestern 
libraries do indeed have important collections 
of Spanish literature and that these collec- 


evidence 
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tions are particularly notable in certain areas. 
Such resources unquestionably play a vital 
role in facilitating Hispanic studies in this 
region. 
NOTES 
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to the following persons, who supplied data 
used in this paper: Carlos Castillo and Edward 
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and John Van Horne, Univ. of Mlinois; Harvey 
L. Johnson and Robert A. Miller, Indiana 
Univ.; Dale M. Bentz and E. K. Mapes, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Francisco Aguilera, Library of 
Congress; Irving A. Leonard and F. Sanchez y 
Eseribano, Univ. of Michigan; Raymond L. 
Grismer, Walter T. Pattison, and Harold 
Russell, Univ. of Minnesota; Stanley Pargellis, 
Newberry Library; J. K. Leslie, Jens Nyholm, 
and Edwin B. Place, Northwestern Univ.; 
Dorothy P. Ackerman, Ohio State Univ.; Lloyd 
W. Griffin, J. Homer Herriott, Lloyd Kasten, 
and Helen Northup, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


— 


BRAMBILA’S ORTHOGRAPHY 


Brambila’s Spanish-American Orthography 
was called to my attention by Wright’s note 
which appeared in Hispania (Vol. 38, No. 2, 
1955). I wholeheartedly join Wright in his en- 
couraging remarks as to the qualities of 
Brambila’s efforts to improve Spanish orthog- 
raphy. What has impressed me most in his 
system is the closeness with which it reflects 
the phonemic structure of Spanish. In this 
fact resides the full value of the proposed 
reformed spelling. 

The suggestions offered below are intended 
to highlight some points of analysis in the 
phonemic structure of Spanish which I think 
would be helpful in expediting the acceptance 
of Brambila’s system by increasing the cor- 
relation between the phonemic structure and 
the graphic representation. 

These suggestions are made in the light of 
the cross-dialectal phonemic analysis of 
Spanish carried out at the Foreign Service 
Institute (pending publication) and have 
reference only to the data afforded by Wright's 
note. 

(a) The pre-consonantal cluster /ks/ is 
found only in careful, conscious, and/or 
emphatic speech. In most standard prestige 
dialects of Spanish, /s/ is almost universally 
heard instead. It would seem, then, that 
Brambila’s graph z, standing for precon- 
sonantal /ks/, is rather superfluous, and s 
could profitably be substituted. A word like 
extrato would then be spelled estrafio. On the 
other hand, where /ks/ appears intervocali- 
cally, ks should be the graphs used. z is not a 
useful digraph in Spanish, and its elimination 
would further simplify Spanish orthography. 

(b) Brambila uses the graph A to stand for 
the consonant in words like hecho, which he 
spells eho. Although he is undoubtedly right in 
trying to reduce the traditional digraph ch 
to a single graph, since it represents a unit 
phoneme in Spanish, his choice of h is at 
variance with the accepted use of h among 
phoneticians. They use /h/ for a voiceless 
glottal or pharingeal spirant, but ¢ or ¢ for the 
voiceless affricate in question. Theoretically, 
h is as good a choice as ¢ or c, since either one 
would stand for only one sound in the lan- 
guage. The advantage of ¢ or ¢ over A resides 
in the fact that a great many people in the 
Spanish-speaking world are already ac 


quainted with these symbols as they have been 
traditionally used in Spanish phonetics. It 
would seem, then, that there would be less 
resistance in adopting ¢ or ¢ instead of Ah. 

(c) Brambila uses the vowel symbols ¢ and 
u to represent the post-consonantal and pre- 
vocalic semiconsonants [y] and [w]. Thus 
he writes pies and kuenta. Stockwell and 
Bowen's analysis of these semiconsonants (to 
be published in Language, 1955) demon- 
strates convincingly that these sounds are 
allophones of /y/ and /w/ respectively. 
Post-consonantal and pre-voealie [y] and 
{w] pattern with initial and intervocalie 
/y/ and /w/ in that they all share a feature of 
non-syllabicity, while the post-consonantal, 
pre-vocalic unstressed allophones of |e, 4 ol, 
pattern with /e, a, o/ in that they are all 
syllabies, 

To transeribe pies or kuenta would imply 
that the first word is disyllabic, and the 
second trisyllabic, which is, of course, con- 
trary to fact. By any devisable test these 
words are monosyllabic and disyllabic, re- 
spectively. Pyes and kwenta are more realistic 
ways of writing these words. Pedagogically, 
this should not be hard to teach, since a 
native speaker of Spanish would not normally 
have difficulty deciding how many syllables 
a word contains. 

(d) Unquestionably, the Spanish traditional 
spelling rr represents a real phonemic con- 
trast: caro (expensive), carro (car). Brambila’s 
* for rr suggests that the intervocalic con- 
sonant in carro is a unit phoneme. It is highly 
probable that the analysis of this consonant as 
a repetition of /r/ (ie., /rr/) is a better 
phonemic solution. It would follow, then, 
that rather than replacing the old rr for f, 
what is needed here is to substitute rr for 
initial r only. Thus, the traditional spelling 
roto would become rroto. 

A further advantage of keeping rr lies in the 
fact that the diacritic ~ would be left to 
represent, in the new spelling system, only the 
consonant unit phonemes /fi/ and /¥/, which 
contrast with /ny/ and /ly/, respectively: 
urano vs. uranyo, ayas vs. alyas (i.e., huratio 
vs. uranio, and hallas ys, alias in the tradi 
tiona! spelling, hallas being pronounced as in 
Castilian Spanish) 
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(e) My last suggestion is concerned with 
stress. Although stress is phonemic in Spanish, 
and therefore a phonemic transeription has to 
mark it, the traditional Spanish orthographic 
system is a highly practical one in this re- 
spect. Brambila seems to follow this system 
quite consistently. Nonetheless, there is room 
for improvement in at least one respect: 
assuming the adoption of y and w, a8 sug- 
gested above, stress marks on words like 


HISPANIA 


Brambila’s mii and abia become super- 
fluous. These words would be then spelled 
muy and abia. In this way, no native speaker 
of Spanish would hesitate as to where the 
stress goes, as long as syllabic arrangements 
are shown, in transcribing words like those 
meaning tapeworm and he had, by tenya and 
tenia respectively. 

I. Sinva-FueNZALIDA 
Foreign Service Institute 
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OUTLINE OF THE 1955 ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 
December 28-30, Palmer House, Chicago 


General Program Chairman: J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 
Wednesday, December 28 
7:30-11:00 P.M, Executive Council Meeting. 


Thursday, December 29 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. Language Session. “Linguistics Applied to the Teaching of 
Spanish.”’ Chairman: Lawrence B. Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan. ““A Comparison of 
the Sound Systems of English and Spanish,” Robert Lado, Univ. of Michigan. 
“A Comparison of the Intonational Patterns of English and Spanish,” J. Donald 
owen, Foreign Service Institute. “A Comparison of Grammatical Categories and 
their Expression in English and Spanish,” Sol Saporta, Univ. of Illinois. 

2:00-5:00 PM. The MLA FL Program General Meeting. 
5:00-7:00 P.M. Social Hour, Sponsored by all the AATs. 
8:30-10:30. Business Meeting and Meeting of SNHS Sponsors. 


Friday, December 30 


8:15-10:30 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. All AATSP members invited. 

10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. Literature Session. Chairman: Kurt L. Levy, Univ. of To- 
ronto. “The Poetic Cid: A True National Hero,” Edmund V. de Chasea, Univ. of 
lowa. “El simbolismo religioso en la poesia de Federico Garefa Lorca,’’ Gustavo 
Correa, Univ. of Chicago. “Caracterizacién y valor del ‘tremendismo’ en la novela 
espahola contempordnea,” Jerénimo Mallo, Wheaton College. 

12:30-2:30 P.M. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: J. Kenneth Leslie. Presidential Ad- 
dress: Everett W. Hesse, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2:45 5:00 P.M. Elementary and High School Session. “Pioneering on an Educa- 
tional Frontier: How Shall We Meet Our Country’s Need for Second-Language 
Learning?’’ Chairman: Margit W. MacRae, San Diego City Schools. A panel dis- 
cussion by Kenneth Mildenberger, Assistant Director, MLA Foreign Language Pro- 
gram; Ruth Ginsburg, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Luke J. Nolfi, Rochester (N. Y.) Jr. High School; Josephine Jiménez, University 
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High School, Los Angeles; Florence Bonhard, Los Angeles State College; Patricia 


©’Connor, Stanford Univ. 


7:30-11:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for con- 
sideration at the Business Meeting on December 29, 1955, the following proposed 


Amendments to the Constitution: 


A. To change the last sentence of section 3 of Article IV, which now reads: 
“Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or deposited in the ballot 
box at the Annual Meeting,” to read: “Votes shall be sent by mail to the Secretary- 
Treasurer at least ten days before the Annual Meeting and only ballots which are 


signed shall be counted.” 


B. To change the second sentence of section 3 of Article VIII, which now reads: 
“Of the Associate Editors, three shall be appointed each year,” to read: “Of the Asso- 
ciate Editors, at least three shall be appointed each year.” 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1954-55 


ALABAMA 


BirmincuaMm: Ensley HS: Billy Bates, Polly 
Estes; Tuscatoosa: HS: Patricia Van Seoy 


ALASKA 


Kopiak: Kodiak Independent 8. Dist.: Arlene 
King 


ARIZONA 


Tucson: Arizona Ranch S.: James D. Baralli; 
U. of Arizona: Sheldon P. Alfou, Gilbert D. 
Brooks, Martina Garcia, Mary . Tarr 


ARKANSAS 
Hor Springs: Sr. HS: Amy Jo Atwood 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverty: HS: Barry Freeman, Sylvia Lach- 
ter; Ceres: Union HS: Gale Barnes, Neal 
Basore, Dorothy Freidline, Shirley Hutchin- 
son; Compton: Centennial Sr. HS: Joseph 
Foster; Ex Seaunpo: HS: John Bowden, 
Carol Bronson, Danny Ingram, Yvonne 
Mayer; Fuuterron: Union HS: Marlene 
Hesser, Carol Sherwood; [NaLewoop: HS; 
Bonnie Hansen, Susan MeMahon, Lurline 
Stein; Lona Beacn: Woodrow Wilson HS: 
Nancy Beller, James .F. Ragan, Jr., Ann 
Thompson, Elaine Woodward; Los ANGELEs: 
Alecander Hamilton HS: Robert Berton, 
Marilyn Ramey; Venice HS: Gary Carter, 
Don Saulson; Oakianp: Holy Names HS: 
Audrey Blackwell; Pasapena: HS; Carolyn 
Mason; PLeasanron: Amador Valley Joint 


Union HS: Bonnie Reasoner; SACKAMENTO: 
El Camino HS: Sue Dorr; Sanva Rosa: Jr. C.: 
Harriett Johnson; Tarr: Union HS: Frances 
Lowe 


COLORADO 


Denver: Last HS: Patricia Karsh, Duane 
Pettyjohn, Doris Vinyard 


DELAWARE 


Archmere Acad.: Richard 8. Me- 
Cann; Hocnessin: Sanford Prep. Sophia 
G. March; MippLerown: St. Andrews S. 
Baldwin Fong; Mitronp: //S: Karl A. West- 
ern; Newark: 11S: Rose Marie Le Pera; 
Smyana: Luz M. Kerr, Witminaron: 
A. I. du Pont HS: Vdward Magill; H.C. 
Conrad HS: Charles M. Campbell; Mt. 
Pleasant HS: Bonnie G. Steinle, P. S. du 
Pont HS: Harry W. Hanby; Wilmington HS: 
Margaret A. Pigueron 


CONNECTICUT 
Hampen: HS: Janet Nelson 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasuinoton: Spingarn HS: Barbara Griggs, 
Peggy A. Slaughter; Woodrow Wilson HS: 
Paul Friedenberg, Valerie Johnson 


FLORIDA 
Conat HS: Herb Sumerfield; Day 
TONA Beacn: Seabreeze 11S: Vrances Spell; 
GatNesvitLe: HS: Catherine Brownlee, Jim 


Tatom; Jacksonvitte Beacu: Duncan V. 
Fletcher HS: Terry Jones, Dewey Weiss; 
Miami: Edison Sr. HS: Kenneth Larner; 


On anno: Wm. R. Boone 11S: Betay Grant 


GEORGIA 


Savannan: Niki Ganns; Pape S.; Juanita 
Wright 


ILLINOIS 


Southern Ill. Leslie Farrar, 
Nada Shoemaker; Danvitwe: HS: Patricia 
Henry, Constance Lee Pace, Jane Ruth 
Palmer; Peorta: Community HS: Syl- 
via Newlan; David Surrett; Evansron: 
Township HS: Roberta Halden, Marie Hud- 
son; Manion: 11S: Carole Chambless, Gayle 
Geurin, Pat Green, Tom Harper; Marroon: 
1S: Kathleen Ferree 


INDIANA 


Crawrorpsvitte: HS: Linda Manion, De- 
anna Sering, Sue Sering; Forr Wayne: 
South Side HS; Martha Richter; FRankuin: 
HS: Loren Hendricks; INDIANAPOLIS: Arsenal 
Tech. HS: Joyce A. Taylor; George Washing- 
ton HS: Helen Hensley; PLeasanrvitte: HS: 
Janice Dunford 


IOWA 


Cumton: HS: Becky Carnes, Phyllis Hund, 
Peggy Tuttle; Muscatine: HS: Janet Flet- 
cher, Jane Mellrath; Sioux Crry: Central 
HS: laine Bernstein; Kast Marleen An- 
derson; Heelan HS: Gerald Tritz 


KANSAS 


Wienrra: HS West: 


Larry Ayala, Betty 
Berryman 


KENTUCKY 
Loursvitte: DuPont-Manual HS: Jo Ann 
Lively; St. Xavier HS: David Aberg, John 
Casey 

LOUISIANA 


New Onieans: F. T. Nicholle HS: Jane 
Marie Colomb; Warren Easton HS: Vivian M. 
Walter 


MARYLAND 


Eastern HS: Wilma Lee Nies; 
Institute of Notre Dame: Patricia Sunderland; 
Milford Mill HS: Marianne Shears 


HISPANIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Braintree: Archbishop Williams HS: *Mark 
Littlefield; Brookiine: Rivers Country Day S.: 
*samuel H. Bahn; Danvers: St. John’s Prep. 
S.: *Conrad L’Heureux; Giroucester: HS: 
*Irene Pereira; Hotvoxe: HS: Janet Herd; 
We Wellesley C.: *Olwen Beach 


MICHIGAN 


Aprian: Siena Heights C.: Ruth Stechschulte; 
Sacinaw: Arthur Hill HS: George Dice, 
Gail Jochen, Mae Kelley, Sandra Seaman; 
Watiep Lake: HS: Kathleen Kurzweil 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapouis: University HS: Dave Mooney, 
Ginny Schisler 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast HS: Judith Evans; 
Portarn Biurr: HS: Catherine Maske, Rose 
Ray; Drury C.: Catherine Bess 


NEW JERSEY 
Leonia: HS: Marda Heffner, Althea Wallace; 


HS: Lynn Fieldman, Phyllis 
Mason 


NEW MEXICO 


Bernauitvo: HS: Tony Romero, Conrad 
Torrez; Trora or Consequences: Hot 
Springs HS: Sofia Chavez, Mary Ann Rogers 


NEW YORK 


Bay Snore: HS: Judy Eydeler; Baysie: 
HS: Alan Herschman, Malcolm 8. Klores; 
BrookiyNn: Andries Hudde Jr. HS: Morton 
Cohen, Melvyn Levine; Bay Ridge HS: 
Joan Iacobelli, Natalie Syracuse; James 
Madison HS: Laura Weinberger; Most Holy 
Trinity HS: Norbert Horn, Brian Mulvihill; 
CorRNWALL-ON-Hupson: Storm King S.: Mi- 
chael Townsend; East Rockaway: HS: 
Patricia Pick; Fruusaina: WS: Marian 
MeGarry; Hastinas-on-Hupson: HS: Her- 
bert Brown; Lockport: Sr. HS: Ruth EF. 
Pool; Monticetvo: HS: Carol Field, Frances 
Lukazer; New York: Charles Evans Hughes 
HS: Carmen Zeno; George Washington HS: 
Gladys Lafont, Maria Rossello; Samuel J. 
Tilden HS: Bernard Barich, Rosalie Pereman; 


* Prizewinners 
Spanish Contest 


in New England Spoken 
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Rocuesrer: Trondequist HS: Edith Duenne- 
bier, Nancy Ricksecker, Carol Sauer, Ken- 
neth Smith; Syracuse: Central HS: William 
Bonds, Gary Grunder; VaLLey Srream: 
Memorial Jr. HS: Bonnie Friedel, Joyce 
Wolovick 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ArveN: Christ S.: William M. Corpening; 
ASHEVILLE: Lee Edwards HS: Jim Mutton; 
Greensboro: HS: Faye Fuquay; 
Pont: HS: William Thomas Peters 


OHIO 


East Shaw HS: Joan Snavely, 
Judy Wachter; Hamuvron: HS: Marcia Ann 
Voss; Norwoop: HS: Carol Dugle; Suaker 
Heicuts: HS: Marian Friedman, Eleanor 
Rand; Worruineton: HS: Carl Wick, Joan 
Williams; Younastown: Chaney 1S: Victor 
Kaczur, Bill Spencer; Youngstown C.: Nick 
Pitini, Kathleen S. Reilly 


OKLAHOMA 


Apa: East Central SC: Frank Crider, Imogene 
Emerson, Mrs. Novice Kirkpatrick; /lorace 
Mann Lab. S.: Gene Lantz; OkLAnOMA Crry: 
Douglass HS: Euphemia Goodlow 


OREGON 


Eucene: Willamette HS: Dolores Barrell, 
Marcia Schneider 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arpmore: Lower Merion HS: J. Barbara Hill; 


Berutenem: Moravian Seminary: Nancy 
Farriss; Shaler HS: Richard 
Berry; Charles E. Ellis 
Inara L. Petrovies, Barbara Van Sant; John 
W. Hallahan Girls HS: Dorothy Bradley; 
Puoenrxvitte: HS: Virginia A. Dancy, 
Irene T. Pawlowski; Scranton; Central HS: 
Jody Nealon, David Preven; Saaron: Sr. 11S: 
Robert Beach, Deanna Irwin 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


AnerDEEN: Central HS: Kathleen Chittick; 
Mireneue: Sr. HS: Muriel Anderson, Col- 
leen Champion, Larry Nelson; Sioux Fawus: 
Washington HS: Cynthia Borgen, Walter 
Cheever, Barbara Gurley, Audrey McDonald, 
Kent Scribner 


TENNESSEE 
KinGsrort: Dobyns-Bennett HS: ‘Alynne 
Vaughn; KNoxvitie: Central HS: William 
DD. Gieseke; Fulton HS: June Anne Harrell 
TEXAS 

Ex Paso: Austin Barbara Kinder, 
tha Rey; Forr Wortn: Paschal HS: David 
Fletcher; Greenvitte: Sr. HS: Wallace 
Fowler; Hantincen: HS: Ann Matthews, 
Sammy Rocha; Housron: Milby Sr. HS: Kaye 
Jordan, Lynn Morelan, Gayle Pierce; San 
Antonio: Ursuline Acad.: Mary Yolanda 
Reyes; Tatco: HS: Eddy Griggs, Sally 
Worden; Ysera: HS: Yolanda Marquez, 
Jeanne Wells 


VERMONT 


Mippiesury: Middlebury C.: Mrs. Anne Dash 


VIRGINIA 


ALexanpria: St. Agnes Barbara Cliffe, 
Alice Lincoln; Bia Stone Gar: HS: *Harvey 
Thomas Graham; Buackssura: HS: *Eliza- 
beth Johnston; Cuaruam: Spring Garden 
*Joan Elizabeth Mitchell; Cuuren: 
HS: *Patsy Parker; Forr Dertance: Au- 
gusta Mil. Acad.: *Hernan Cuesta; Norrouk: 
Granby HS: *Jordan Gutterman; Rreumonp: 
East End Jr. HS: *Samuel Kerneklian; St. 
Catherine's S.: *Randolph Foy; Roanoke: 
Jefferson Sr. HS: Donald Ellison Campbell, 
Teddy Glen Caudell, Naney Jean Humph- 
reys; Warwick: HS: *Kenneth Wayne Crews 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Farrmont: Sr. HS: Brenda Hogue, Robert 
Anker Olsen 


WISCONSIN 


MitwaukeeE: Pulaski HS: Naney Novak, 
Barbara Wielgasz; Riverside HS: Barbara 
Flath 


ONTARIO 


Toronto: . of Toronto: D. A. Bullen, A. M. 
Grayson 

* Prizewinners in Virginia Modern Foreign 
Language Contest. 


NOTES ON USAGE 


Conducted by the Eprror 


A NOTE ON SI USED FOR SINO 


Encountered from time to time in Spanish 
literature of the 16th and early 17th centuries 
is the illogical use of st for sino. This usage is 
not always pointed out by editors, and the 
reader who is unacquainted with it will un- 
suspectingly misinterpret any passage in 
which it occurs without explanation. 

The word 4: is twice used for sino in the 
Viaje entretenido (Madrid, 1603) of Agustin 
de Rojas. In a loa of Book IV, speaking of the 
courtesy shown to Virgil by the members of 
the Roman Senate, Rojas says: 


todos se Jeuantaron y le hizieron 
vna gran cortesia (merced rara, 
a nadie hecha jamas, si a emperadores).' 


The phenomenon is repeated in a subsequent 
loa of the same book. With reference to the 
destruction of the cities of Jerusalem, the 
author writes: 


y vinieron a ser todas hundidas, 
no por otra ocasion, si por el vicio 
del comer demasiado, . 


Juan Bautista de Loyola employs si for 
sino 4 times in his allegorical novel Viaje y 
naufragios del Macedonio (Salamanca, 1587). 
In Chapter 1 the protagonist Macedonio, ad- 
dressing the treacherous captain of a ship, 
poses this question with si: “:Ay hombre en 
esta nao que algo sea, si ti y yo, pérfido?’” 
The prodigal Macedonio repeats the use of st 
in a poem of Chapter x1 which extols the 
virtues of poverty: 


Y pues, tras tantos dafios, 
atu portal, pobreza, 
llegué, més riqueza, 
a quél més bien me aplico, 
sia ti? (p. 123) 


In another poem of the same chapter the word 
si occurs twice with the meaning of sino. By 
means of rhetorical questions Pluto is pro 
claiming the advantages of riches and the 
disadvantages of poverty: 


2Biue el pobre sin tormento? 
JAY rico st sin tormenta? 
2Ay pobre si con tormento? (p. 127) 


Si takes the place of sino in two passages 
of the Comedia llamada Florinea (Medina del 
Campo, 1554) of Juan Rodriguez Florién. 
In the NBAF edition of this work the placing 
of no in brackets after si apparently indicates 
that the editor, Menéndez y Pelayo, consid- 
ered the omission of no a typographical error. 
In Scene ix Gracilia employs the word st in a 
statement about herself and other women of 
her class: “. .. que las que no tenemos otra 
renta si{no] la labor, es menester que lo 
Ganqueemos para sustentarnos”’ (xiv, 191). In 
Scene xii si is used by Marcelia, the tercera of 
the play: “...a la fe en mi casa no deuo 
si{no] a Dios y al rey tributo” (p. 202). 

In addition to these & examples of si for 
sino, I have noted 18 others.‘ The 26 quota- 
tions represent 7 known authors, of whom at 
least 6——Torres Naharro, Alonso de la Vega, 
Luis de Miranda, Agustin de Rojas, Juan 
‘Bautista de Loyola, and Tirso de Molina 
were closely associated with the theater. 
Of the 26 citations 21 are derived from plays, 
and in most instances the characters who use 
the word si for sino belong to the lower classes 
of society. These facts seem to indicate that 
the use of si for sino was a colloquialism in 
vogue among the uneducated people and that 
it was recorded by those writers who lived 
close to them. 
University of Georgia Joun D. 

NOTES 
' hd. M. Menéndez y Pelayo, NBAE, xx1, 58). 
? Thid., p. 593. 
See my unpubl. diss. (Texas, 1949), ‘‘Viage y 
naufragios del Macedonio of Juan Bautista de 
Loyola: A Critieal Edition,’’ pp. 20-21. Subse 
quent page ref. to this ed. of Loyola’s novel are 
given in the text. 
* Of the 18 examples 11 are cited by J. bk. Gillet 
in his etymological study of substitutes for 
sino in the notes to “Propalladia’’ and Other 
Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Bryn 
Mawr: Pennsylvania, 1951, mi, 211. The re 
maining uses are listed in Léo Rouanet’s edi 
tion of Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloquios del 
siglo XVI, Barcelona, 1901, tv, Appendix. 
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Conducted by the Eprror 


FACT AND OPINION ON THAT QUESTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The American people want facts. On the 
following pages are some new and some little- 
known facts to ponder. ... 

The American people respect opinions when 
they: come from a variety of objective and 
well-informed persons. On this particular sub- 
ject, they view with equal scepticism the 
claims of foreign language teachers and the 
opinions of those who want other subjects to 
replace language study in « curriculum. 

A quiet revolution in the aims, methods, and 
materials of language teaching is now in progress 
in this country. Spurring ut on are many people 
like those quoted on the following pages. Slowing 
it down are many facts like those hereafter cited. 

All the quotations are recent and most of 
the facts are from recent surveys completed 
by the Modern Language Association of 
America (6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N. Y.), which will gladly provide 
documentation. 


Fact and Opinion 


Of all children in our public high schools, 
only about 14% are currently enrolled in any 
modern foreign language class. 

Samuel M. Brownell, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, says: “The Office of Education 
places high importance upon the goal of in- 
creasing the percentage of our population 
who can understand other peoples and cul- 
tures. Knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages would help many Americans to 
overcome the communication barrier which 
often blocks their efforts to strengthen the 
free world through ready exchange of tech- 
nical, economic, and cultural ideas.” 

Of all public high schools in the United States, 
56.4% offer no modern foreign language instruc- 
tion to their students. ‘ 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
says: “It is important that Americans should 
get more familiar with modern foreign lan- 
guages. The United States today carries new 
responsibilities in many quarters of the globe, 
and we are at a serious disadvantage because 
of the difficulty of finding persons who can 


deal with the foreign language problem. Inter- 
preters are no substitute.” 

Not one high school student in twenty 1s 
studying a modern foreign language in the states 
of North Dakota (1.9%), Mississippi and. 
South Dakota (2.2%), Alabama and Kansas 
(23%), Arkansas (28%), Oklahoma (3.9%), 
Minnesota (4.6%), Montana and West Virginia 
(4.7%), and Nebraska (4.9%). In Tennessee 
the percentage 1s 5.1; in Indiana, 64. 

Pearl Buck says: “Every high school 
student should know well one other language 
beside his own.” 

More Americans annually pay the twenty- 
seven Berlitz schools for language instruction 
than are studying modern foreign languages in 
the public high schools of thirteen states combined 

or in twenty-eight New England colleges. 

Herbert G. Espy, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the State of Maine, says: “Heretofore, 


in our country at least, fluency in a foreign 
language has been a desirable luxury. From 
this day forward, fluency in «a foreign tongue 
is one of the essentials.” 

In the fiscal year that ended 30 June 1966, 


the U. S. Passport Office tssued or renewed 
480,000 passports. During this same period 
there were 489,574 students of modern foreign 
languages in the public high schools of thirty- 
seven states for which full enrollment figures 
were obtainable. 

I. James Quillen, Dean of the School of 
Education of Stanford University, says: 
“The United States never had greater need 
for individuals who understand foreign cul- 
tures well and who handle foreign languages 
competently.” 

Of 790 accredited liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities tn the United States, only 231 (29.2%) 
have retained a foreign language requirement for 
entrance in the face of the high schools’ neglect of 
languages. 

Bernard Baruch, adviser to presidents, says: 
“T strongly favor strengthening the language 
requirements in our schools and colleges.” 

More servicemen (about 53,500) elected dur- 
ing 1954 to study modern foreign languages 
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through the correspondence courses and group 
instruction materials of the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute than there were students of modern 
foreign languages in the public high schools of 
eighteen states with the lowest reported enroll- 
ments. 

Marion L. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Arizona, 
says: “The study of modern foreign languages 
is today a practical necessity by virtue of the 
fact that the United States has assumed the 
position of a leading world power.... It 
seers advisable that more emphasis be placed 
on modern languages in our schools.”’ 

No public high school offers a third year of any 
modern foreign language in the states of Idaho, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and North and 
South Dakota. None offers a fourth year in at 
least nine additional states. 

Judge Harold R. Medina of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals says: “It would be difficult for me 
to state too strongly the views I hold of the 
advantages of a thorough grounding in at 
least one modern language. ... If a person is 
to spend just a year or two at whatever the 
language may be, he will get some value out 
of such studies, but he will stop short of the 
point where the really important intellectual 
progress is to be made.” 

Not one out of four public high schools offers 
instruction in any modern foreign language in 
the states of North Dakota (4.4%), South 
Dakota (76%), lowa (83%), Nebraska 
(9.9%), Oklahoma (10.1%), Arkansas (12.9%), 
Mississippi (18.1%), Kansas (19.8%), Ken- 
tucky (195%), Montana (21.8%), Missouri 
(21.8%), Minnesota (22.9%), Alabama (23%), 
and Indiana (24.45%). 

D. Grizzell, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, says: 
“We have had world leadership thrust upon 
us and yet we are lacking the basic communi- 
cation skills and understandings for inter- 
national affairs. Linguistically we are 
inarticulate.” 

Mexico is visited annually by many more 
Americans than are now studying Spanish in 
the public high schools of about forty states. 

Pope Pius XII said recently: “In order to 
maintain themselves free of harmful particu- 
larizations, it is necessary to multiply the 
contacts between teachers and students of 
the various countries, to develop, by the study 
of languages and by useful collaboration, the 
appreciation of the intellectual riches proper 
to each.” 


HISPANIA 


More foreign students (about 34,000) were 
attending 1,456 American educational institu- 
tions during 1954-55 than there were students 
of modern foreign languages in the public high 
schools of fourteen states with the lowest reported 
enrollments. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Publisher of the 
New York Times, says: “In view of the con- 
stantly decreasing size of the world, a knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues seems to me to be es- 
sential for anyone whose interests are not 
strictly provincial.” 

An estimated 380,000 American tourists (it 
was 348,307 in 1954) will visit Paris during 
1955, while under 250,000 students in the 
public high schools of thirty-eight states are 
enrolled in French classes. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Washington, 
says: “One of the most important tools for 
building understanding of other cultures is 
learning the language that expresses the 
thoughts and aspirations of another people.” 

The Administrative Code of the State of 
California forbids any of the eleven state colleges 
to require any foreign language for graduation. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt says: “It is most 
important for our young people to learn lan- 
guages now, since they are likely to work and 
be in countries all over the world. Making 
friends in foreign countries is easier if you 
know the language of the people you are with.” 

No German instruction whatever was offered 
during 1954-65 in any public high school of 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. Of 971 colleges and universities 
queried in 1954, 146 reported that they offered 
no instruction in German. 

kK. J. Crane, Editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
says: “No well-trained or other scientist can, 
in my opinion, afford to limit himself to a 
knowledge of English, since he should keep 
well informed in his field. It has long been 
conceded among scientists that at least 
German and French should be learned by 
them.” 

Fifty-six American colleges and universities 
abandoned their foreign language requirement 
for the B.A. degree during the last ten years. 
(Four of these have recently restored it.) 

Oliver C, Carmichael, President of the 
University of Alabama and former president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, says: ‘New emphasis on 
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foreign language study is a prime need in the 
education of American youth.” 

Although every cadet at West Point and every 
midshipman at Annapolis ts required to study 
a foreign language, there is no such requirement 
in the curriculum of the new Atr Force Academy 
—a curriculum formed after five years of study 
with the aid of “some fifty selected civilian 
educators.” 

General Matthew Ridgway says: “The 
value of a knowledge of foreign languages is 
nowhere more apparent than in the military 
profession. ... I am convinced that increasing 
our knowledge of foreign languages will add 
significantly to our national security, not only 
by increasing our ability to work effectively 
with our Allies but also by increasing the 
mutual understanding between nations.” 

More American students go abroad annually 
(about 50,000 according to the Council on 
Student Travel) than there are students of 
modern foreign languages in the public high 
schools of seventeen states with the lowest reported 
enrollments. 

Benjamin L. Simmons, Supervisor of Cur- 
riculum in Oregon’s Department of Education, 
says: “The present state of foreign language 
study by students in our schools presents 
serious problems for our government and our 
national life. It seems strange that the period 
of our greatest expansion in international 
problems and responsibilities should coincide 
with an all-time low in foreign language 
studies.”’ 

All applicants for college in Russia are now 
required to take an entrance examination to 
demonstrate proficiency in a foreign language. 
Only exceptions are applicants to agricultural 
and teachers colleges where a foreign language is 
already the language of instruction. (Izvestia, 
20 May 19656.) 

James 8. Coles, President. of Bowdoin 
College, says: “I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that many, many more students 
should be encouraged to study the Slavic 
languages and Slavie culture.” 

Of 971 colleges and universities queried in 
1954, only 183 offered any instruction in 
Russian. 

Reporting on the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Hoover Commission recently 
noted that “lack of adequate linguistic prepa- 
ration often has proved to be a serious handi- 
cap to our representatives abroad,” and there- 
fore recommended “that the Department of 
Defense expand and promote language train- 
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ing by offering credit toward reserve commis- 
sions to R.O.T.C. students and drill credit to 
reserve personnel for completion of selected 
language courses.”’ 

The Army Language School at Monterey, 
Calif., has more teachers (650) than there are 
students of modern foreign languages in the 
public high schools of North Dakota (638), 
and more current students (2,300) than there 
are modern foreign language students in the 
public high schools of Vermont (2,088) or 
Kansas (2,164) or Idaho (2,280) or any one of 
six other states. 

Jacob S. Orleans, Director of Research 
and Evaluation in the Division of Teacher 
Education, College of the City of New York, 
says: “Until the United States became a 
major factor in world affairs, the learning of 
foreign languages in this country was a sheer 
waste of time for millions of youth. Now the 
world situation, and our place in it, demand 
learning about other countries, their cultures 
and languages.” 

In 1954 about 28,000 children of U.S. Army 
military and civilian personnel in Europe were 
learning French or German in 100 Army 
schools while, at home, 26,220 were learning 
German in the public high schools of thirty- 
seven states combined. 

Alonzo G. Grace, former Commissioner 
of Education for Connecticut, now Director 
of the Division of Advanced Studies in New 
York University’s School of Education, says: 
“In view of our position in world affairs, it 
becomes essential that we have more people 
qualified in at least one other language.” 

In 1916 nearly 41% of our entire public high 
school population were enrolled im modern 
foreign language classes. By 1922 this figure had 
dropped to 316%; by 1928, 28%; by 1934, 
24.4%; by 1949, 13.7%. Today it stands at 
about 14.2% (based on enrollments in forty 
states and the District of Columtna). 

General Bedell Smith, recently Under Secre- 
tary of State, says: “Unquestionably, the 
conduct of our international relations, the 
pursuit of our private commercial and cultural 
relations, and our national understanding of 
the character of other peoples and the nature 
of our foreign policy problems would all be 
improved by a more widespread and intensive 
study of foreign languages by our people.” 

In 1922, 18% of our entire public high 
school population were enrolled in Spanish 
classes. By 1928 this figure had dropped to 
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10.4%; by 1949, to 82%. Today it stands at 
about 7.3%. 

Albert W. Purvis, head of the Department 
of Education of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, says: “Somehow it hardly seems 
necessary these days to reiterate the need of 
foreign languages in the education of our 
young people... . As our world continues to 
shrink and draw us all closer together through 
advances in transportation and communica- 
tion, more foreign language rather than less 
would appear to make sense.”’ 

In 1922, 179% of our entire public high 
school population were enrolled in French 
classes. By 1928 this figure had dropped to 
15.6%; by 1984, to 13.7%. Today it stands at 
about 66%, 

The Honorable Robert H. Jackson of the 
Supreme Court of the United States says: 
“As a cultural matter I am confident one can 
only appreciate the finer things in foreign 
thought if he can use the foreign tongue. It 
makes for better understanding between 


peoples, and that is important in the kind of 
world in which we seem destined to live.” 

In 1915, 27.9% of our entire public high 
achool population were enrolled in German 
classes, but by 1922, after World War I, this 


figure had dropped to 0.7%. In 1934 it was 
2.9%, but today, after another World War, it 
stands at about O8%,. 

James B. Conant, Ambassador to West 
Germany, former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says: “Does the American tradition 
in education . .. stand in need of modification 
to meet the challenge of our new world—the 
constricted globe of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury? My answer would be an emphatic 
yes.... That the place of foreign language 
instruction, like the place of history, in the 
future curricula of American schools will be 
very different from the past is an obvious 
prediction.” 

In more than a dozen states the high school 
foreign language teacher is required to have only 
a “minor” (ie¢., about 15 semester hours of 
college work) in order to be certified to teach 
required, in other words, to haw: a minimum of 
225 “contact hours” of language instruction as 
compared with the 612 or more hours required 
of students in the Army's “intensive language” 
programs of World War IT. 

Hollis L. Caswell, President of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says: “The 
situation is such as to eall for a thorough 
review of traditional attitudes in our country 
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toward the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages and of the place they should occupy 
in the curriculum. ... National welfare and 
safety are directly affected by failure or suc- 
cess in developing attitudes and skills which 
are major objectives of teaching modern 
foreign languages.” 

The U.S. Ar Force in Europe has a new 
language training school in sixty centera in 
eight countries. At the end of its first year of 
operation ut graduated with a knowledge of some 
one of ten tongues more students (over 26,000) 
than are now enrolled in any modern foreign 
language course in the public high schools of 
thirteen states with the lowest reported enroll- 
ments. 

Adlai Stevenson says: “I testify 
from long experience in the international 
field that a more extensive familiarity with 
foreign languages would be enormously helpful 
to our country.” 

The presidentially appointed Board respon- 
sible for operating the Fulbright Program passed 
the following resolution on 11 December 1958: 
“The Board of Foreign Scholarships, mindful 
of the restrictions which linguistic inadequacy 
present on applwations of American students 
desiring to study abroad under the educational 
exchange program urges that the Modern Lan- 
guage Association redouble its efforts to stimulate 
the teaching and learning of foreign languages 
in untwersities and colleges throughout the 
United States.” 

John Bartky, Professor of Education 
(formerly Dean of the School of Education) 
Stanford University, says: “I am convinced 
that no one can ever thoroughly understand 
and sympathize with the culture of a foreign 
nation unless he knows the language... . 
Much of our theory which minimizes foreign 
languages is based upon an  outworn 
psychology.” 

Of 871 colleges and universities queried in 
1954, 104 offered no instruction in Spanish, 66 
no instruction in French, 38 no instruction in 
any modern language. 

J. G. Umstattd, Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Texas, says: 
“The basic reason why Americans will give 
increased emphasis to the learning of foreign 
languages is that we will have to learn foreign 
languages in order to survive. I am almost 
certain that as soon as the public mind grasps 
that fact thoroughly, the demand for modern 
languages will increase tremendously.” 

A 1950-61 survey of institutions offering the 
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advanced degree of Doctor of Education showed 
that only 13% required any foreign language 
proficiency. 

William Brickman, Editor of School and 
Society, says: ‘‘Foreign language learning is 
vital for all academic areas, but perhaps more 
so in teacher education... .Educational 
statesmen in positions of influence owe it to 
their profession to consider the vital im- 
portance of linguistic ability and flexibility on 
the part of the future teacher.” 

Our delegates to the First Inter-American 
Seminar on Secondary Education (Santiago, 
Chile, January 1955) ended their report: “Be- 
cause of the language difficulty—all discussions 
and speeches were in the Spanish tongue—cer- 
tain restrictions were placed on more extensive 
participation by the United States delegation in 
the plenary sessions.” 

Luther Evans, Director General of 
UNESCO, formerly Librarian of Congress, 
says: “At this juncture in world affairs it has 
become essential to our national welfare, 
perhaps even to our survival, that we under- 
stand the culture, the psychology, the aspira- 
tions of other peoples. Such understanding 
begins with a knowledge of foreign languages, 
and the competence of our citizens in the 
languages of other lands has become a na- 
tional resource of great importance. It is 
essential that we develop this resource.” 

The preceding paragraphs juxtapose facts 
and opinions in a way to startle the com- 
placent. The MLA has reprints available for 
mailing not to FL teachers but to administra- 
tors, journalists, and any other people who 
could help to publicize and remedy the situa- 
tion. If you know of any such people, write the 
MLA, name your people, and you will receive 
reprints. 


College FL Degree Requirements.-We be- 
lieve, as do the faculties of 671 liberal arts 
colleges in the United States, that some 
experience with and some degree of skill in 
using a foreign language are a truly tindis- 
pensable element in liberal education. We 
further believe that our country’s foreseeable 
international responsibilities make it impera- 
tive for more Americans to acquire a more 
functional knowledge of modern foreign 
languages. In a world in which the skill is in 
growing demand, ability to use a modern 
foreign language more than justifies its con- 
tinued prominence in curricula offering many 
other rewarding educational experiences, for 
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the cultural benefits of language study are as 
great as ever. We therefore affirm: 

1) that no curriculum leading to the B.A. 
degree is educationally defensible unless it 
requires of all students reasonable proficiency 
in the use of at least one foreign language, and 

2) that by “reasonable proficiency” we 
mean, in the case of modern foreign languages, 
certain abilities, no matter how or when ac- 
quired; (a) the ability to get the sense of 
what an educated native says when he is 
speaking simply on « general subject, (b) the 
ability to use the common expressions needed 
for getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation readily under- 
standable to a native, (c) the ability to grasp 
directly the meaning of simple, non-technical 
writing, except for an occasional word, and 
(d) the ability to write a short, simple letter. 
We spell out these skills because we believe 
that the increasingly important educational 
justification of a language requirement is not 
served by statement of the requirement solely 
in terms of courses or credit hours. 

Pledging ourselves to strive for continued 
improvement of language teaching in our col- 
leges, we urge the colleges to make certain 
that their language requirement, as affecting 
the modern languages, is rewarding to the 
student and meaningful for the nation. Finally, 
we urge any institutions which have hitherto 
either decreased or abandoned their foreign 
language degree requirement to reconsider 
their educational programs in the light of 
changed conditions and critical needs. 

The Steering Committee 
of the FL Program, MLA 
Il September 1955 


Space & Spanish. the U. 8. we dis- 
tribute ourselves more evenly than many other 
people. We have strong feelings about touch- 
ing and being crowded; in a streetcar, bus or 
elevator we draw ourselves in.... It takes 
years for us to train our children not to crowd 
and lean on us.... In Latin America, where 
touching is more common and the basic units 
of space seem to be smaller, the wide automo- 
biles made in the U.S. pose problems. People 
don’t know where to sit. North Americans * 
are disturbed by how close the Latin Ameri- 
cans stand when they converse... . The Latin 
Americans, for their part, complain that 
people in the U. 8. are distant and cold 
retraidos ...A U.S. male brought up in the 
Northeast stands 18 to 20 inches away when 
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talking face to face to a man he does not know 
very well; talking to a woman under similar 
circumstances, he increases the distance 
about 4 inches. A distance of only & to 13 
inches between males is considered either very 
aggressive or indicative of a closeness of a type 
we do not ordinarily want to think about. Yet 
in many parts of Latin America and the 
Middle East distances which are almost sexual 
in connotation are the only ones at which 
people can talk comfortably. In Cuba, for 
instance, there is nothing suggestive in a man’s 
talking to an educated woman at a distance 
of 13 inches. If you are a Latin American, 
talking to a North American at the distance 
he insists on maintaining is like trying to talk 
across a room. ... U.S. businessmen working 
in Latin America try to prevent people from 
getting uncomfortably close by barricading 
themselves behind desks, typewriters or the 
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like, but their Latin American office visitors 
will often climb up on desks or over chairs and 
put up with loss of dignity in order to establish 
a spatial context in which interaction can take 
place for them. The interesting thing is that 
neither party is ‘specifically aware of what is 
wrong when the distance is not right. They 
merely have vague feelings of discomfort or 
anxiety.... When a North American, having 
had the problem pointed out to him, permits 
the Latin American to get close enough, he 
will immediately notice that the latter seems 
much more at ease.” All Spanish teachers, we 
presume, do point out this problem (along 
with other cultural differences) to their 
students, though we saw the above, not in a 
Spanish reader, but in an article by Edward 
T. Hall, Jr., in the Sctentific American (March 
1955). 4 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by José SAncuez* 


Architecture Mexico. 25 min. Color and 
B & W. ($175 and $90). Distr. Allen-Moore 
Production Co., 7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46. Evaluation Committee: 
Mildred Nichol (Chairman), Shaker Heights 
H. S., Mabel S. Blanchard, Cleveland Hts. 
H.8., and Barbara Brailey, Parma Sr. H. 8., 
Parma, Ohio. Available in Sp. and Eng. 
versions, although Sp. not graded or kept at 
lower level. However, recommended for ele- 
mentary and high schools. Color photography 
and sound superb; highly recommended for 
cultural content. Deals principally with the 
famous Ciudad Universitaria, depicting murals 
found on campus, which in turn serve as a 
good introduction to modern Mexican art. 
Gives good impression of the country. Close-up 
of buildings showing great detail. 


The Pacific Coast of Mexico. 11 min. Color 
and B & W. Distr. Johnson Hunt Productions, 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. Evalu- 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Professor 
Sdnchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chieago. 


ation Committee: Lorraine £. Radke, White- 
fish Bay H. 8., G. 8. Calbick, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Ruth Schoen, Shorewood H. 
S., all of Milwaukee, Wisc. A tour of the 
western coast of Mexico below the Gulf of 
California, concentrating on 4 areas: Mazat- 
l4n, Manzanillo, Zihuantanejo, and Acapulco, 
with special emphasis on the lesser known 
ports. Shows the economic significance and 
contrasts of rural and urban harbors, ship- 
yards, markets, occupations of the people. 
Modes of transportation. Very good film for 
geography classes. Spanish narration would 
increase the value for Spanish classes. Color 
photography and sound good. Several too 
realistic shots objectionable. General estimate: 
fair. 


The Mad Queen. 120 min. B & W. Distr. 
Azteca Films, 1743 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 6; 410 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Evaluation Committee: Isabell Ingram (Chair- 
man), Beatrice Teter, and Vivian J. Woller- 
man, all of East Jr. H.S., Alton, Ill. A Cifesa 
Production (Spanish) film, supposed to be one 
of the best films coming out of Spain in recent 
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years. This is the famous “Locura de amor,” 
based on the Tamayo y Baus story of Juana 
la Loca. The setting is the 16th century. The 
queen, dofia Juana, is very jealous of her 
husband Philip, also very much in love with 
him. Philip has a secret rendezvous with 
Aldora, a Moorish girl. Philip wants the queen 
in seclusion because he says she is “‘mad.”’ The 
king dies, the queen, still in love with him, 
refuses to leave his side. She wants always to 
be by him even in death. Narration is in excel- 
lent Castilian, spoken by leading Spanish 
actors. It is entertaining as well educational 
for customs and manners, and for its historical 
background. Photography is good, sound 
excellent; highly recommended by the com- 
mittee. 


Brazilian Rain Forest. 14 min. Color. 
Distr. Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46. Evaluation 
Committee: J. L. Salmon (Chairman), George 
C. 58. Adams, both of Wofford College (Spar- 
tanburg, N. C.), and Hugo Giduz, of Lime- 
stone College (Gaffney, N. C.). Stresses the 
importance of the water cycle in two of the 
great drainage basins of the world: the Amazon 
and the Paraguay Rivers. Has touristic at- 
tractions, since it shows much of Matto 
Grosso in Brazil. Since the few foreign words 
used are Portuguese, the Spanish student may 
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be interested in this film only for study of 
geography and culture. Well designed for ele- 
mentary and high schools. Photography and 
English sound very good. 


Pre-Colombian Mexican Art. 20 min. Color 
and B & W. Distr. Brandon Films, 200 W. 
57th St. N. Y. 19. Evaluation Committee: 
Elizabeth Williams (Chairman), Barbara 
Bischoff, C. Love, all of St. Petersburg Sr. 
H. 8. The committee finds this film especially 
designed for H. 8. use, to be shown in classes 
emphasizing customs and manners, geography, 
history, and cultural matters in general. The 
photography was excellent although the sound 
was only fair. The musical background is 
excellent. Highly recommended for the study 
of art in Mexico. Opens with sequences of the 
Gods of the Toltec, Mixtec, Zapotec, and 
Mayan Indians of early Mexico, with special 
attention to the bold, brilliant art of the later 
Aztec invaders. Objects of stone, clay, onyx, 
jade and quartz are all shown in brilliant 
colors. The daily life and the attitudes of the 
people are represented. Also shown are statues 
of the Gods of death, childhood, learning, 
childbirth, the feathered serpent Quetzalcoatl, 
ete. These and earlier objects stimulated inter- 
esting discussion in class where film was shown. 
Spanish students enjoyed film very much. 


Conducted by 


Guapys Kine, Associate Editor 


Irregular Preterites.—The problem of teach- 
ing irregular verbs, especially irregular preter- 
ites, is one which bothers many teachers 
simply because there seems to be no way to 
associate a given irregular verb form with its 
infinitive. Since memorization is not the best 
solution because a student may very easily 
fail to recall the verb form at the most im- 
portant moment and since very few students 
have a photographic memory, I have devised 
a means of association which, I feel, helps to 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana, or to Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
85-17 104th St., Riehmond Hill 18, N.Y. 


solve this problem. I group the irregular 
preterites according to set patterns. There 
are, for example, some irregular preterites that 
have the letter u as the normally accented 
vowel in the stem: tuve, estuve, anduve, pude, 
supe, puse, cupe, hube, traduje, conduje, 
produje. 

Other verbs have the letter t as the normally 
accented vowel in the stem: dije, hice, quise, 
vine. 

A few verbs have one-letter stems: di, vi, 
of. The reason for including these verbs here 
is that many students have trouble under- 
standing them because of their one-letter 
stem. Finally there are verbs which are com- 
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pletely irregular ahd consequently cannot be 
grouped according to any set pattern: fui and 
traje. 

I tell students that dar, ver, ir, and ser do 
not require accent marks in the preterite tense 
because the vowels formerly accented are 
normally stressed vowels. 

In two of the four years I have had an 
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“Index Translationum” for 1953.— This 
latest number of the UNESCO International 
Bibliography of Translations contains 18,149 
items, listed under the various countries in 
which the translations were made. It is inter- 
esting to note that Spain, with 2005 items, 
leads the parade, followed, not too closely, by 
Germany, Japan, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
Italy, in that order. Out of a total of 47 
countries mentioned, the United States ranks 
12th and Russia Is8th. 


Translation of the “Lazarillo”.—By J. 
Gerald Markley, with introduction by Allan 
G. Holaday, Liberal Arts Press, New York, 5 
cents. This paper-bound translation makes a 
successful attempt to present the story of 
Lazarillo in a readable English version. Spot 
checks reveal slight deviations from a literal 
rendering, but nothing that departs from the 
basic meaning of the text, which is basically 
that of Foulsché-Delbose, with some emenda- 
tions from later editions. The introduction is 
good in that it paints the social background 
against which the book appeared, although 
one might disagree with Prof. Holaday’s 
emphasis on the low ebb of Spanish affairs 
during what is often considered her period of 
greatest glory. 

G,: F.C. 


“Responsible Freedom in the Americas.””— 
many ways this is a magnificent and much- 
needed book. Within its sturdily-bound and 
handsomely presented pages is a rich mine of 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department Professor RK. G. Mead, Jr., 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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opportunity to use this method, I noticed that 
it helped the students, provided they were 
willing to follow it. I have also applied the 
same method successfully to verbs irregular in 
the present and future tenses. 

Prank P. 


Jefferson City Junior College 


Conducted by Rospert G. Meap Jr.* 


varied intelligence concerning Latin America; 
information focused upon “the deficiency of 
freedom in the Americas and the obstacles to 
its full development” and “possible solutions 
to this problem, in particular with respect to 
freedom to acquire knowledge.” The papers 
printed herein were delivered at six conferences 
held in 1954 at Columbia University in con- 
nection with that institution’s bicentennial 
program. Specialists, and Hispanic Americans 
in the great majority, these authors write with 
complete freedom (an unusual privilege in the 
case of some) on six topics: elementary and 
secondary education; university education; 
communication of ideas and knowledge; 
religion; government in education; creative 
arts. Taken together their ideas are an excct 
lent index of the kind of thinking to be found 
among the most enlightened minds of present- 
day Hispanic America. Through books such 
as this our citizens will be able to increase their 
understanding of our southern neighbors both 
in breadth and depth and so greatly supple- 
ment the meager Hispanic American news 
supplied by our press and radio. 

It is impossible in a small space to give an 
accurate idea of the magnitude and value of 
this volume. A suggestion of its merit, how- 
ever, may be conveyed by a random sample 
and so we list six of its fifty articles: “Tl- 
literacy, Education and Democracy” (Fer- 
nando Diez de Medina, pp. 43-55) ; “Academic 
Freedom and Scientific Research in Latin 
America” (Bernardo Houssay, pp. 142-156); 
“The Defense of Freedom in Latin America” 
(Eduardo Santos, pp. 215-223); “Religion and 
Freedom in Latin America” (Jorge Mafiach, 
pp. 349-360); “University and State in Latin 
America” (Jorge Garcia Granados, pp. 446- 
454); “The Novel in Spanish America” (Max 
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Henriquez Urefia, pp. 509-524). Edited by 
Angel del Rio. New York: Doubleday, 1955. 
554 pp. Index. Cloth. $7.50. 

R.G. M. 


“Man and Land in Peru.”’—Professor 
Thomas R. Ford, a sociologist teaching at the 
University of Alabama, is the author of this 
study of the man-land relationships in Peru. 
In seven chapters such crucial problems as 
land tenure, concentration of ownership and 
control, and proposed agrarian reforms are 
studied, and they are linked to the present-day 
situation of the Indian, the growth of the 
Aprista movement, and other contemporary 
developments, including Communism. The 
value of this excellent book is enhanced by a 
comprehensive bibliography and substantial 
notes. Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press, 
1955. 176 pp. Cloth. $4.00. 

R.G.M. 


“Canek.”’—Ermilo Abreu. Gémez’ well- 
known Indian parable Canek has been trans- 
lated into English by David Heft. This is the 
11th printing of the story, which first appeared 
in 1940, and which has been translated into 
German and Urdu as well as English. Wash- 
ington, 1955. 15 pp. Paper. 

R.G.M. 


Victoria Ocampo. This prominent Argen- 
tine writer and publisher, well-known for her 
interest in French and English literature and 
founder-editor of Sur, is the subject of a short 
critical and biographical sketch in the March 
1955 International PEN Bulletin by Esteban 
Salazar Chapela. 


R. G. M. 


Merico in “Pacific Discovery.’ south- 
ern neighbor gracefully dominates the July- 
August 1955 issue of the journal of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences (Berkeley 4). 
Among the illustrated articles in the magazine 
are H. B. Nicholson’s “Montezuma’s Zoo” and 
Annette H. Richards’ ‘‘The Dancers of Monte 
Alban.” There are also perceptive short 
reviews of nine recent books on various aspects 
of Mexico. 

R. G. M. 


Brazilian Literature in English Tranala- 
tion.—William J. Griffin, himself a translator 
of Brazilian literature, has listed English 
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translations in the Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography, v (1955), i-ii, 21-37. He strikes a 
melancholy note in the introduction by point- 
ing out how few are the works considered im- 
portant by Brazilians that have been trans- 
lated so far. Yet considerable progress has 
been made during the last decade. When 
Marion Zeitlin compiled his “Bibliographical 
Introduction to Brazilian Literature for Those 
Reading Only English and Spanish” (in An 
Outline History of Spanish American Litera- 
ture, ed. E. H. Hespelt), he could name only 9 
authors who had seen complete books trans- 
lated into English. Griffin, 12 years later 
(1954), is able to list 25, among them one poet 
(Jorge de Lima). 

G. M.M. 


Casstopeia.-Anténio Carlos, Anténio Ra- 
mos Rosa, Jofio Rui de Sousa, José Bento, and 
José Terra are the editors of this new Portu- 
guese review of poetry and essays. It is to 
appear irregularly, as an antologia of living 
writers. Its first fascicule as published in 


March, 1955. Besides contributions by the 
editors, it contained new poems by Manuel 
Bandeira, Jorge de Sena, and EKugénio de 
Andrade, as well as an essay on T. 8. Eliot 
and translations from his “Four Quartets” by 


José Terra. The review may be obtained by 
writing to Cassiopeia, Apartado 755, Lisboa, 
Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Cultura... emulating similar efforts in 
Spanish America, such as the Revista Nacional 
de Cultura of Caracas, José Simefio Leal edits 
Cultura in Brazil for the Servico de Docu- 
mentacgdo, Ministério de Educacio e Cultura, 
9 andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Judging by its 
issue of December 1954 issued in 1955, it at 
tains a high, supernational level. Among its 
articles on artistic, scientific and historical 
subjects one’s attention is drawn at once to 
the late Rodolfo Garcia’s “O Brasil na carto- 
grafia do descobrimento,” lavishly illustrated 
with reproductions of old maps. The literary 
section consists of several book reviews, as 
well as articles by Pero de Botelho (“A litera- 
tura como obra de arte’), Montagu Slater 
(“A poesia inglésa numa era de ansiedade’’), 
Eduardo Sapir (“Lingua literatura’’), 
Moacir de Albuquerque (“Notas sdbre Bento 
Teixeira’), and Octacflio Alecrim (“Técnica 
da prosa impressionista’’). 

G. M. M. 
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New Cultural Attaché. In June 1955 Profes- 
sor Dulaney Terrett filled the long vacant post 
of cultural attaché at the American Embassy 
in Lisbon, Portugal. A military historian, he 
received his academic training at North- 
western Univ. and the Univ. of Chicago. 

G. M. M. 


“Ox Lusiadas” in Spanish. Ildefonso 
Manuel Gil has made a new Spanish transla- 
tion of Cambes’ Lustadas, published in 1955 
by the publishing house of La Torre, connected 
with the Univ. of Puerto Rico. 

G. M. M. 


Congresses on Iberoamerican Literature.— 
During the last three days of a balmy Cali- 
fornia August, the /nstituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana held its 7th biennial 
congress on the campus of the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Under the general chair- 
manship of Arturo Torres-Rfoseco, who gave 
the keynote speech on the theme of the Con- 
gress (“La cultura iberoamericana vista a 
través de su literatura’), seven working ses- 
sions were held. Five of them were devoted to 
Spanish American letters, two dealt with 
Brazilian subjects. The Catholic ideology of 
Zorrilla de San Martin’s Tabaré, the tradi- 
tional aspects of Modernismo, the role played 
by the spirit of Rio de Janeiro in Brazilian 
literature, the concept of culture in Sanin 
Cano, Vicente Huidobro’s share in the renewal 
of poetry after the death of Modernismo 
these were some of the topics which were pre- 
sented for discussion. The international char- 
acter of the Congress was heightened by the 
presence of Messrs. Castro Leal, Jiménez 
Rueda, and Monterde (Mexico), Juan Marin 
(Chile), Max Henrfquez Urefia (Santo 
Domingo), William C. Atkinson (Scotland), 
and Francisco Ayala (Granada and Puerto 
Rico). Ayala invited the Instituto in the name 
of the University of Puerto Rico and the De- 
partment of State of the Island to hold its 
eighth congress (1957) at Rfo Piedras. The 
invitation was unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally accepted. Federico de Onis was elected 
President, Enrique Anderson Imbert, John 
Englekirk, and Jack H. Parker, Vice-Presi- 
dents. Marshall R. Nason continues as 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 

G.M.M 
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Brazilian Literary Prizes._\n the spring of 
this year the Mario de Andrade Prize for 1954 
and the Carmen Dolores Barbosa Prize for 1954 
were adjudged. The former went to Edmir 
Domingues da Silva’s Corcel de espumas 
(poems). The latter was obtained by Cornélio 
Penna with his novel A menina morta. 


G.M.M. 


A German View of Merico— The May- 
August 1955 issue of the Institut fur Auslands- 
beziehungen (Stuttgart) is given over to 
Mexico, just as an earlier number was devoted 
to Paraguay. The publication is composed of 
numerous short concise articles by Mexican 
specialists and German scholars or Germans 
resident in Mexico; these illustrated articles 
cover such aspects as the national geography, 
the people and their contemporary culture, 
and the study of the German language in 
Mexico. There is also a section on the German 
colony and its life in Mexico. The journal is at 
once scholarly and interesting, and brings to- 
gether just the sort of information a German 
planning to visit the country would need; it is 
a good example of German efficiency and we 
have nothing comparable to it in our own 
country. 

R.G.M. 


Publications of the Pan American Union.— 


In addition to Américas and the Revista 
Interamericana de Bibliografia, mentioned fre- 
quently in these columns, the PAU issues 
other journals and publications which are 
often of potential value to members of the 
AATSP. The following listing will give some 
idea of the variety of such books, pamphlets, 
ete.: 

1. Visit Brazil (40 pp. 15¢); Visit Paraguay 
(32 pp. 15¢). Two illustrated booklets in the 
Travel in America Series, revised to 1955. 

2. Bolivia (39 pp. 10¢). An_ illustrated 
survey, issued in 1955, of the land, the people, 
and the economy of the country. 

3. The Araucanians (15 pp. 10¢). An illus- 
trated pamphlet on the history, customs, and 
present life of the indomitable Chilean Indians. 

4. Las Actas de Independencia de América 
(168 pp. $5.00). Facsimile reproductions and 
transcriptions of the original texts of the 
various Declarations of Independence of the 
New World nations. With a Nota preliminar by 
Javier Malag6én and a Predmbulo by Charles 
C. Griffin, 
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5. The Pan American Highway System (66 
pp. Ill. Maps. Bibl. 50¢). A 1955 revision of 
official data, country by country, on the 
present status of the inter-American highway 
and connecting roads. 

6. Directory of Hotels, Merico (28 pp. 10¢). 
A list, as of June 1955, of the principal hotels 
and their rates in Mexico’s cities and towns. 
The names of the managers are also listed. 

7. La educacién primaria en América (195A, 
201 pp. 75¢); Educacién vocacional (técnica) en 
América (1954, 391 pp. $1.00); La ensefianza de 
las ciencias naturales en la escuela primaria 
(1953, 92 pp.); La escuela primaria y la con- 
servacion de los recursos naturales (1954, 86 
pp.); Educacién rural (1955, xxiii + 39 pp.). 
Publications relating to various aspects of the 
Seminarios Interamericanos de Educacién 
which have met in different American capitals 
since 1948. 

8. Bibliotecas infantiles y escolares. Una 
bibliografia (1955, 20 pp. 25¢). No. 45 in the 
PAU’s Bibliographic Series. 

9. Chiefs of State and Cabinet Ministers of 
the American Republics (1955, 18 pp.); Di- 
rectory of the Organization of American States 
(1955, 36 pp.). Useful reference sources. 

10. Ciencias sociales (15¢). A bimonthly 
journal in the fields of sociology and cultural 
anthropology. It prints occasional articles, 
however (and lists more in other publications), 
which will be of interest to readers of this 
department. 

11. Anales de la Organizacién de los Estados 
Americanos ($2.00 per year). The quarterly 
organ of the OAS. Vol. v1, No. 1 (1954), for 
example, contains the Annual Report of the 
Secretary General for 1952-53. Pp. 21-76 con- 
stitute a comprehensive, detailed report of the 
many activities of the numerous departments 
and divisions of the PAU during the period 
covered, 

Other publications of the Union are listed in 
its catalog. This may be obtained upon request 
from the Publications and Distribution Di- 
vision, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

R.G. M. 


Juana la loca~-A book published last 
year in Madrid may well be of interest to 
teachers of Spanish and European history. 
Written in English by Amarie Dennis, a 
native of Massachusetts who has lived for 
many years in Spain, it is a biography of 
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Juana la loca. Essentially a very sympathetic 
portrayal of this unfortunate woman, it shows 
her as a helpless pawn in European power 
politics. The unusual title Seek the Darkness is 
given this book because the author believes 
that after the death of ber husband, whom 
Juana loved dearly, she withdrew into the 
deep recesses of her mind and soul to escape 
the unpleasant realities of life. The book seems 
to be well documented in every way. 

Marion 
Miami University 


Distincién a Abreu Gémez.—El conocido 
autor y crftico literario mexicano Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez ha sido elegido recientemente 
miembro de la Academia Mexicana de la 
Lengua correspondiente a lu Espafiola. Entre 
sus obras figuran estudios sobre Juan Ruiz 
de Alareén y Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, asf 
como Canek y leyendas mayas, Naufragio de 
indios, Tata Lobo, sus memorias (el primer 
volumen se titula La del alba seria...), y su 
interpretaci6n de la vida del Santo de Asis que 
ha aparecido tGltimamente. En los Estados 
Unidos, Abreu Gémez ha sido profesor de 
literatura en la Universidad de Illinois y en la 
escuela de verano de Middlebury College. 
Desde 1948 ha trabajado como funcionario de 
la Uni6én Panamericana, en Washington, D. C., 
primeramente como jefe de la Divisién de 
Filosofia, Letras y Ciencias, y a partir de 1950 
como redactor de la Editorial de Educacién 
Fundamental. 

Jose Vangas 
Unién Panamericana 


Geopolitical view of Latin America. Lt. Col. 
John E. Kieffer of our Air Force, who teaches 
at the National War College in Washington, 
discusses the defense problems of the Americas 
in “Defending the Western Hemisphere,” 
Américas, August 1955. The last two para- 
graphs of the article merit quotation: ‘Instead 
of concentrating on the negative side of ex- 
ploring Latin American-United States rela- 
tions to discover what is wrong with them, 
(writers! should inform the public of the con- 
tribution being made by the Latin American 
States. Their importance should be empha- 
sized, and the value of their potential should 
be fully and honestly presented. ... Despite 
the difficulties, this is a time forencouragement, 
appreciation, and understanding —qualities 
we could all use in greater quantities. 
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“From the viewpoint of a geopolitician, the 
Latin American republics are at present play- 
ing their part as nations of secondary space. 
As time goes on, they will fulfill their role more 
perfectly. So will we ail, we hope. That this 
role is not being perfectly filled at the moment 
is no evidence of lack of cooperation or the 
failure of the global defense of the Hemisphere. 
Latin America has been called the Land of 
the Future, and in that future I have faith.” 

R.G.M. 


“Thérica.””— Among the noteworthy articles 
in the 15 August 1955 issue of this New York 
monthly are Augusto Barcia’s memoir of the 
noted Spanish jurist, writer and political 
figure, Angel Ossorio Gallardo; Salvador de 
Madariaga’s consideration of the Hispanic 
tendency toward dictatorship, ‘Dos aspectos: 
un problema,” and George Dennis’ “Espana 
en 1955: Galicia,” another in his series of 
studies of the contemporary amliente in 
various parts of Spain. 


R.G.M., 


Farinelli essays: Poesia y critica.—Arturo 
Farinelli’s book (Madrid: Consejo superior de 
investigaciones cientfficas, 1954, 298 pp.; 
Anejos de Revista de literatura 12) is a col- 
lection of 33 essays that originally appeared in 
La Nacién of Buenos Aires. These essays deal 
with English, Portuguese, French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian literatures. Among those 
that deal with Spanish and Portuguese litera- 
ture are: “Centenarios que pasan y la fama: 
Lope de Vega,” “Petrarca en Espafa y 
Portugal,” “Pirandello Calder6n,” “La obra 
completa y reordenada sobre los viajes por 
Espafia y Portugal,” “Poesfa del agua y del 
mar en Camoens.”’ 

Don Juan Manuel: Vol. 1 of the Obras de 
don Juan Manuel, edici6n preparada por 
José Marfa Castro y Calvo and Martin de 
Riquer (Barcelona: Consejo superior de in- 
vestigaciones cientifieas, 1955, 138 pp.) con- 
tains Libro del cavallero et del escudero, Libro 
de las armas, and Libro enfenido. The intro- 
duction is extremely brief and is concerned 
chiefly with the manuscripts and previous 
printed editions. This volume should be of 
value to any student of Medieval Spanish 
literature. 

Menéndez Pelayo: In 1956 there will be 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of one of Spain's greatest literary critics and 
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scholars. This Epistolario de don Enrique y don 
Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, prélogo, notas e 
{indice de Enrique S4nchez Reyes (Santander: 
Consejo superior de investigaciones cientfficas, 
Sociedad de Menéndez Pelayo, 1954, 267 pp.) 
is probably a forerunner of what will be a 
great volume of books and articles commemo- 
rating this occasion. These letters between two 
brothers add to our knowledge of their person- 
alities and more especially are valuable for the 
study of Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. The 
notes help to explain allusions and identify 
many of the individuals mentioned in the 
letters. The index apparently attempted to 
list only individuals mentioned in the letters; 
references to various of the books discussed in 
them are omitted. 


Hensiey C. Woopsringe 
Murray State College 


Garcia Lorca’s theater —Professor Frarcis 
Fergusson of Rutgers is the author of a study 
of Lorca’s poetic drama printed in the Kenyon 
Review for Summer, 1955 (pp. 337-348) and 
entitled “Don Perlimplin: Lorca’s theatre- 
poetry.” He examines the Spaniard’s plays 
(“neither cultish nor middle-brow Ersatz’’) in 
relation to modern English and European 
drama and concludes: 

“The deeply Spanish nature of Lorca’s art 
does not prevent it from speaking to us. His 
sense of history ‘the masquerades which time 
resumes’—is very modern; in his ability to 
mingle the most contradictory perspectives in 
one composition, and to shift with sureness 
from the pathetic to the farcical-frightening, 


: he is in the class of our favorite poets. And he 


writes poetry of the theatre as our poets 
would like to do. We cannot use his Spanish 
language, or the symbolic language of the 
moral and aesthetic forms of his tradition. But 
we can learn to read it, and to discover thereby 
an authentic modern poetic drama.” 


R.G. M. 


Death of Carlos Gonzdilez Petia. In Mexico 
City on August 1, 1955, aged 70, died Carlos 
Gonzdlez Pefia, one of Mexico’s leading 
literary historians and also a novelist and 
essayist. Born in the state of Jalisco in 1885, 
he was an autodidacta in his youth and pub- 
lished his first novel when only eighteen years 
old. Later he became a professor of literature 
in the National University and a member of 
the Academia Mexicana de la Lengua. His 
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Historia de la literatura mexicana (first edition, 
1928) is well-known to students and his last 
book, recently published, was entitled Por 
tierras de Italia, Portugal y Espata. 


R.G.M. 


French Encyclopedia on Latin America.— 
Edouard Bonnefous, as editor, and a group of 
French Hispanists, are responsible for Encyclo- 
pédie de Amérique Latine. Politique, écono- 
mique, culturelle. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de la France, 1955. 628 pp. Cloth. There is 
much sympathy, and some admiration, for 
Latin America in these pages. The first section 
of the book is devoted to general character- 
istics (geography, society, economy, ete.) and 
the second to individual studies of the coun- 
tries themselves. The encyclopedia is out- 
standing with regard to statisties and other 
“objective” data but deficient with regard to 
over-all, integrated analyses of such problems 
as political dictatorships and the currents of 
ideas in Latin America. 

R.G.M. 


Medieval and Renaissance Studies Prof. 8. 
Harrison Thomson of the University of Colo- 
rado is Editor of Progress of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, published as Bulletin No. 23 by the 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, in July 1955. 142 
pp. Paper. $2.00. Of special interest to His- 
panists is Harry F. Williams’ “Survey of Ac- 
tivity in Old Spanish, 1933-1953,” and there 
is also much useful information for them in 
other sections of the volume: Papers read at 
meetings of learned societies, Books in Press, 
List of Active Medieval and Renaissance 
Scholars, Doctoral Dissertations, Index of 
fields by interest. 

R.G.M. 


José Maria Gironella in Translation. 
Harriet de Onis’ magnificent translation of 
Gironella’s monumental novel, The Cypresses 
Believe in God, was published by Alfred A. 
Knopf early this spring. The price is $10.00, 
two volumes, 1010 pp., boxed. It contains a 
brief but incisive “Author’s Note for the 
American edition,” 


H. V. Morton in SpainInto the heart of 
his new book, A Stranger in Spain (376 pp. 
New York: Dodd, Mead), H. V. Morton has 
woven fascinating segments of significant 
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events in Anglo-Spanish relations through 
centuries. The entire story of his unhurried 
motor trips through Spain is told in striking 
prose interlaced with interesting metaphor. 


“ Mirador.”’—This new review (Mexican) is 
“aimed to give ample bibliographic informa- 
tion to all those interested in the finer litera- 
ture of the Spanish language.”’ The purposes 
of the new review are further detailed in a 
lead editorial, “Justificacién y Propdésitos.” 
They may he summarized. in a few words 
“Guia y ayuda de los leetores .. .”’ and ‘“Pre- 
tende esta revista ser portavoz de los editores, 
los libreros y los escritores.”’ The annual sub- 
scription price is $1.00 U.S. (four issues). 
Address: Apdo. Postal 28568, México 17, D. F. 

The first issue contains a front cover picture 
of Alfonso Reyes. Of special interest too is a 
reproduction, from El Nactonal (July 26, 
1954), of Manuel Torres’ article “El Premio 
Nobel y Alfonso Reyes.” 

The section “Del Ancho Mundo” gives the 
ten Spanish books sold most in Spain in the 
third quarter of 1954: Divisién 250, by Tomas 
Salvador; Siempre en capilla, by M. L. For- 
rellad; Yo, mtnistro de Stalin en Espatia, by 
Jestis Herndindez; Fuegos artificiales, by W. 
Fernandez Flérez; La llamada, by Carmen 
Laforet; Cuerda de presos, by Tomas Salvador; 
Madrid, by J. A. Cabezas; Antonio Maura, 
by D. Sevilla Andrés; La gota de mercurio, by 
A. Nifez Alonso; and La hija de Jano, by 
Jiménez Arnau. 


“Mundo Hispinico.” The article “195A: 
Millén y medio de pesetas en premios litera- 
rios”’ (Mareh, 1955) lists the 61 prize winners, 
the name of their prize, the type of literature, 
and the amount. Women novelists won the 
two most important ones: the Planeta (100,000 
pesetas) went to Ana Marfa Matute and the 
Nadal (75,000 pesetas) was won by Luisa 
Porrellad. 


Chile's Premio Nacional de Periodismo. 
According to Mirador (January-March 1955) 
this prize for 1954 was awarded to Rafael 
Maluenda, Director of Santiago’s El Mercurio. 


Manuel Rojas in’ Tranalation.--Frank 
Gaynor’s skillful translation of Rojas’ intense 
novel, /lijo de ladrén, was issued by the 
Library Publishers (New York) in the late 
summer. The title of the English version is 
Born Guilty. The price is $3.75. 
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Barcelona in “The Saturday Evening Post’. 
~—In the August 13, 1955, issue (and as number 
ten in the Cities of the World Series) of this 
magazine is Harold H. Martin’s vivid survey 
of the great Catalan city. Among other things, 
the article emphasizes Barcelona's aggressive- 
ness and forward look. Mr. Martin thinks it 
quite a fascinating city. Two pages of colored 
pictures add to the spectacular quality of the 
Barcelona story as he sees it. 


“Mundo Hispinico”.— The August, 1955, 
issue of this magazine contains several articles 
and items of special cultural interest to His- 
panisits. Among them are: “Una nueva dimen- 
siém para el Watro”’, which contains several 
pages of magnificent illustrations of new pro- 
ductions of “La verbena de la Paloma” (with 
the houses in a “barrio popular” of Madrid 
to “ambientar” the new sets); “Sagunto,” 
by José Marfa Pemdén and Francisco Sdnchez 
Castafier, directed by Tamayo and produced 
among the ruins of Sagunto; PemAén’s version 
of Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” produced 
among the ruins of the Roman theater of 
Mérida and also directed by Tamayo. An 
article on the fascinating life story and art of 
the great Catalan gypsy dancer, Carmen 
Amaya, titled “Garbo, duende y délares: la 
vida de la bailarina Carmen Amaya,” is also 
beautifully illustrated. 

In the section “La foto de eada dia,” there 
is (for June 29) a picture of Carmen Laforet, 
whose novel La mujer nueva won the first 
Premio Menorca (200,000 pesetas). The picture 
for July 1 is a scene from Matilde Salvador’s 
ballet, “‘Sortilegio de la luna,” presented for 
the first time during the 1955 Granada music 
and dance festival. It was given in the 
Generalife by the company directed by the 
brilliant Spanish bailarina Rosario. 

Tatum 
Univ. of Chattanooga 


Ferreira de Castro's “Selva’"’—The forth- 
coming commemorative edition of Perreira de 
Castro’s novel A Selva, first published 25 
years ago, will be illustrated by the Brazilian 
painter Candido Portinari. 

G.M.M. 


Third Colloguium.The third International 
Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies is to 
be held at Lisbon, Portugal, in the late summer 
of 1956. The first of its kind took place at the 
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Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., in 
October 1950. The second was held in 1954 at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

G.M.M. 


New Academicians in Portugal.-On June 
30, 1955, the Portuguese Academy of Sciences 
in Lisbon elected five new corresponding mem- 
bers for its sections of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture, and of Philology. They were Carneiro 
Leio, Head of the Faculdade Nacional de 
Filosofia, Univ. of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro; 
Jacinto do Prado Coelho, Professor at the 
Faculdade de Letras, Univ. of Lisbon; Américo 
da Costa Ramalho, Professor at the Faculdade 
de Letras, Univ. of Coimbra; Anténio Ferro, 
Portuguese Minister in Rome; and Fernando 
Namora, physician and well-known novelist 
in Lisbon. 


G.M.M. 


Teixeira de Pascoaes Prize.-This prize of 
4,000 escudos, created this year by the town of 
Amarante, Portugal, was unanimously 
awarded to the poet José Terra, for his Canto 
submerso. Some 50 writers had entered the 
competition. 

G.M.M. 


Obras completas de Concha Espina.— 
Aguilar, 8. A., of Madrid, has just announced 
the publication of the complete works of this 
noted Spanish author who died in May 1955 
at the age of 76. There are two volumes, bound 
in leather, and priced at 225 pesetas each. Vol. 
I contains 13 of her novels; Vol. IT includes 
11 novels, about 100 short stories, and her 
verse, drama, essays, biographies, and 
crémicas. Six of Espina’s novels are also pub- 
lished separately in the Coleccién “Crisol,” 
leather-bound and priced at 35 pesetas each. 

RGM. 


“Revista Universitaria.”’—-This official organ 
of the Universidad Nacional del Cuzco con- 
tinues to publish its reprints of Peruvian 
authors of the past. Its No. 106, first semester 
of 1954, contains the 2nd part of Clorinda 
Matto de TTurner’s T'radiciones cuzquefias 
(pp. 147-293) and a number of articles on 
Inca and modern Peruvian subjects. Readers 
interested in the journal or in the publications 
of the University should address Luis Nieto, 
Jefe de Redaccién de la Revista Universitaria, 
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Depto. de Extensién Cultural, Universidad 
Nacional del Cuzeo, Cuzeo, Pert. 
RGM. 


Library and editorial terms in Spanish.— 
Of interest to Hispanists and librarians is an 
“Informe sobre terminologfa” published in 
the Accessions List of the PAU’s Columbus 
Memorial Library for April 1955, pp. 21-32. 
This is a Spanish translation, by Esperanza 
Rfos, of a terminology report prepared by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. The 
terms translated and defined carefully in notes 
begin with auténticos and end with tirada, and 
this unusual list should serve to clear up many 
bibliographical problems and confusions en- 
countered by those who work with Spanish 
sources. 


R.G.M. 


Brazilian Academicians.The Academia 
Brasileira de Letras had 4 vacancies among 
its 40 seats. So far, 3 of them have been filled 
this year by the polygrapher Maurfcio de 
Medeiros, the critic Alvaro Lins, and the 
novelist Josué Montelo. Montelo, less than 40 
years old, will be the youngest member of the 
Academy. He has written novels, dramas, and 
articles of literary and art criticism. Last year 
he gave a course on Brazilian literature in 
Lima. 

G.M.M. 


Pernambucan Prizes The Prefecture of 
Recife announced in 1955 that it had awarded 
its literary prizes for 1954 to Alberto Frederico 
Lins for his essay on Camilo Castelo Branco 
(O solitirio de S. Miguel de Seide) and to 
Osman Lins for a volume of tales (Os gestos). 
The State of Pernambuco will defray the costs 
of publication. 

G.M.M. 


Portuguese Theater National Theater 
Company of Lisbon participated in the 
Second International Drama Festival, held 
in Paris. It presented two Portuguese plays, 
Alfredo Cortés’ Ta Mar and Gil Vicente’s 
Auto de barca do inferno. 

G.M.M. 


Gil Vicente—A chapter on Gil Vicente is 
to be found among the essays on many litera- 
tures which compose C. M. Bowra’s Inspira- 


tion and Poetry (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1955. 266 pp. $4.25.) 
G.M.M. 


Pascoaes y Unamuno.— The friendship be- 
tween the Portuguese poet and Unamuno 
forms the subject of a well documented article 
by M. Gareia Blaneo in Indice de artes y 
letras, Madrid, April 1955, pp. 18 19. Garefa 
Blanco, after editing Unamuno’s scattered 
articles, is hard at work collecting the corre- 
spondence of Unamuno. He refers to the 
“forthcoming” edition of the correspondence 
between Pascoaes and Unamuno by Ramdén 
Martinez Lépez (Univ. of Texas), announced 
as imminent in The Hispanic World of Febru- 
ary, 1953. 

G.M.M. 


Juan Ramén Jiménez Readers of Juan 
Ramdén Jiménez’ Platero y yo will be interested 
to know that the poet's childhood home in the 
Calle Nueva in Moguer, scene of many chap- 
ters in the book, was recently acquired by the’ 
Diputaci6n Provincial. The ground floor is 
to house the Biblioteca Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
now in the local Ayuntamiento, while the 
second floor will provide space for a museum 
devoted to the poet. 


Death of Juan Guerrero Ruiz On April 20 
Juan Guerrero Ruiz died in Madrid. A life- 
long devotee of literature and especially of 
poetry. Garefa Lorea dubbed him “Cénsul 
General de la Poesfa’— Juan Guerrero was 
closely associated with the whole galaxy of 
poets who have flourished in twentieth- 
century Spain, from Juan Ramén Jimenez 
through the generation of the '20’s and more 
recent groups. His encouragement to writers 
of talent was unfailing. Among his ventures 
in publishing it will be recalled that he was 
instrumental in founding the “Coleecién 
Adonais” in 1943. His personal library, unique 
for certain aspects of contemporary poetry, 
was always open to interested writers and re- 
searchers. A number of visiting American 
scholars were privileged to consult this rare 
collection, and to share in the sprightly anec- 
dote, the expert and kindly counsel which 
always characterized Juan Guerrero 
Vanderbilt Univ. H, Ronexrs 


Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana Recent 
notable publications of this national cultural 


institution and editorial center include the 
following titles: 

1. | Congreso Latinaoamericano de Filosofia 
de la Educaciém. Quito, 1955. 391 pp. Boards, 
50 sucres. From April 10 to 15, 1953, the 
Congress met in Quito at the invitation of the 
Faculty of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences of 
the Universidad Central. Under the leadership 
of its president, Dr. Emilio Uzedtegui, Dean 
of the Faculty, delegates from many 
hemisphere countries, Spain, France, and 
Switzerland joined in studying philosophic 
currents in the contemporary world in Latin 
America and in considering the relations 
between philosophy and education. This 
Memoria contains all the official documents 
pertaining to the meeting, the papers read and 
addresses delivered, as well as a listing of the 
delegates and numerous photographs. A 
number of the papers are admirable synthetic 
and interpretive essays on philosophic and 
educational topies. 

2. Emilio Uzedtegui, nifio en la legislacién 
ecuatoriana. 2nd rey. ed, Quito, 1955, 240 pp. 
Paper, 20 sucres. An organic, up-to-date pre- 
sentation of Ecuador's statutes concerning 
children and their rights. 

3. Isaac J. Barrera, //istoria de la literatura 
ecuatoriana (1, siglos XVI y XVIT). Quito, 
1053. 301 pp. Paper. 25 sucres. A revised and 
enlarged edition of part of an earlier work by 
one of Eeuador’s leading literary historians. 
Objective in view, erudite in treatment, and 
lucid in style. 

4. Benjamin  Carrién, 
Unamuno. Quito, 


San Miguel de 


pp. Paper. 30 


$27 


sucres. A collection of eleven essays, including 
one on Unamuno, by one of the country’s 
most noted literary and diplomatic figures, 
who has served as a cultural link between 
Europe and Latin America and an animator of 
younger writers and artists in Meuador. 


f. Fernando Chaves, Plata y bronce. La 
embrujada, Quito, 1954. 351 pp. Paper. 20 
sucres. A novel and a short story (out-of-print 
for some time) on the conflict between the 
races in Keuador 
Information about these and other books 
published by the CCE may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. Benjamin Carrién, Director 
de la Casa de la Cultura Eeuatoriana, Ap. 
Postal 67, Quito, Ecuador. 
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Teoria de la novela realista.—“Una novela 
realista es el resultado de la voluntad de 
reproducir, lo més exactamente posible, las 
cosas que nos rodean. Su férmula estética 
podria ser ésta: el mundo tal como es. Lo 
malo es que nadie sabe cémo es el mundo, 
Seamos modestos y cambiemos la féaruda ast: 
el mundo tal como creemos que es.” Enrique 
Anderson Imbert in Sur, Marzo-Abril 1955, 
p. Sl. 

R.G.M. 


“Nuevos novelistas theroamericanos.””—El 
libro y el pueblo (Mexico) publishes in its 
March 1955 number « substantial portion of a 
book-to-be with the above title by Salvador 
de La Cruz. It will be an anthology of selec- 
tions from many younger Hispanic novelists, 
each selection to be annotated and preceded 
by a short, informal biographical and critical 
introduction. There will be photographs of 
the novelists. The author states that the book 
is intended for the lay reader, not the 
specialist. 


R.G.M. 


A Las Casas Bibliography. Bartolomé de 
las Casas, “Protector of the Indians,” is an 
heroic and controversial figure both because 
of his life and writings and the polemics 
they have caused over almost four centuries. 
The present volume, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
1474-1666, by Lewis Hanke and Manuel 
Giménez Fernandez, is a truly notable contri- 
bution to Las Casas scholarship and hence- 
forth an indispensable tool to every serious 
student of the great Dominican. Professor 
Hanke, chief compiler and editor of the book, 
began his study of Las Casas in 1930 and is 
the author of the Introduccién, which explains 
the purpose of the work and how to use the 
Bibliografia. The latter is the principal portion 
of the volume (pp. 1-366) and consists of a 
listing of no less than 849 sources on Las 
Casas (documents, books, articles, ete.), 
covering the period 1492-1953, and including 
numerous evaluations and annotations by the 
editors. There follow an Indice Analitico (pp. 
367-392) and a Postscriptum (pp. 393-394). 
The work was produced with the aid of and 
published by the Fondo Histérico y Biblio- 
grafico José Toribio Medina, created in 1952 
by the Chilean government. Santiago de Chile, 
20 x 28 em. 394 pp. Paper. 

R.G.M. 
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“La Gaceta.”” In the 15 June 1955 issue of 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica’s literary 
monthly Manuel Rojas contributes an ex- 
cellent summary of 1954 in Chile’s literature, 
“Carta literaria de Chile.” There is also a 
short memoir of Andrés Eloy Blanco (1897- 
1955), Venezuelan poet and short story 
writer, recently killed in an automobile ac- 
cident in Mexico City. 


R.G.M. 


“Anuario Cultural del Pert, 1954.°—A 
mine of literary information about Peru last 
year is this 112-page volume published an- 
nually by Lima’s Librerfa Mejfa Baca. Some 
idea of the book’s value can be gleaned from 
a partial listing of its contents: Aurelio Miré 
(Qduesada, ‘“Nuestras letras [en 1954),” César 
Pacheco Vélez, “El I Congreso de Historia 
del Perd,’”” Manuel Solari Swayne, ‘“Teatro,” 
J. M. Ugarte Eléspuru, “Doce meses de artes 
pldsticas en Lima,” Alberto Tauro, “Libros 
Publicados en 1954,” and “Revistas.”’ There 
are also Correos from Trujillo, Cuzco, and 
Arequipa listing new books and cultural 
events in these cities and a 22-page section, 
“Quién es quién en nuestra cultura,” which 
includes bio-bibliographical data and the ad- 


dresses of prominent authors and professional 
figures. To obtain the Anuario and the catalogs 
of the publications of the Librerfa, and even 
answers relating to Peruvian literature, ad- 
dress the Direetor, Sr. Juan Mejfa Baca, at 
Jir6n AzAngaro 722, Lima. 


“Cuadernos.”’ Outstanding among the con- 
tributions the Sept.-Oct. 1955 number of this 
liberal Paris journal are Alfonso Reyes’ 
“Rufz de Alare6n y el teatro francés,” Xavier 
Abril’s “El arte de Goya,” Juan Liseano’s “Tn 
memoriam: Andrés Eloy Blanco,” Galo Réné 
Pérez’ “César Vallejo, poeta de América,” 
Luis Sandi’s “La misica en México en el 
siglo XX," and Waldo Frank’s “E] suefio de 
Colén.” 


R.G.M. 


Argentine Theater. Of interest to readers 
of this department in Comentario (Buenos 
Aires) for April June 1955 are Pablo Palant’s 
“El repertorio en el teatro independiente 
argentino,” pp. 47-52, and Sigfrido A. 
Radaelli’s “Criterios de interpretacién en la 
historia argentina,” pp. 5-9. 


R.GM. 
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“Pdginas de cultura y educacién.”’— This 
recent book by Emilio Uzcdtegui, Ecuadoran 
educator and Dean of the Faculty of Philoso 
ophy, Arts and Sciences of Quito’s Universidad 
Central, brings together, under eight general 
headings, articles on many aspects of teaching 
and culture written over the last 30 years. 
There are pieces on humanism and technicali- 
zation in edueation, on educators such as 
Sarmiento, Dewey, on nonsecular schools in 
Eeuador, on Indian, rural, and adult 
in that country, on academic freedom and, 
finally, on educational techniques. The book 
serves as an excellent introduction to the 
history and present situation of public-school 
education in’ Ecuador, Quito: Universidad 
Central, 1953. 381 pp. Paper. 30 sucres. 

RGM. 


Casona’s complete works. Aguilar, S. A., 
has commenced publishing the Obras completas 
of the notable Spanish dramatist, now resident 
in Buenos Aires. Vol. I, in the “Coleecién 
Joya,” bound in leather, is available for 51 
pesos from Espasa-Calpe Mexicana, A., 
Ap. Postal 121, México, D. F 

RGM. 


Sketch of Brazilian Poetry. J. A. Pinto do 
Carmo recently completed an outline of 
Brazilian poetry, translated into Spanish by 
Andrés J. Abad. There are six short chapters 
(Clasiciemo, lomanticismo, Parnasianismo, 
Simbolismo, Modernismo, Poesia de hoy), each 
followed by several characteristic selections 
of verse, and a short bibliography. Ciclos de la 
poesia brasilefia, Buenos Aires: Unién Cul 
tural Americana, 1954. 62 pp. Paper. 

ROM. 

Tenth Anniversary of “Asomante.”” Puerto 
Rico’s leading literary journal, upon the oe 
casion of its tenth birthday, devotes its issue 
of Enero-Marzo 1955 to a survey of the 
island’s letters in recent decades. There are a 
number of substantial articles: 
la novela puertorriquefia en los Gltimos 25 
afios” by Manrique Cabrera; “El cuento en la 
edad de Asomante” by Concha Meléndez, 
“La poesia puertorriquefia de 1930 a 1954" 
by José Emilio Gonzilez; “30 anos de teatro 
en Puerto by Wilfredo Braschi, and 
“Las pequefias revistas literarias’ by J 
Martinez Capé. In the section entitled 


“Encuesta” 7 leading Puerto Riean writers 


“Notas sobre 


” 
tico 


are asked to list what they consider the most 
important books in Puerto Rican literature 
during the last 25 years. The next number of 
Asomante (Abril-Junio) will also be devoted 
to the island’s literature. 

R.G.M. 


TV cubana en inglés.-In Havana Mike 
Alonso, 4 journalist and radio “ham,” is in 
charge of what is perhaps the only English- 
language TV program originating in Latin 
America, His audience is drawn from the 
5000 U.S. residents of the capital and the 
many English-speaking Cubans; to the latter 
the program is a welcome chance to brush up 
their English and to the former a respite from 
their struggles with Spanish. Alonso draws 
on his long experience in the U. 8. to make his 
program interesting and has ideas for the 
future: “If 1 ean convince a certain American 
cheese company that the program is worth- 
while, I’d like to enlarge it to include inter- 
views with interesting Americans here and 
more stuff about the U.S. We’re close to the 
States, and what goes on there interests the 
people down here very much.” [From The 
New York Times, Sept. 11, 1955.) 

R.G.M. 


Music, Mexico, and the United States. 
Every now and then young musicians decide 
that if they are ever going to get ahead they 
will have to make their own opportunities. 
They band together, serape up what resources 
they can and start giving concerts or operas 
on their own. It is always heartening when it 
brings them success, and such a success story 
has come out of Mexico. Three years ago there 
were eight young musicians there who felt 
frustrated because they were not getting a 
chance to play in public, They decided to form 
a concert circuit of their own that would 
embrace the smaller cities of the Republic. 
They took the name Asociacién de Con- 
certistas Mexicanos, and by this spring they 
had enough towns in their network to offer an 
exchange deal with the National Music 
League of this country. The proposition was 
that they would book a United States artist 
on their circuit if the league, in return, would 
book a United States tour for one of their 
members. The league liked the idea. The first 
to come will be Guillermo Helguera, 23-year- 
old Mexican ‘cellist, president of the A socia- 
cin. |The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1955.] 

RGM. 
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Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional.—This 
quarterly of Cuba’s National Library often 
contains articles of general interest to readers 
of this department. In its number for Abril- 
Junio 1955, for example, it reprints in its 
entirety Antonio Flores’ ‘Las letras espafiolas 
en los Estados Unidos” (pp. 9-76). Flores was 
an Ecuadorian (1833-957) diplomat and man 
of letters who was much interested in the U. 3. 
In his study (first printed in Quito in 1884) he 
considers the linguistic influence of Spanish 
on American English, the interest of Tichnor, 
Longfellow, ete. in Hispanic culture and, 
finally, the work of Hispanic authors who have 
devoted themselves to reading and translating 
U. 8. letters or who have published Spanish 
texts in our country. For further information 
about this journal, address Sra. Lilia Castro 
de Morales,. Directora de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional, Castillo de la Fuerza, La Habana, 
Cuba. 

R.G.M. 


Salvador de Madariaga. This distinguished 
Hispanist and Oxford don has just published 
De la angustia a la libertad, a study of some 
of the ills afflicting the three so-called Latin 
sister-nations, France, Italy, and Spain. An 
idea of the nature of the book can be gained 
from the following words of the author: 
“Ofrezco este libro no ciertamente como una 
panacea para curar los males de las tres 
hermanas latinas (Francia, Italia, Mspafia) 
y de su prole de allende el mar, pero si como 
un llamamiento al debate que se impone sobre 
las mismas bases de nuestras creencias e 
instituciones. Me doy cuenta de que voy a 
chocar contra ideas hasta ahora consideradas 
como inherentes al liberalismo. Niego que lo 
sean, y las combato precisamente por esti 
marlas contrarias al verdadero espfritu liberal. 
Reconozeo lo diffcil que es aplicar en la prac 
tica los principios més claros, y sélo he pre 
sentado ejemplos reformas  polfticas 
deseables como una garantfa de la importancia 
de los principios.”” Mexico: Ediciones Hermes, 
1955. 276 pp. 

R.GM. 


Special Columbus Issue of “Américas.” 
The Pan American Union’s monthly magazine 
has devoted almost the entire September 
number of its English edition (October in the 
Spanish edition) to honoring Christopher 


Columbus. Among the contributions are 
Salvador de Madariaga’s “What did Columbus 


Nores anp News 


mean to Europe?” and Michael G. Hall’s 
“What did Columbus mean to America?” 
Fernando Romero, once a Peruvian naval 
officer, is the author of an interesting illus- 
trated article “Sailing by caravel” in which he 
examines shipboard life, navigation, charts, 
and other aspects of sea life during the time 
of Columbus and the Conquest. 

R.G.M. 


Inter-American Review of Bibliography. 
This valuable quarterly, now in its fifth year, 
is issued by the Pan American Union and has 
the most comprehensive coverage of any 
journal in its field. Its columns list and evalu- 
ate the great majority of scholarly books on 
Latin America appearing throughout the 
world. The issue for Enero-Junio 1955, for 
instance, contains a substantial bibliography, 
“Brazilian Literature in English” (pp. 21-37) 
by Professor William J. Griffin of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The bibliog- 
raphy is preceded by some judicious remarks 
about the difficulties of translations of belles- 
lettres, the quality of translators, and the 
gaps in those important Brazilian works which 
are available (as of 1954) in English. The 
Review also publishes long review articles on 
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outstanding books and numerous shorter book 
reviews, as well as lists of other recent books 
and pamphlets, publications of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and notes on im- 
portant cultural events related to Hispanic 
America. In sum, this journal belongs on the 
shelves of every college library Spanish Ameri- 
can collection, for it is an indispensable 
research tool. The subscription rate is $3.00 
per year and requests should be addressed to 
Room 304, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

R.G.M. 


“La Nueva Democracia.””— This New York 
quarterly maintains its customary high 
quality in its July 1955 issue, as evidenced by 
the following contributors and their articles: 
Marfa Teresa Babin, “Hombre y mundo en la 
obra de Garefa Lorea’”’; Alfonso Reyes, “De mi 
vida y de mi obra”; Angel del Rofo, 
“Jovellanos: vida y personalidad”; Luis 
Beltran Guerrero, “El problema de las 
humanidades”; Antonio de  Undurraga, 
“Huidobro y sus detractores’; and Max 
Henrfiquez Urefia, “Dos historias francesas 
de las letras hispanoamericanas.”’ 

R.G.M. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


“Spanish is Fun.””— A 12” LP record edited 
and compiled by Prof. Joseph Raymond, 
narrated by Ernesto Hoffman Liévano and 
produced by the Spanish Music Center, com- 
plete witl libretto and translation. Side one 
contains proverbs, rounds, tongue-twisters, 
etc., spoken very clearly but quite fast; side 
two contains short stories and three well- 
known songs. The first side, with such short, 
rapid-fire items, seems rather impractical for 
its avowed purpose of aural use by students of 
the language, especially since a record does 
not permit repeated playings of short sections. 
The second side is very good, as the divisions 
into bands permit the stories to be repeated 
and the questions following each cuentecito 
to be answered by the pupils. 


McGuffey in Spanish. Everyone has seen 
or heard of the famous McGuffey series of 
readers that our parents and grandparents 
used. But it is not so generally known that 
there was also a McGuffey’s First Spanish- 
English Eclectic Reader. The intriguing volume 
lies before me. Following the title page in 
English there is a second title page that reads: 
“Series Eclécticas de Libros de Lectura. Libro 
de Lectura No. 1 Edicién Revisada.” On the 
reverse of the English title page is a list of 
Suggestions to Teachers. They propose that 
“this First Reader may be used in teaching 
reading by any of the methods in common 
use; but it is especially adapted to the Phonic 
Method, the Word Method, or a combination 
of the two.” The Phonie Method is then de- 
scribed: “First teach the elementary sounds 
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and their representatives, the letters marked 
with diacriticals, as they occur in the lessons; 
then, the formation of words by the combina- 
tion of these sounds. For instance, teach the 
pupil to identify the characters 4, 6, n, d, 
Z, r, and th, in Lesson I, as the representatives 
of certain elementary sounds; then, teach him 
to form words by their combination, and to 
identify them at sight. Use first the words at 
the head of the lesson, then other words, as, 
nag, on, and, ete. Pursue a similar course in 
teaching the succeeding lessons. Having read a 
few lessons in this manner, begin to teach 
the names of the letters and the spelling of 
words, and require the groups, “a man,” 
“the man,” “a pen,” “the pen,” to be read as a 
good reader would pronounce single words. 

Of the Word Method, the Suggestions say: 
“Teach the pupil to identify at sight the words 
placed at the head of the reading exercises, 
and to read these exercises without hesitation. 
Having read a few lessons, begin to teach the 
names of the letters and the spelling of words.” 
The present reader may see without the need 
of the book’s comment how the two methods 
may be combined, 

The list of Suggestions was copyrighted in 
1879 by Van Antwerp, Bragg and Co., whereas 
the Reader itself was copyrighted in 1892 
by the American Book Company (the usual 
publisher of the MeGuffey series). There is 
also a Prefacio de la Traduccién Castellana; 
it states: “Al presentar esta traduccién del 
primer libro de Lectura. .. .”’ The book, then, 
is a translation of the MeGuffey First Reader. 
My own English-language copy of the First 
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Reader, however (it is of the year 1901), does 
not have the text of the translation, so it is 
apparent that the make-up of the famous 
readers changed from time to time. 

Preceding Lesson I, the alphabet in English 
appears on the left-hand page and the Spanish 
alphabet on the right-hand page. This bi 
lingual system is followed throughout the 
book except that the last forty pages have no 
Spanish. There is no explanation offered for 
its lack. The text throughout has the now 
quaint format of the McGuffey days. There 
is an illustration in black and white for nearly 
every reading selection. Lesson 1, for instance, 
has the picture of a large running dog, and 
beneath it the words “dog, the, ran,” followed 
by « line of the letters involved in the lesson: 
4, 6, n, d, g, r, th. Finally, there are two 
sentences: “The dog. The dog ran.”’ The Span 
ish equivalent of the Lesson has, of course, 
“pe-rro, el, co-rrié. e, i, o, 1, El perro. 
El perro corrié.” 

I have no way of knowing whether the 
Spanish-English reader was used in this 
country, but presumably it had only a re 
stricted sale if any at all. The Prefacio states 
that “este libro est4 destinado, mayormente, 
para ciertas partes de la América setentrional.”’ 
Mr. Emmert W. Bates of The American Book 
Company has informed me that the figures 
for the sale of the Spanish-English edition 
are no longer available, but that in view of 
the length of time the text was carried on the 
company’s list, it would seem that it sold well. 

Wape 
University of Tennessee 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


ALL MEMBERS INVITED TO CHAPTER 
BREAKFAST 

The 1955 Chapter Breakfast will be held 

from 8:15 until 10:30 on Friday morning 

December 30th at the Palmer House in Chi- 

cago as one of the features of the 37th Annual 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at Kast Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma, 


Meeting of AATSP. Although Chapters are 
represented officially by a delegate chosen for 
that purpose, this by no means limits at 
tendance at the Breakfast to official delegates 
All members of AATSP are not only welcome 
to the meeting but are urged to attend. In 
the past some of the Chapters have been repre 
sented by as many as 15 members. The formal 
Chapter reports are often supplemented by 
informal discussion and a lively exchange of 


CHAPTER News 


stimulating and interesting ideas. The Break- 
fast, the least expensive of the meals at the 
Annual Meeting, affords an opportunity for all 
delegates and members to show the strength 
of their Chapters. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The BALTIMORE Chapter held its last 
meeting of the 1954-55 school year on the 
campus of Morgan State College, May 16. On 
that oceasion Leon Dostert, Director of the 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 
Georgetown University, in his address, 
“Languages in Our World,” stressed the need 
for more North Americans who speak foreign 
languages. He pointed to the fact that every 
foreigner coming to the United States as a 
representative of his fatherland speaks English 
perfectly, as well as several other tongues. On 
the other hand, Americans going abroad repre- 
senting our country rarely speak the language 
of the lands where they are assigned. On 
Friday, October 21, the Chapter held its sec- 
ond annual meeting with the Maryland State 
Teachers Assceiation. At this meeting Dr. 
Enrique Noble, professor of Spanish at 


Goucher College, spoke on the topic “A 


College Professor Teaches Spanish in Fle- 
mentary Schools.” 

The 1954-55 school year was a very suc- 
cessful one for the CHICAGO AREA Chap- 
ter and culminated in the city-wide Pan 
American Fiesta held on April 16th, in honor 
of Pan American Day. The formal program 
was followed by social dancing until midnight. 
Quite a number of schools participated in the 
program, under the able direction of the 
Chapter president, Miss Stella Dubow. The 
Superintendent of Schools and many members 
of the Board of Education were present. 
Everybody agreed that the Fiesta was a gala 
affair. In May the Chapter held an informal 
discussion meeting, with the teachers of for- 
eign languages in elementary schools giving 
their reactions and experiences. This meeting 
was also attended by some of the school 
principals. The Chapter anticipates an active 
year in 1955-56 with the Annual Meeting of 
the Association taking place in Chicago. The 
new Chapter president, Dr. Kenneth Leslie, 
is the general chairman for the Meeting. 

Spanish teachers in New Mexico, who for- 
merly called their Chapter the BORDER 
Chapter, have renamed their organization the 
FRONTERAS Chapter. Officers elected for 
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1955-56 are President, Mrs. Erslinda Chavez, 
Vice-President, Raul Enriquez; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rose Jordi. : 

The LONE STAR Chapter met on March 
26 at Arlington (Texas) State College, with 
the Chapter president, Charles I). Haydon, 
presiding. After an address of welcome by the 
president of the College, Dr. E. H. Hereford, 
a group of dances was presented by Miss 
Aloha Ramey and some of her students. Mrs. 
Scotti Mae Tucker of Texas Technological 
College gave an address, ‘“‘Unas observaciones 
sobre el desarrollo reciente de la ensefhanza 
de los idiomas modernos.” Dr. A. W. Woolsey 
of Texas State College for Women discussed 
“The Foreign Language Program and the 
School Administrator.” Later the members 
and visitors were delightfully entertained with 
a luncheon as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
O. Steinecke and Mr. and Mrs. C. EB. Haydon 
in the home of the latter. Officers of the Lone 
Star Chapter for 1955-56 are President, Vir 
ginia Shepherd; Vice-President, Mary Rood; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Roberta King. Also in 
the Lone Star area the 1955 Festival of Na 
tions at Texas State College for Women drew 
some 600 high-school students from around 
Denton and as far away as San Antonio, 
three hundred miles away. Students were 
present from 20 different high schools and 
over 100 spent the night on the campus. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter has 
as its goal for 1955-56 » 100% membership 
and participation of the teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in this area. The fall meeting 
was held in Lubbock on the third Saturday 
of October when plans were made for the 
Pan American Fiesta of 1956, for which 
Snyder High School, Snyder, Texas, will be 
host under the direction of Mrs. Wendell 
Shiflett, local Spanish teacher. Mach year the 
Chapter sponsors the Fiesta, held as near to 
Pan American Day (April 14) as can be ar- 
ranged. The Pan American Fiesta of 1955 was 
held on April 2 at Tom 8. Lubbock Senior 
High School, Lubbock, Texas, with approxi 
mately 2000 students and teachers attending 
from some 50) schools of the Llano Estacado 
area. Fiesta co-chairmen were Mrs. R. P. 
Swofford and Mrs. Emmett Burford, both of 
Lubbock. Activities of the day included con 
tests such as a vocabulary hee, declamation, 
extemporaneous speaking, one-act play, crea 
tive writing, vocal and instrumental music, 
dancing, art, photography, serapbook, club 
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yearbook, and cooking; a reading clinic and 
dictation practice were also held. The climax 
of the Fiesta came with the coronation of the 
queen, Miss Irma Galindo of Lubbock. Her 
court was made up of 30 princesses and duch- 
esses and their escorts, representing the 
various schools of the area. Following there 
was presented in the queen’s honor a program 
consisting of the first-place winning selections 
in a number of the contests. Concluding the 
activities was the presentation of the awards, 
and many were the students who took home 
with them one or more of the ribbons. Much 
interest and enthusiasm were created and de- 
veloped. 

The fourth annual Spoken Spanish Contest 
for secondary-school and college students 
sponsored by the NEW ENGLAND Chapter 
and the Pan-American Society took place at 
Emmanuel College on Saturday, May 14, 
The contest is held annually in connection 
with the observance of Pan-American Day and 
Week. 

The theme this year was Mexico, its cul- 
ture and civilization. Dr. Solomon Lipp of 
Boston University was Chairman of the con- 
test. Sister Margaret Pauline of Emmanuel 
College was in charge of general arrangements, 
and students from the college acted as host- 
esses and ushers for the morning and after- 
noon sessions. Preliminary tryouts took place 
during March and April. Announcements of 
the contest were sent to all secondary schools, 
private schools, and colleges teaching Spanish 
in Massachusetts. Students with Spanish- 
speaking parents or who had traveled in 
Spanish-speaking countries were ineligible. 
Names of candidates had to be sent to the 
Planning Committee by April 22. 

The semi-finals took place on the morning 
of May 14. Ten minutes prior to the time each 
contestant was called to appear before the 
judges, he was led to a study room where 
he was given an opportunity to familiarize 
himself with a 250-300 word passage in 
Spanish dealing with Mexico. He was then 
conducted to one of the contest rooms where 
he was asked to read aloud a paragraph desig- 
nated by the board of judges. He was then 
questioned on the selection and on Mexico in 
general, The judges, who were given special 
rating sheets for each student, based their 
selection of semi-finalists on the following 
factors: comprehension of content, sentence 
structure, syntax, pronunciation, and fluency. 
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As each college student was called before 
the judges, he was asked to deliver orally a 
short talk on some phase of Mexican culture. 
This oral theme of from three to five minutes 
in length was expected to be the same as the 
talk he prepared for presentation in his own 
college competition. Based on notes taken dur- 
ing his talk, the contestant was questioned by 
the panel of judges, who rated him on organi- 
zation of material, fluency, etc. At the after- 
noon session, however, college students were 
not required to give their orations, but fol- 
lowed the same procedure as the high school 
students, the passages and questions, both 
prepared and extemporaneous, being of a 
more difficult nature. An audience consisting 
of members of the Pan American Society and 
AATSP, as well as teachers and students from 
many schools and colleges, witnessed the 
final session. 

Judges for morning or afternoon sessions: 
Ruth Whittredge, Tufts; Angel Rosenblatt, 
Harvard; Justina Ruiz de Conde, Wellesley; 
Sister Margaret Pauline, Emmanuel; José 
Godoy, Consul of Peru; Edith F. Helman, 
Simmons; Raimundo Lida, Harvard; Bautista 
Ochoteco, Consul of Uruguay; Paul Ryan, 
Boston College: Sra. Amado Alonso, New 
Preparatory School; Ruth Metcalf, Dana 
Hall; Marion O'Keefe, Lynn Classical High; 
Sister 8. J. Perpetuus, Regis College; Helen 
Agbay, Worcester Jr. H.S.; Carlos A. Castafio, 
Consul of Colombia; Marie E. Metzger, 
Wheaton; Katherine E. Barr, Teachers Col- 
lege; Ernest A. Siciliano, Boston College; 
Manuela de Mora Brandt, Pine Manor Junior 
College; and Consuelo Alcivar, Bradford 
Junior College. 

Monitors: Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn Eng- 
lish H.S.; Mabel Pratt, Braintree H.S.; 
Ellen Lea Cowing, Wakefield H.S.; Mary 
Stavrinos, Roslindale 

Winners of the contest: cotLece: Olwen 
Beach, Wellesley; Claire Landro, Boston 
Univ.; HIGH SCHOOL, SPANISH m1: Irene 
Pereira, Gloucester; Mona Bray, Holliston; 
HIGH SCHOOL, SPANISH I: Mark Littlefield, 
Archbishop William; Frederick Busi, Spring- 
field Technical; PRIVATE SCHOOL, SPANISH IIL: 
Samuel Bahn, Rivers Country Day; Peggy 
Bathelt, Dana Hall; private scHOOL, SPANISH 
nu: Conrad L’Heureux, St. John’s Preparatory ; 
Kyriakos Saravelas, Brown and Nichols. 

Winning contestants received AATSP 
medals. Book prizes were contributed by 
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Ginn, Houghton Mifflin, D. C. Heath; 
phonograph records, by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute. The University of Monterrey in Mexico 
also offered summer-school tuition scholar- 
ships. 

Following the contest, a delightful tea and 
social hour was held under the auspices of 
Emmanuel College. The cooperating organiza- 
tions feel that the Contest is an excellent means 
of developing interest in the spoken language 
as well as a more appreciative knowledge of 
the Latin American republics and their 
culture, and they hope that other AATSP 
groups throughout the country will sponsor 
similar contests. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter was re- 
cently cited in Pan American Union Briefs 
(June, 1955) as follows: “In the recent Spanish 
contest sponsored by Temple University and 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, Harold Wollack of Olney High 
School, Philadelphia, received two prizes 
given by the Pan American Union through 
its Division of Publications and Division of 
Education. A subscription to Américas and a 
copy of La Filosofia Latinoamericana Con- 
tempordnea were the awards.” 

The TENNESSEE Chapter held a most 
interesting meeting on April Ist with 22 mem- 
bers in attendance, Miss Terrell Tatum of the 
Univ. of Chattanooga addressed the meeting 
on “Out of the Heart of Spain,” and her 
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charming reminiscences of that country and 
many rich allusions to literature and art were 
of great pleasure and value to all present. Miss 
Tatum also spoke in the afternoon before the 
Modern Language Section of the TEA. The 
Tennessee Chapter has voted to invite the 
Negro members of AATSP in Tennessee to 
become members of the Chapter and to meet 
with the group in 1955-56. The Chapter voted 
also to sponsor the awarding of AATSP medals 
in the state high schools. New officers elected 
are President, Ella Puryear Mims; Vice- 
President, Mrs. H. J. Huey; Secretary Treas- 
urer, Miss Tatum. 

The WASHINGTON D.C. Chapter held 
its last meeting of the academic year 1954-55 
on May 7 at George Washington Univ. Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio and Tele- 
vision, U.S. Office of Education, spoke on 
“The Teaching of Languages by Television” 
and presented a film strip showing Spanish 
being taught by means of television by Pro- 
fessor Lincoln Canfield of the Univ. of Roches- 
ter. At Trinity College on May 14, high school 
students of the Distriet of Columbia were 
awarded medals and prizes for excellence in 
Spanish. The winners were selected by means 
of competitive examinations, On this occasion 
Dr. Juan R. Parellada, Cultural Counselor 
of the Spanish Embassy, addressed the audi- 
ence. Srta. Maria Montero, president of the 
Washington D.C. Chapter, presided. 


Conducted by the Assistant To THE EXprror 


Ucarte, Franetsco, Beginning Spanish. 
New York: Odyssey Press, 1955. x, 233 
pp. 4 maps. $2.40. 

This elementary grammar follows the trend 
toward emphasizing oral Spanish and pre- 
senting grammar rules briefly and simply. It 
also stresses rapid acquisition of vocabulary 
and the use of cognates. The Spanish pas- 
sages of each lesson are relatively long, the 
exercises unusually numerous and varied. Be- 
ginning with the seventh lesson, the Spanish 
passages treat specific themes: El alma de la 
América espafiola, El primer viaje alrededor del 
mundo, Los toros, El Metro de Nueva York, 
é£Cémo se aprende espafol?, etc. The exercises 


include questions, Spanish and English sen- 
tences for translation, completion exercises, 
verb forms, and Spanish sentences illustrating 
vocabulary, idioms, and constructions to be 
read aloud. 

Beginning Spanish has twenty lessons, four 
Ejercicios de Repaso, an appendix of verb 
conjugations, and Spanish and English vo- 
cabularies. The lessons are arranged in this 
order: vocabulary, idioms, Spanish passage, 
rules and new forms, exercises. The rules are 
purposely brief, and those which the author 
considers less important are placed in foot- 
notes. The lessons are preceded by a brief 
Preface, the Table of Contents, and maps of 
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Spain, South America, Mexico, and Central 
America and the Antilles. The book is well 
organized and attractively printed on good 
paper 

Some features of Beginning Spanish are 
open to question, and there are minor negli- 
gences which might profitably be corrected. 
I, myself, doubt the effectiveness of rules or 
exceptions indicated in footnotes, believing 
that many students overlook or ignore them. 
I should prefer to find them in the body of the 
book. Several times constructions are given 
the student to translate before he has studied 
theta; for example: “How long have you been 
here?,” on page 53, when the Spanish construe 
tion is not explained until page 119; and, 
“Tell me what he is doing now,” on page 52, 
when the use of lo que is explained only on 
page 119. Some of the rules seem to me in- 
adequate. The simple present tense is given 
on page 9 with the single translation “hablo, 
I speak,”’ and the subsequent presentation of 
the progressive form does not indicate the 
use of the siraple tense in Spanish for the same 
purpose. The difference in meaning between 
la maestra de espatiol and la maestra espafiola 
is never explained, although la maestra es- 
paftola appears on page 17, and “the Mexican 
teacher” is to be translated on page 18. In 
fact, espafiol is given in the vocabulary of 
Lesson II only as meaning “Spanish, Span- 
iard,”” without further explanation, and ap- 
pears in the end voeabulary as “Spanish; 
noun, Spaniard,’’ Nowhere is there an explana- 
tion of the use of adjectives of nationality as 
nouns denoting languages, nor of the use and 
omission of the article when they are so used. 
Finally, some sentences of the Spanish pas- 
sages seern to me awkward, and in a few cases, 
anglicized 

In its stress upon vocabulary, cognates, 
spoken Spanish, abundant reading material, 
this is a book for the ambitious and enthusias- 
tic teacher and for the capable student who 
can be inspired to considerable effort. It 
should interest those teachers who wish to 
experiment, and who do not require detailed 
support in grammar and yoeabulary defini- 
tions. 

Loutse 8. Blanco 

New York University 


The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies, 
vol. 15 (1953). New York: Cambridge 
University Press. viii, 492 pp. $8.50. 
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This unique series of yearly reports on re- 
search in modern languages is sponsored by the 
Modern Humanities Research Association 
and assisted financially by UNESCO. The 
present volume represents the collaborated 
reports of over thirty scholars on their special 
fields of interest. The editor is 8. C. Aston of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Most of 
the reporting scholars are also from British 
universities. Only one report comes from an 
American university, that of Dr. Robert R. 
Raymo of the University of California on 
“Medieval Latin Studies.” 

This reviewer feels definitely that every 
American college and university library should 
have a copy of this work for reference. He is 
iempted to say that every American scholar 
should own a copy, but this is probably im- 
possible because of the comparatively high 
cost of the work. 

The spread of these reports is truly remark- 
able. French naturally receives major atten- 
tion, reports being made by nine scholars on 
the usual chronological divisions of the 
literature, such as “The Romantie Era” by 
F. W. Leakey of the University of Glasgow. 
Spanish research is reported on by six scholars, 
Italian by five, German by six. Scandinavian 
languages have one report each for Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish. Slavonic languages 
conclude this study with one report each on 
Czech and Slovak, Polish, Russian, and Serbo- 
Croat. 

There is also presented a list of theses and 
dissertations for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, 
accepted in the universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the year 1953. This is a 
very impressive list, including all told some 
29 M.A. and 37 Ph.D. titles. There are six for 
the degree of B_Litt. 

It is obvious that no one reviewer is capable 
of judging reports on so many languages and 
on so many periods, Certainly the reports on 
French literature are excellent and apparently 
exhaustive. Those on Spanish are just as good, 
but more condensed, Italian is even more 
brief, while German again expands. All this 
indicates the extent of scholarly interest in 
each of the modern languages, and is not very 
different from that to be found in the United 
States. 

A vast number of journals and periodicals 
are reported on in these pages. Nearly 700 
periodicals are cited. Our American Hispania 
appears as //Balt because it is printed in 
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Baltimore while His stands for Hispania of 
Madrid. 

These reports, in conclusion, not merely 
give a list of new articles and books. There is a 
very real effort to evaluate each item, however 
briefly, e.g. “parpo BazAN. Montero Padilla. 
‘La P.B. poetisa,’ R. Lit. iii, 363-83, verbose 
précis of an earlier long work” (p. 178): “J. 
Hierro, ‘Poesia y poética,’ Arb. Jan, 26-36, a 
profoundly simple exposition of the relation- 
ship between poetry, poet, music, colour, 
word, meaning” (p. 179); “uNamuno. M. 
Ramis Alonso, ‘Don M. de U., Crisis y erftica, 
Murcia, Aula Belman, p. 313, makes a piece- 
meal study .. . which fearlessly expresses the 
truth, which neither detractors nor admirers 
will altogether like’’ (p. 184). 

British scholars are again to be con- 
gratulated on the extent of their productivity 
and the soundness of their findings. 

Witrrep A. 
Georgetown College 


Brusnwoop, J. The Romantic Novel in 
Mexico. Columbia: Univ. of 
Studies, xxvi, No. 4, 1954. 98 pp. 
This study is divided into two parts: the 

first, consisting of 5 essays on the development 
of the novel in Mexico, is probably less valua- 
ble to the scholar than the second, an an- 
notated bibliography of Romantic novels. The 
author traces succinctly the history of prose 
fiction through the advent of realism and the 
pre-Revolutionary epoch. Nothing essentially 
new is added to our knowledge of this evolu- 
tion in general. 

Approximately one third of the text, how- 
ever, is devoted to a list of 31 Romantic 
novelists and their works. The author supplies 
extensive plot summaries of many novels 
copies of which are difficult to obtain. The list 
is extremely interesting to the student of 
Mexican and Spanish American fiction. Cer- 
tainly anyone attempting a comprehensive 
survey of the novel in Mexico or of purely 
twentieth-century fiction will need to become 
acquainted with the substance of these senti- 
mental, melodramatic tales. Bad as they may 
be from the artistic point of view, they are 
a key to more complete understanding of the 
realism which was concurrently and subse- 
quently emerging in 4 country struggling to 
forge a novelistic tradition firmly rooted in 
Mexican reality. 

The book is attractively printed with por- 
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traits of several writers and typical illustra- 
tions taken from sentimental periodicals of 
the times. 

Ricwarp ARMITAGE 
Ohio State Univ. 


Memoria del Sexto Congreso del Instituto 
Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. 
Mexico: Imprenta Universitaria, 1954. 276 
pp. Paper. $2.50. 

This is the sixth in the series of Memorias 
of the meetings of the IILI to be published 
since 1939 and is one of the most valuable. It 
brings together a total of 25 papers read to the 
Congreso (held in Mexico City and Guadala- 
jara from Aug. 31 to Sept. 5, 1953) and of- 
fered as an homenaje to Hidalgo, Dfaz Mirén, 
and Martf on the bicentenary of the birth of 
the first and the centenary of the birth of the 
last two figures. There is, in addition, an in- 
teresting short report by Erico Verissimo en- 
titled “Informe sobre las actividades culturales 
de la Unién Panamericana.” The volume also 
contains the official speeches of welcome, a list 
of congresistas, statutes, resolutions approved, 
etc. 

The articles comprising the collection of 
course vary greatly us to theme, length, and 
relative merit, and it is impossible to appraise 
them all here in detail. The most numerous, 
six, are those devoted to Marti, while three 
are dedicated to Dfaz Mirén and one to 
Hidalgo. Among other outstanding figures 
studied are Alfonso Reyes, Rémulo Gallegos, 
José Eustasio Rivera, and Walt Whitman, and 
there are also two papers on Brazilian sub- 
jects. Longer pieces, worthy of individual 
mention would include John E. Englekirk’s 
“Walt Whitman, ‘indomable e intraducible’ ”’ 
(pp. 56-79); Roberto Ibéfiez’ “Imagenes del 
mundo y del trasmundo, en los Versos sen- 
cillos” (pp. 89-100); José Juan Arrom's 
“Rafz popular de los Versos sencillos de José 
Marti” (pp. 155-168) and Manuel Olgufn’s 
“La filosofia social de Alfonso Reyes” (pp. 
243-254). 

This Memoria, along with the five previ- 
ously published, should be in the hands of 
every researcher in Spanish American letters 
and on the shelves of every college library 
Spanish American collection worthy of the 
name, for these volumes constitute an indis- 
pensable critical and bibliographical tool. 

Rowert G. Mean, Jr. 

Univ. of Connecticut 
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Ficurmepo, Fineuino pe, Variagées abbre o 
espirito épico. Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, 
Boletim no. 166, Literatura Portuguésa no. 
11. Sao Paulo: Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
1954. 59 pp. 

Professor Fidelino de Figueiredo was asked 
what use the study of epic poetry was to young 
people in the twentieth century. In reply he 
gave his students a lecture in essay form, de- 
veloping the idea of the three media of literary 
works, and one of them in particular, the 
medium of their reception through the ages, 
which has come to be studied by the young 
discipline of Comparative Literature. Several 
examples are given. They culminate in 
Cambes’ Lusiads, whose ethical contents 
the exaltation of the individual putting his 
will at the service of a great undertaking- 
are masterfully summed up on a couple of 
pages. The lecturer concludes: “One cannot 
live without enthusiasm. The man of today, 
with his technical and mechanical potential, is 
hopelessly indigent in comparison with the 
rich personality of the man of the Renaissance, 
that fascinating dawn whose last flashes passed 
into Camées’ epic. The reading of the Lu- 
stads, if thoroughly understood and medi- 
tated in the light of modern experience, can 
offer encouragement for the defense of in- 
dividuality and of the highest human virtues 
in the heroic key” (p. 52). Teachers will put 
to good use again and again such a defense, 
applicable to all great literature. 

The “truths within a web of fancy” (p. 33), 
of untruths, to speak in Plato's language of 
rational suspicion or in the medieval church- 
men’s faith-inspired contempt, have served to 
guide human actions. On the ethical theme 
Fidelino de Figueiredo has composed seven 
“variations on the epic spirit.”” The emphasis 
is no longer on a theory of the origins of all epic 
literature in social myths, which underlay his 
big work on the genesis of the Lustads (A 
éynca portuguesa no século XVI, Sao Paulo, 
1950). 

After joking about his long preoccupation 
with epic literature, the author gives in the 
first essay two examples of epics being used as 
moral guides by fictional characters. The sec- 
ond essay points out Plato’s fear of the imagi- 
native, emotional Homer with the resulting 
advocacy of a “safe,” “official” literature. 
The third defines epic literature historically 
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as an expression of the “fever of peoples in 
their youth” (p. 20), something of which 
Plato could not be aware. The fourth shows 
Plato’s contradictory influence, first in the 
banning of poetry from the medieval school 
curricula, then in the revival of the epic within 
the revival of ancient idealism. The fifth over- 
emphasizes, pardonably, the paradox of the 
Portuguese creating the only truly heroic 
poem in the unheroic times of the Renaissance, 
through Camées’ unique synthesis of scrupu- 
lous attention to historic fact and exaggerating 
enthusiasm. 

The sixth essay defends the place of the 
Lusiads in world literature against the pro- 
vincialism of a Colombian critic, José C. 
Andrade. And the last variation is the fare- 
well lecture on the ethical value of epics, as 
beautiful as Profesor Préspero’s farewell to 
his students in Rod6’s Ariel. 

Within small space a wealth of ideas on 
literature and the epic in particular has been 
packed, of which this review can give no more 
than a glimpse. The slender volume provides 
an intellectual feast, which is scarcely marred 
by the author’s having been unable to proof- 
read it, 

Geratp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


pe LA Barca, Pepro, El mayor 
monstro los gelos. A Critical and Annotated 
Edition from the Partly Holographic 
Manuscript. Edited by Everett W. Hesse. 
Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 
xi, 249 pp. $3.75. 

Herod’s cruel jealousy and suspicion of his 
wife’s infidelity has been a popular tragic 
theme in the theatre. From the sixteenth 
century until the present day it has been 
treated scores of times in the principal lan- 
guages of the Western World. 

In El mayor monstro los celos, one of the 
few genuine tragedies of the Spanish classical 
drama, Calder6n has altered the basic facts 
recorded by Josephus in The Jewish War and 
The Jewish Antiquities, and has added the 
inevitable subplot of the seventeenth century 
comedia. Before the curtain rises, a Hebrew 
astrologer has predicted that, Mariene will 
perish by her husband’s dagger. This predic- 
tion, like that of the oracle in Oedipus Rez, 
determines the action and is fulfilled “por 
equivocacién” in the fateful outcome. The 
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Roman Emperor Octavian has fallen in love 
with a picture of Mariene. When he enters 
Jerusalem after his triumph over Herod's ally 
and friend,- Anthony, he tries to possess 
Mariene and at the same time save her from 
the Tetrarch’s mania. But Mariene prefers to 
die a faithful wife and spurns his advances. 
At this moment Herod enters the darkened 
room and by mistake kills Mariene instead of 
Octavian; then, seeing the deed that he has 
committed, he leaps from the wall to his 
death. 

Mr. Hesse’s long-standing and intimate 
acquaintance with Calderén has generously 
equipped him for performing the precious 
service of substantially restoring one of the 
most mutilated of his best known plays. The 
vitiated versions of El mayor monstro los 
gelos began with the first edition, in 1637, of 
the Segunda parte (the date of composition is 
unknown; circa 1634 is the date arrived at, 
on the basis of the versification, by H. W. 
Hilborn), where it appeared under the title 
El mayor monstruo del mundo, and have per- 
sisted in the more than thirty subsequent 
editions. 

The partly holographic manuscript is pre- 
served in the Biblioteca Nacional. At the end 
of Act I is the remistén to the censura and 
the fiscal, dated at Madrid, September 30, 
1667, two aprobaciones, one dated October &, 
1667, and the other April 2, 1672. At the end 
of Act III similiar documents are dated April 
21 and 23, 1672. According to Paz y Melia, 
the first two acts contain corrections made in 
Calder6n’s hand. On this point Mr. Hesse is 
not so conclusive. He says that some of the 
letters resemble those of Act III, while others 
could have been written either by Calder6n or 
by another scribe. The reviewer has confidence 
in the tempered opinion of the editor. The 
third act is an autograph with the exception 
of the last four folios. It is terminated by the 
following four lines: “Como la escribi6 su 
autor;/no como la ynprimié el vrto,/de 
quien es su estudio echar/a perder otros 
estudios.”” Apparently, these lines provide the 
raison d’étre of the manuscript, but Mr. Hesse 
does not say so. Neither does he—being so 
steeped in his author's bibliography— deem 
it necessary to anticipate the likely question of 
why Calder6n went to the trouble of preparing 
a handwritten copy of the play, instead of 
supervising an authorized printed text. The 
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answer to such a question is perhaps found in 
Hesse’s article, “The First and Second Edi- 
tions of Calderén’s Cuarta Parte,” Hispanic 
Review, xvi, p. 209. In the Prologue to his 
Cuarta Parte de comedias, published at 
Madrid in 1672, Calder6én complains of the 
numerous textual errors found in his plays 
published prior to that time. However, in 
spite of Calderén’s desire to see his plays ap- 
pear unadulterated and free from errors, he 
was doomed to disappointment; for the text 
of the plays in the volume was to contain 
missing lines, imperfect strophes, and other 
mutilations. 

In establishing the partly autographic (a 
more apt term than the rather contradictory 
“partly holographic”: a holograph is wholly in 
the handwriting of one person) nature of the 
MS, Mr. Hesse has given valuable instruction 
to students of the comedia through a detailed 
and illustrated examination of Calderén’s 


chirography. After tracing the printed and 
produced history of El mayor monetro and its 
sources and the treatment of the theme by 
other dramatists, the Introduction provides a 
useful synopsis of the play, an analysis of the 
versification in relation to scene changes, and 
a literary appraisal, which includes a survey 


of previous criticism and the editor’s own 
evaluation. 

To avoid marring the appearance of the 
page by lengthy footnotes, the supplementary 
apparatus of the text has been relegated to 
the last part of the book. In three separate 
sections are descriptive data of the MS, the 
variants of the four editions of the Segunda 
parte, and the variants and description of the 
eighteenth-century manuseript copy. For the 
text proper, the original orthography of the 
MS with all its inconsistencies has been rigidly 
preserved, except for the modernization of 
whimsical and arbitrary punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and accentuation. However, the MS 
is not held inviolable when it is obviously in 
error, Several times Mr. Hesse has properly 
replaced the reading of the MS with a variant 
reading 

Textual emendations- mainly in the matter 
of punctuation, which sometimes may be at 
tributed to typographical slips are as fol- 
lows: Line 161, comma before pues. 239, read 
Esposo for esposo. 260, semicolon after 
grandes. 581, period after heros. 582, read 
éQuién for quién. 709, comma after quiero. 
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710, delete comma. 716-717, should read 
dno ea el preguntarme error / porque tu con- 
trario fug? Page 59, delete y in the lsat line 
of the letter in prose. 770, delete period after 
porque. 843-847, should read Pues écémo, 
chmo mi pecho / (cobardemente rremiso / sin 
saber de ti, aunque sé / que bibes, pues que yo 
bibo) / abandonando el secreto, / no esta repi- 
tiendo a gritos . . .? 923, comma after Fortuna. 
1249, delete comma. 1384, change comma to 
period. 1450, change comma to semicolon or 
period. 1492, read aderego for adergo. 1694, 
delete comma. 1704, delete comma. 1978, 
change second comma to period. 2008, change 
comma to semicolon or period. 2106-07, 
should read Dizes vien; pero aunque es mucha / 
mi duda, sepa qué ea esto, 2308, change comma 
to semicolon. 2808, comma after noto. 2846, 
delete first comma. 3104-05, read ... Pero, 
piadosos / cielos, {qué es esto? 3116-17, read 
miro? {Cbmo, / sefior, tia aqui? Si yo 
.. . éCudndo . . 2? 3158, change second comma 
to semicolon, 3161-4, read Buelbe, Libia, a tu 
prisién / (que verte aqut ea sospechoso, / y mds 
conmigo) segura / que no sdlo te perdono, 3170, 
read jhasta cudndo tus antojos 3172, question 
mark after enojo. 3201, insert [de| after 
higiste. 3247, comma after soldado. 3254, 


comma after vida. 3255, read la for La. 3432, 
read for como. 

The notes are more than adequate in ex- 
plaining Calderé6n’s allusions, baroque meta- 
phors, and facets of his ideology, but they 
neglect the unsophisticated hispanist in lexical 
matters. 


Ramon 
Ohio State Univ. 


Iannucct, James E., Lexical Number in 
Spanish Nouns, with Reference to their 
English Equivalents. Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Pennsylvania (Romance Langs and 
Lita, Extra Series, no. 12), 1952. xii, 80 pp. 
Native speakers are generally unaware of 

any need to establish classifications to dif- 

ferentiate between words like wheat, milk, and 
speed on the one hand and book, hat, machine 
on the other, but, as the author of this study 
points out (p. 20), the distinction is often 
necessary on a bilingual basis. The Spanish 
speaker who says, in English, What a beautiful 
weather! is guilty of overcorrection; similarly, 
expressions such as What book! and What good 
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idea! are uttered in ignorance of the English 
construction with the definite article. 

At the base of such errors as these lies a 
linguistic distinction embodied in the concept 
of mass-nouns and countable nouns. Mr. 
Iannucci has coined the term lerical number 
to refer to this distinction, and his book is a 
comparative investigation of the concept in 
Spanish and English. The subject, an impor- 
tant one in the teaching of the Romance lan- 
guages, is treated in no elementary textbook 
or grammar of Spanish, French, or Italian 
known to the reviewer. It is certainly one 
which should be made known to teachers not 
already aware of it. 

The author begins his treatment of lexical 
number by pointing out that such words as 
army, team, faculty are logically just as much 
the plural of soldier, player, teacher as are 
soldiers, players, teachers; thence he embarks 
upon his analysis by showing how plurality is 
expressed lexically by means of the category 
of mass-nouns: 


The world of objective reality presents us 
with a great variety of things of different sizes, 
shapes, density, uses, ete., as well as phe- 
nomena of various kinds. Our names for all 
these things fall into two distinct classes. We 
may either name the class as a whole as in 
Eng. wheat, machinery, gold, salt, water, shrub- 
bery; Span. arroz, agua, plata, maquinaria 
(inass-nouns), or we may name an individual 
member of the class as in Eng. river, seed, ma- 
chine, chair, shrub; Span. casa, puente, lago, 
méquina, hoja (countables). Here, again, 
machinery and shrubbery may be considered 
logical plurals of machine and shrub. There is 
little or no difference in meaning between 
machinery and machines or between shrubbery 
and shrubs, but in machines and shrubs the 
notion of plurality is expressed grammatically 
while in machinery and shrubbery it is expressed 
lexically. 


The balance of the first chapter is devoted 
to an excellent synthesis of the treatment of 
the concept in the writings of logicians, meta- 
physicians, and linguists. The author care- 
fully analyzes the discussions of Jespersen, 
Bloomfield, Sapir, Behahghel, Brunot, Da- 
mourette and Pichon, and others, digging 
patiently through an often confusing terminol- 
ogy to show how these scholars have formu- 
lated the distinction in order to explain 
various features of different languages. 

Chapter u, Formal Distinctions in English 


Reviews 


and Spanish, lists the ways by which we are 
able to tell a mass-noun from a countable. 
Nine of these are enumerated in English: 
1) The indefinite article and the plural (we 
say a horse, horses, but 2) Adjectives of quan- 
tity in the singular (much money, more sug- 
ar, less tea, but not much day, more book, less 
tree). 3) Adjectives of size (big tree, small book, 
but not big gold, small water). 4) The generic 
singular. Mass-nouns used in the generic 
singular are not preceded by any article, but 
countables must be preceded by the definite 
article (Honesty is the best policy, but The 
horse is a domestic animal.’ 5) What a! and 
such a (What a book!, but What milk!; such a 
newspaper, but such wheat)? 6) Anaphoric one, 
ones (the blue book and the yellow one, but old 
wine and new).7) Expressions of totality (the 
whole city, but not the whole sand). 8) half a 
and half (of) the (half an apple, but half (of) the 
money). 9) A great deal of, a good deal of (a 
great deal of sand, but not a great deal of 
pennies). 

Spanish, however, has only six ways of 
distinguishing formally between mass-nouns 
and countables. They correspond, with only 
slight changes, to English in the categories 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8. In addition there is 
the neuter article lo, which “makes a special 
type of mass-noun in Spanish, the abstract 
substantivized adjective, e. g. lo necesario, lo 
bueno, lo tragico.”” The fact that there are 
three fewer formal distinctions in Spanish, 
concludes Mr. Iannucci, makes for more am- 
biguity in that language. In La lechuga esta 
muy cara, for example, are we dealing with a 
mass-noun or a countable? 

Chapter u1, Types of Mass-Nouns and 
Countables, begins with some illuminating re- 
marks which serve to undo the confusion that 
often exists concerning mass-nouns and col- 
lectives. Poultry (composed of chickens, ducks, 
geese), fruit (apples, pears, peaches), luggage 
(trunks, valises), which are mass-nouns, are 
often confused with real collectives (navy, 
team, nation, jury, committee), which are count- 
able. The simple application of a few formal 
distinctions shows the difference: much lug- 
gage, but not much committee; enough furni- 
ture, but not enough lam. 

The author then takes up the complex 
problem of the relationship between lexical 
number and the distinction between abstract 
and concrete nouns. He has decided to follow 
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Webster’s definition of the terms abstract 
and concrete, according to which an abstract 
noun is a mass-noun and the plural of an 
abstract noun denoting acts or instances of the 
abstraction becomes concretized. The distine- 
tion between abstract and concrete (when 
dealing with the names of attributes—quali- 
ties, activities, states) thus becomes essen- 
tially the same as that between mass-nouns 
and countables. We are then furnished an 
excellent list of examples illustrating the much 
greater tendency in Spanish to concretize 
(use countables) where English remains ab- 
stract (uses mass-nouns), e@. g. chisme : gossip; 
consejo : advice; aplauso : applause; nerviost- 
dad : nervousness. Going in the other direc- 
tion, we find two devices by which countables 
are converted into mass-nouns. In the first, a 
singular countable modified by an adjective 
of quantity has the force of a plural (Ing. a 
mass of mistakes; Span. Hay mucho nifio 
aqui). The second, which is fairly common in 
Spanish (the dictionary definition of bigotudo: 
que tiene mucho bigote), occurs in English 
only colloquially or with jocular force (More 
car for your money). 

The last two chapters contain respectively a 
consideration of counters, i. e. numeral classi- 
fiers used to individualize mass-nouns (ptece 
of furniture, piece of advice, case of mistaken 
identity) and an analysis of types of disagree- 
ment between Spanish and English with 
respect to lexical number. 

Mr. lannueei concludes his investigation 
with the pertinent observation that lexical 
number is a category which should be included 
in bilingual dictionaries, where, up to the 
present time, it has been handled poorly or 
not at all. He is to be congratulated on this 
study, which, possessing as it does many keen 
observations on the nature of the noun in 
Spanish and English, is both a valuable con- 
tribution to lexicography and an aid to teach- 
ers of the Romance languages. 

Norman B. Specror 
Northwestern Univ. 


NOTES 


'The author mentions at this point a common 
error in Spanish grammars written for English- 
speaking students: ‘The much used rule that 
the definite article is required in Spanish before 
nouns used in a general sense, abstract nouns, 
names of materials, ete. has nothing to do with 
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any distinction made in the syntax of the 
Spanish definite article. We are dealing here 
with a fact of English syntax, not Spanish. 
Since Spanish does not distinguish mass- 


nouns, countables, abstract nouns, names of 
materials, ete. in the expression of the generic, 
it is unnecessary to make statements about 
these categories... . It would be better to say 
simply that the definite article is always used 
in Spanish when the noun is taken in the generic 
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sense. As a note of caution one could then 
point out the English distinction between the 
generic use of mass-nouns and countables 
and also the fact that when a plural noun is 
used generically in English, it is not preceded 
by any article.’’ (pp. 19-20) 

2 The distinction in meaning is noted between 
What noise! and What a noise!, such abuse 
and such an abuse, which are examples of nouns 
having both mass and countable meanings. 
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questions and answers for conversation; daily tise 
ARTE vocabulary, cultural readings; frequent reviews and 
abundant exercises, S240 


ESPANA Y SU CIVILIZACION 


The varied aspects of Hispanic lite present and past: 


the arts, literature, history, economics, education, 

fiestias, geographic environment, ete. Authoritative, 

comprehensive, and brilliantly written in fluent, id 

iomatic, readable Spanish. Thirty illustrations, map, 
Please note our new vocabulary, subject: index, exercises for conversation 
address and composition, $2.50 


The ODYSSEY PRESS - 55 Fifth Avenue - New York 3, N.Y. 


lease mention Hiseanta when writing to Advertisers 
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= 
DICTIONARY = 


Books you can teach from 
with confidence and pleasure 


KIL CAMINO REAL 


BOOK | 


JARRETT 
McMANUS 


BOOK 2 
JARRETT 


The thoroughness 


- the effectiveness of its instructional program 
- the commendations of teachers across the country mean you 


can teach from EL CAMINO REAL with confidence. 


‘The interest 
- the friendly approach to the Spanish language and way of lite 
- the flexible, balanced program of conversation reading and 


usage make it a pleasure to teach trom ki. CAMINO REAL. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicays Dalla Atlanta 


lease mention Wiseanta when writing ta Advertisers 
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Palo Alte 


Follett Spanish Dictionaries 


Velazquez Spanish Dictionary 


Comprehensive word list, accurate pronunciations, ancient 
and modern terminology, and the presentation of every 
shade of meaning make it indispensable for the teacher 
and advanced student. More than 1500 pages. Indexed, 


$7.00. Plain, $6.00 


Follett Spanish Dictionary 


Thoroughly modern, it includes latest scientific, commercial 
Over 60,000 en- 


and technical terms. Ideal for students 


tries, 638 pages. Indexed, $3.00 


New Junior Classic Spanish Dictionary 


Abundance of idiomatic phrases, large type, single word lists, and a listing of the gen- 
der of Spanish nouns make it a choice of beginners, Travelers like the conversation guide 
and convenient size. More than 500 pages. Indexed, $1.95. Plain, $1.50 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 W. Washington Boulevard 


Chicago 7, IIlinois 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica 
tions and texthooks in the field 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


\ scholarly triannual containing articles, book 
reviews, notes and selected bibliographies per- 
taining to Latin America. A staff of collaborators 
in forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, 
publishers, and libraries 
Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 


Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $3.00 4 year in the Americas 


and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries 


Please mention Wisranta when writing to Advertisers 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 
LA PRENSA carries Associated Press include School News for Teachers and 
and United Press cable services, and Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
special news services from Spain andall Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
countries of Central and SouthAmerica. Supplement — with all cultural as- 
Features of special educational interest pects of Hispanic life. 

Subscription Rates: 


Dally & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
$ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 
$ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ new York 13,N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1956 


Spanish Conversation— Spanish, Mexican and Spanish-American literature — 
History, geography and folklore of the Spanish World and Spain— Spanish Songs 
and Dances—conferences— excursions —visits to monuments and museums, etc. 


Studies fully accredited in all American educational institutions. 


Aguascalientes, Mexico, June 25 to July 28 
Price $220.00 


(Includes room and board in a first class hotel, tuition, and social activities) 


Valencia, Spain, July 2 to August 4 


Several plans to fit individual requirements. 


For information and registration write to: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Summer Sessions Abroad 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 


Please mention Hisvanta when writing to Advertone 


FILMS 


With Graded Spanish Commentary 
—all films are lomo sound 

Kental 
LA FAMILIA SANCTIEZ $2.00 
1] minutes 
N. Trevifio 
PUEBLO GUATEMAL- 
4) 


Narration bb 


the 
minutes, Narration by 

Charles N. Butt 
SPANISH 
ELEMENTARY 


lam Angele 

bidueation 
MENTOANA 


22 minutes, Photographed 


by Juhen Bryan. Narrated 


‘Trevitio 


International Jil Bureau Jac. 
ST Jackson Blyd. Chicago 4, 


THE. 


Produced at the 
(iit Hoard of 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, Sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sived and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer to his 
letter within six weeks, a second name will be 


issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
117 Strong Hall 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J. 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 


search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSILY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder 
H 


Josern Editors 


On GREEN and 


G, REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl 


vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DePauw Univ. 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOR SALE 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
when available, at the following prices for un 


bound ¢ opies, postpaid 


Number 
of issues 


Fach 
volume 
$8.00 
12.00 
900 

7.50 

O00 

750 

6.00 

10) 

22), VI-X 
XXI-XXX 


hac 


Years 


1918 
1919 
1926 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935-40 (inel) 

1941 

Indices, $1.00 each 
(1923-27), XI-XX 
(1938-47) 


25 (incl 
$1 (ine) 


Vols. (1918 


(1928-37) 


by 


order, payable to Hispania, to 


Please remit, in adounce check or money 


LAUREL H. TURK 


Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention Wiseanta when writing to Advertisers 


a) 


plete liat of Spanish 
ond in 
Latin Amerion 
$2.00 
200 
1.50 
1.50 
| 1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
LOO 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul 
tura hispdniea. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate 
riales de folklore hispdénico; una bi 
bhografia hispanoamericana clasifi 
eada, noticias acerea del hispanismo 
en América, vy una 
dedicada « los estudiantes de espatiol 


délares norteamericanos al ato; 
nimero suelto: $1.00 
Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Revista 


Iberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


Fe 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y a ta di- 
fusién de las letras iberoomericanas. Direct- 
ores Literarios: Iberoamérica—Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos — Fernando Alegria, Univ. de Califor- 
nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 


Universidad Nacional de México. 


Suscripcién anual. en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 
27.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 
girse a: Marshall R. Nason, Secretario Ejec- 
utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M., BUA. 


Please mention Hisvanta when u 


Goldsmith's Music Shop, Ine. 


OFFERS DISCOUNTS FROM 10% TO 
soo, OFF LIST PRICES 


SEND US ALL YOUR RECORD NEEDS 


* Indicates Text Supplied at No Additional 
Charge 


7s RPM 

Students of Spanwh wal find it profitable to use thene 
recordings to acquire correet dietion. The narrator, 
Reyna, isa Spanuh actor with wide experience on stage 
sereen and radio. Lankwuage instructors are urged to play 
these recor: ther eo that thew stu 
dents tay Spaniwkh, benutifully spoken 

A Cl Nie four 10°78 RUM records with 


inhutes of playing thine 


claserooties 


$2.75 
NINITOS four 
minutes of playing time 
B42 $2.75 
NOTH If both of the abowe sets are ordered at 
me time Gur price uw still further reduced 
to $5.00 for the two complete sete Quantity lin 
ted, sule ends when suppliet are exhausted 
CANCIONE MEATOANO, sung by Los 
‘aVilanes, trio with guitar acoompaniment. Five 10 
upbrenkable records: Le Sandungs; La 
La Valentina; La chaperrita; Cielito lindo 
golondrina;: La borrachita;: Cuatro 
nm mi 


ile priee $i 
NIEVES Y LOS SIETE 
TS RUM reeords with 
price 


‘ 


(ane 
$6 25 
"SPANISH SVEECH SOUNDS 
Varia Vow 


SMC 1 $5.25 
fives all voenles 
Diptongos Tripton 


sles 


78 reeord $i 05 


Long RPM 
212" Long playing ree 1C 

* JT AN TENOMIO, Zl 
2 12” PV 2002- 11.00 
Pedro Calderén 


212 ug iny in 
ALA ALDI AMEA by 


na playing records 
Rave $10.00 
ve seta on ote 
COR AZON A CORAZON An 
Spaniel poetry by forenu 
can poets Hecited by | 
El Din Que Me Q sod 14 others 

12” long playing record SMC 1001 4.08 
(1A LORCA anthology 
recited by rdw, guoter background by Juan 
Martines fing Komanee de la lina, 
bon el camino de Sevilla: Keyetta 

ito Cumborito, ete 


onder 

Special 2470 
anthology of 
at Spanish & Latin Amer 
Hofffoan Liévane 


eras 


nel 


3.00 

NG ELIS, Spanwh folk songs 
ratedoe aud Ciuridt, with Gerald 
Twelve songs, ine luding: 

Nana; Seguidilla mureimnn 

de la maja; No quieras tus 
majo disereto; 


One 10 LP, LM 14h 
*“VILLANCIOOS POPULARES 

with Jomé Jorda 


Spatieh and Latin 
ols by Antonw Calder6n 
sna sobre campann; Alegria: 
Vieentillo; Hacw Belén 

One 10 ‘ 
*FELICES 
Pedro 


cle ena 
Nowhe 

sung by 
A; Venid fieles todos 
idad, Puehbleeite de 
Navidad triste; Paz 


Noche de 
Helén 
en 


(one 


card thal we 
mating liat 


GOLDSMITH’'S MUSIC INC. 
W. 42 St N.Y. 36,.N.¥ 


lo ali ovders please add Weé for packing 
POSTAGE IS ADDITIONATI 


a post 


ma put roula 


tling la Advertiser 


at — 
— 
| 
| 
“VICTORIA I 
hy ¢ 
Moore at the 
paflo 
Polk 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


American Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
ArrLeron-Centruny-C norts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York | 
ARGENTINE Company, 194-18 Road, St. Albans, N. 
Banks Ursuaw anv Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
Cotummis Univensrry Press, 2060 Broadway, New York 27 

Thomas Y. Crowe in Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

Db. ©. Divay, 295 Seventh Avenue, New York | 

The Dryvpen Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19 

J. W. Ine., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Postisuing Co., West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 
Fonpo pe Cuururna Keon6mica, 975 Ave. de la Universidad, Mexico 12, D. 
Funk AND WAGNALLS Company, 155 East 24th Street, New York 10 
GINN AND Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Harrven AND 49 Bast S4rd Street, New York 16 

Univensrry Press, 3S Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass 
Hasrinos House, 41 East 50th Street, New York 22 

D.C. Hearn anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston i6, Mass. 
Henny Hour anp Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Hovcguron Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 
Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. 

Lavin Amenican Insvrrere Press, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36 
J.B. Lirppincorr Company, 333 West Lake St., Chicago 11, Hl. 
LONGMANS, GinkeN AND Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tne Macmintan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
MeCGnaw-Hinw Book Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Davin McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York & 

Mipwesat Company, ISLES. Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
W. W. Nowron anv Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tun Opyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Oxronp UnNiversrry Press, bifth Avenue, New York 11 
PuiosormicAL Linnany, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
Puincevon Univensrry Press, Princeton, N. J. 

The Ronatp Press Company, 15 Bast 26th Street, New York 10 
Scorr, Foresman anp Company, 435 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 

Kuisko Tonnes, 1460 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60 

Company, 105 Kast 24th Street, New York 10 
Universrry or Press, Berkeley 4, Cal 

UnNiversrry of Press, Lincoln, Nebraska 

UNiversrry or New Mexteo Press, Albuquerque, N. M 

Univensiry or Nowrn Canons Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Univensrry of Wisconsin Press, SIL State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Joun Winston Company, lOLO Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


oft 


welcomes foreign collaboration 


A quarterly journal h Hispanists that 
and publishes ar 
ticles and reviews on all the Hispanic languages 
M. Bataillon (Col 
Ch.V ba 


Bordeaux 


and literatures. President 


lége de France); Secretary Aubrun 


culté des Lettres de 


Foreign subseription (1000) franes) mm: 


made through 


STECHERT-HAFNER 


$1 East 10th St New York 3 


or directly to 
FERET ET FILS 
rue de Grassi, 9, Bordeaux 


for 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 
Faculté des Lettres, 20, 


Send manuse ripts and books review to 


Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 


ATLANTE 


A quarterly review for those who are inter- 
ested in the Spanish and Portuguese-speak 
ing countries, and 


their literature, history 


arts 
Edited by HV 


Annual! Subseription $2.10 
(Please add 30¢. to cover cost of eallection) 


LIVERMORE 


PUBLISHED BY 
HISPANTEC 
AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN 
COUNCILS 
2 Belgrave Square, 


London, S.W.1. 


Please mention Hispanta when ws 


| 


n clansreom interest! Over 45 min 
utes of personalized talks by eight college 
age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central 
and South America. Spanish is clear, natu 
ral and informal (see review p. 98, Hispanta 
ior Mareh '55). Custom-pressed 12” LP ree 
ord CGS 101 with Spanish-English libretto, 
$5.95 ppd. New Spanish dises also available 
this fall! 


Write for free literature. 


Copyright, 1954, by 


RECORDERS—-921 Eas? Green 
Pasadena 1, Callf. 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published sit times «a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year 85.00 


Advertisers address 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ 
Middletown, Conn 


Payments to 
George BK. Watts 
Secretary -Treasure: 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 


Univ 
Mad 


of Wisconsin 
Wi« 


on 


ifing to {idlvertisers 
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i 
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LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 
in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW "a Western Hemisphere Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the popular course in Kuropean 
Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday she sts in excess of 3000 
words. The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 phonetic lessons, 
available in both 78 and 45 rpm, are accompanied by a complete set of inte 
grated texts 

Produced in close consultation with Hispanie American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NILW Western Hemisphere Spanish Course. These include 
Danien N. CAnvenas, Ph_D. Louris GONZALEZ 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High School, N.Y. 
LeoNARDO CALDERON Monetos, Pht) Susana Reponvo 

Columbia University Columbia University 


Proressorn Tomhs Navanno TomAs Victor M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Use Linguaphone Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to FAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en- 
courages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made this 
definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in album 
Send for FREE booklets: 

1 Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-125 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 


Leaders for Over Half a Century in Up To Date Modern Language Courses 


lease mention Wisvanta when writing to Advertisers 


Good Reading 


in low-priced paperbound editions 
The Norton paperback series of Spanish reading texts enables the instruc- 
tor to assiga literary works that are at once important, interesting, and 


skillfully edited, at a cost that will not be a burden to the student. All 
the titles listed below are now available as a part of this series. 


LA ZAPATERA PRODIGIOSA by Federico Garcia Lorca 
Edited by Edith F. Helman 
192 pages. Illustrated. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price, $1.55 


SUENO DE UNA NOCHE DE AGOSTO  4y Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra 

Edited by Donald D. Walsh 

189 pages. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price, $1.55 


MAMA by Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
Edited by Margaret S. Husson 
156 pages. With notes and vocabulary. Price, $1.50 


UNA VIUDA DIFICIL = by Conrado Nalé Roxlo 


Edited by Ruth C. Gillespie and Beth W. Noble 
185 pages. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price, $1.50 


UN PUEBLO MEXICANO Jy Josephina Niggli 
Edited by Justina Ruiz-de-Conde 
267 pages. ILlustrated. With notes and vocabulary. Price, $1.90 


SEIS RELATOS AMERICANOS 


Edited by Donald D. Walsh 
242 pages. With notes and vocabulary. Price, $1.65 


CUENTOS CONTEMPORANEOS 


Edited by Doris K. Arjona and Edith 
F. Helman 
182 pages. With notes and vocabulary. Price, $1.50 


CUENTOS AMERICANOS 
Edited by Donald D. Walsh 
210 pages. Illustrated. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price, $1.65 


MEMORIAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE SOLDADO by Roberto Es- 
quenazi Mayo 

Fdited by George T. Cushman 
192 pages. With notes, exercises, and vocabulary. Price, $1.60 


Copies of these reading texts are available in sufficient quantities to meet all 
anticipated requirements for the spring. Examination copies will be sent on 
request. 


W.W. NORTON G COMPANY,INC. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Good Companions— 
BARTON & TYLER'’S 
Beginning Spanish Course 


CASTILLO, SPARKMAN, 
BOND & OTHERS 


Graded Span ish Readers 


| 
FLEMENTARY 


ALTERNATI 


| 
ELEMENTARY Book 3 


INTERMEDIATI 


INTEKRMEDIATI 


ALTERNATI 


im lhe 

ANY How 


an Francis Atlant 


D. C. HEATH AND COMP 


wool, N. | ( hica 


es Office 


‘ 
Beginning Spanish Course makes the fullest possible use ol Mert 
records reproduce the ersational | erials fron e first 16 lessor 
Graded Spa Reader eit develsu 
ind Tyler if 
— | 
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| OOk 8. En Guatemala 
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Book 7. De buen humor 
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